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ENTERED IN STATIONERS HALL. 


TLL OP 
“ 
HISTORIOAL. 

MEDICAL 


Au Author of thefe Difcourfes will not allow him- _ 
felf the benefit of that apology, to which he is but too. 
well intitled ; for the apology of want of time furely is 
not refpectful towards the Public: it intimates, that with 
time the Author could have written a more orderly and 
a better Book ; an intimation which is always immodeft, 
and often untrue. The Author knows < too well how 
often, in this book, the marks of hurry will ftrike 
his Reader, not furely as apologies for the other parts, 
but as blemifhes, which hurt the whole, and which it 
will not be eafy to excufe. He feels the neceflity of re- 


quefting that indulgence which every author needs and 


claims. 


Tue very plan and title of this Book is new ; and the 
Author has deviated from accuftomed forms in this ine 
france, from no other motive than the hope of ma- 
king thefe Leffons both pleafant and ufeful. This 


a 2 method 


Pais 
method of teaching by Difcourfes is as yet untried: it 
may have its advantages,—it muft have its faults; and 
this increafes that kind of anxiety which is infeparable 
from the act of appearing before the Publics and which 
even the fenfe of duty cai hardly relieve. 

“Ture Author has endeavoured to bring into one eafy and 
comprehenfive view, thofe lefler parts and operations of 
Surgery, which are not found under that much abufed 
fitle of a Complete Syftem. He has endeavdarea to inte- 
- teft his Reader in thé mantier of managing wounded Arte- 
riés, and in many of the lefler points of practice. He has 
attempted to refute fome favourite doétrines, not wantonly, . 
but boldly; * not becaufe they belong to this DocTor 
or that Profeffor,” but becaufe they feemed to him tos 
tally inconfiftent with true philofophy, and, what is more 
important, incompatible with found Surgery, 1 in fo far as 
it is as yet founded upon a knowledge of the powers el 
principles of the human body. -He-has ufed all that free- 
dom with great names which the caufe of trath and feience 
requires: he has done fucks in public, which he could not 
bow hitilelf to Hava in private; for there Baits 


¢ 


cifm 


| Wee cae t 
difm is. no longer criticifm, but the foul réport and pre 
_ vate malice of it works like a fecret poifon, againft which 
there is no cure: He has criticifed the opinions of thofe 
chiefly, who, being at the head of the profeflion, are of 
courfe the beft able, and, by all appearance alfo, the 


moft willing to defend themfelves. 


But the Author has never allowed any purfuit of this 
kind to ‘break in upon the order or purpofe of his Dif 
“ebtiehe, which he has endeavoured always to keep clear 
es all incumbrances, and in a plain and eafy form: He 
ii endeavoured to order it fo, that his Reader may 
have firft a free and general notion of each fabjeét In 
_ the body of the Difcourfe, and he has put down more 
accurate rules at the conclufion of each Cafe: He has 
"introduced the lighter pieces of hiltory, to give eafe and 
life to the fubject and to give it weight and firmnefs, 
he has added rules of practice. He has endeavoured to 
give comprehenfive and general notions, of Wounds in 
General—of Wounded Arteries—of Bruifed or Gun- 
{hot Wounds—and of Wounds of the Breaft, Belly, 
Head, Throat, and Limbs, and efpecially of the condition 


of 


Lave 
of Limbs wounded with dangerous complications, as of 


lacerated Arteries and bruifed Bones. 


He trufts, that his manner of explaining thefe fubjects 
will be plain and eafy to the young Surgeon, to whom 
alone he prefurnes to addrefs himfelf; and Ravine thus 
honeftly told his motives and his higheft expectations, 
he hopes he may be permitted to fay, with Lord Halifax, 
That he who is refolved to play the critic with this Book 
on ftriter terms, “* muft have a degree of generous r= 
regularity in his reafoning, elfe he will not be a good 


thing of his kind.” 
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DISCOURSE I. 


ON 


PROCURING ADHESION. 


WueEn a modern furgeon allows himfelf to talk 
about the “ mundifying, incarning, and cicatrizing 
of wounds, or dire&ts how to fill the wound up with 
good and found flefh, and keep it to a fair and even 
level with the adjacent fkin,”’ he but proclaims his 
own ignorance of the properties of the living body. 
Perhaps he talks this language idly, and in mere 
-compliance with the ufual forms of fpeaking; but if 
he has ferioufly any fuch notion of the bufinefs and 
duties of a furgeon, there is much reafon to fear, left 
he fhould both teach and pradtife imaginary cures; 
which far from incarning or cicatrizing wounds, will 
rather interfere with the regular procefs of nature. It 
is an old, but it is a becoming and modeft thought, 
that in our profeffion, we are but as the minifters of 
nature: and indeed the furgeon, ftill more than the 
phyfician, atchieves nothing by his own immediate 
power, but does all his fervices by obferying and ma- 

i i A naging 
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naging the properties of the living body; where the 
livin® principle is fo rong and ative in every part, 
that by that energy alone, it regenerates the loft fub- 
flance, or re-unites in a more immediate way, the 
more fimple wounds. | 

When we can prevail upon ourfelyes to renounce 
this parade of idle words, and to refign alfo our fu- 
preme office of aflifling nature in “‘ mundifying, in- 
carning, and cicatrizing wounds, of filling the wound 
with found flefh, and of keeping it to the right level, fo 
as to make an even and feemly fcar;” we fhall caft 
behind us a jargon of words, and a farrago of ufciefs 
drugs which belonged to the times of ignorance; and 
we fhall find our duties happily reduced within the 
narroweft bounds, viz. of faving the patient from im- 
mediate bleeding, and of laying the wounded parts fo 
cleanly, fo neatly, and fo evenly in contact with each 
other, that they may adhere. The refk we leave to 
nature, | 

I fear, that from my announcing a rule of condué 
fo fimple as this is, you will fuppofe, that I mean to 
‘peak only of the flighter, and more trivial wounds ; 
while I do really mean to include under -this general 
view, the greateft and the {malleft wounds; and to ef. 
tablifh but one rule for all, from the amputation of a 
limb, or the extirpation of a tumour, to the moft tri. 
vial cut of the cheek or hand. 

What is amputation but a wound? The greateft 
wound,—clean and fair,—made carefully by the hand of 
the f{urgeon,—difpofed to heal in the eafieft way? And 
in this great wound, (which a fortiori includes the 
_ doctrine 
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dodtrine of every leffer wound), what is there to attend 
to, but the procuring of adhefiony or the Nopping of 
the flow of blood? What were the defects of the old 
operations, but that the furgeon knew not how to 
procure this adhefion? that he had no means by 
which he could flop the ‘bleeding? This bleeding 
was fatal to moft of thofe who needed to fuffer this 
operation; and the few who furvived, lingered through 
all the miferies of a nine months cure, tedious and 
imperfect, with a conical, ulcerated, and tender ftump. 
What indeed is the chief perfection of modern furgery, 
or the excellency of our operations? but that in bleed- 
ings from great vefiels we truft nothing to compreflion, 
cauteries, or aftringents, but .tie our arteries firmly ; 
and that we talk no longer about mundifying, incarn- 
ing, or cicatrizing of wounds; that we never drefs the 
cut furfaces as diftin@ wounds, but we put the fides or 
lips in clofe conta@, and keep them fo. We boaft no- 
thing of our own powers, but truft all to nature, whofe 
bufinefs it is, to make thofe furfaces adhere which will 
adhere, or to reftore by fuppuration and granulation, 
the parts that are loft. 
Of thefe two great points, this of the fpontaneous 
adhefion of parts, is what I fhall fir{ explain. This 
doCtrine of the adhefion of cut furfaces, and the in- 
ofculation of arteries, was but lately underfiood 5 and 
very flowly and unwillingly received. Indeed the tales 
which were at firft told of it, were fuch as might have 
difcredited the whole; for it happened with this moft 
important difcovery of adhefion, as with the no lefs 
certain and curious phenomenon of the regeneration of 
. fe the 
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the humours of the eye, or as with the interefting ex- 
periment of the fafe and eafy transfufion of the blood, 
that the extravagance of its inventors ruined the in- 
vention, and took away all hopes of profiting by it. 
Burhius and Kirkringius pretended to be pofleffed of 
particular medicines by which they could reftore the 
eye, after it had been burft or cut open: and Taylor, 
Woolhoufe, and others, pretended to cure the blind- 
nels of old age, by extraéting the muddy humours of 
the eye, and replacing them with frefh tranfparent 
humours, by which the fight became as clear and fine, 
asin the youngeft perfon *. 


Many 


* Kirkringius tells his ftory in the following lamentable terms: That 
the King of Denmark who wasas fkilful in fciences, as clear in governing 
his realms, one day when he was reading a curious book upon glafs-making, 
written by Andreas Frifius, afked his Phyfician, Burhius, who was ftand- 
ing by, whether this ftory that the author told in his preface could be true, 
about cutting the eye open, and letting out the humours, and reftoring it a- 
gain? “O!” fays Burhius ** that Theodorus Kirkringius, mentioned there 
“¢ fo honourably, is one of the pooreft of my fcholars in this art.” Kirkrin- 
gius in revenge tells the whole ftory; how he had heard of Burhius being 
poffeffed of this art; how he had withed to afk the fecret ; and how he wag 
afhamed to propofe buying it with money from a gentleman like Burhi- 
us; how he ftudicd and laboured to find it out; and how he fucceeded 
‘without any obligation to this fame Burhius. ‘* Hoc fcio, et hic profiteor 
** me nullo horum modorum ogulos reftituere ; reftituere tamen alia pror. 
* fus ratione, aliifque a me folo inventis viis addo; nec facere me dif- 
** tinctionem inter albos et nigros, fed quolibet oblato animali, &c.” «It 
$* matters nothing tome whether the eyes be black, brown, or grey, 
+ bring me what animal you pleafe, I fhall cut the eyes open, fqueeze out 
** ali the humors, give him back to you as blind as a mole, and yet reftore 
“* his eyefight in a very little while: I have done it often for fun, and have 
** done it three times on the fame dog.” Now, this is what Burhiue 

| could 
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Many pretended to reftore to the aged, health and 
firength, by withdrawing from their fyftem the effete 
blood, and filling them up with healthy and youthful 
blood. In like manner, did Talicotius write his long 
and not inelegant book, about the reftoration of parts 
of the body which had been loft. And Garengeot 
had the boldnefs to tell a flory, about “ a young 
fellow, a foldier, who, reeling out of a tavern drunk 
with fome of his companions, got into a quarrel, m 
which one of them bit his nofe off, threw it into 
the gutter, and trod it under foot: He gathered. his 
nofe up, flung it into Mr Gallin’s an Apothecary’s 
fhop, ran after the fellow who had_ done it, ‘and 
when he returned, Mr Gallin wathed the nofe at 
the well, ftuck it with plafters in its place, in two 
' days after, it was firmly united, and Mr Garengeot 
four days after, drefled the nofe with his own 
hands,” —Vid. vol. 3. p. 55. And if we may believe 
one writer of good abilities, the beft modern ftories of 
adhefion, (as of a tooth adhering to a cock’s comb), 
are little better than Tallicotian tales, or this by Gar. 
engeot of the foldier’s nofe. | 

But even when tbis doctrine of adhefion came to be 
fpoken of ina fenfible and modeft way, and became 
a queftion of the higheft importance in practice, it 
was very difficultly and flowly received. — 

Thirty 


could not do according to Kirkringius; for Kirkringius tells how he was 
admitted to one of Burhius’s exhibitions which failed, and the dog goes to 
this day in the ftreets of Amfterdam blind of that eye. “ Qui canis adhuc hic 
* Amfitclodami vivit quidem, fed non vidit lo qui difciifus fait oculo.”’ 
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Thirty years ago furgeons had no fettled notions, 
that cut furfaces might be made to adhere: they had 
no motive for faving the fkin; or when they had 
faved it, they did not know how it fhould be ufed, not 
how much it might contribute to a fpeedy cure: if 
they extirpated a tumor, they cut away along with 
it all the furrounding fkin: if they performed the 
trepan, they performed in a moft regular manner 
that preliminary operation which they chofe to call 
{calping; or in plain terms, they cut away fix or eight 
inches of that fkin, which fhould have faved the frac- 
tured fkull from exfoliation, and fhould have imme- 
diately covered and defended the brain: in performing 
‘amputation, they cut by one ftroke down to the bone ; 
and even when they performed the flap amputation, 
they dreffed their ftump and flap as difting fores. An 
exfoliation of the bone, in thefe older operations, was 
a thing unavoidable; fo that it was part of their art 
and ikill to procure exfoliation. And the filling up 
and final healing of their conical ftump was fo flow a 
procels ; fo imperfe&t ; and fo many exfoliations of the 
bone, with other lets and hindrances intervened, that 
it is no wonder their imagination was fo much occupied 
about the. digefting, incarning, and cicatrizing of 
wounds. Whenever a bone was laid bare, they be- 
lieved that it muft exfoliate before it could heal; until 
they faw this exfoliation perfedt, till the bone had at 
leaft thrown off an outer feale, they would not per- 
mit it to heal; they would not lay the fkin down 
upon a wound upon the fhin bone, or if there was a 


lacerated icalp, they cut the torn piece off; a large 
BAe 
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part of the fcalp could not be regenerated in lefs than 

feveral weeks or months; and fo they made good their 

opinion by their practice; for very generally in that 

{pace of time, the whole, or a part at leaft, of the ex- 

pofed bone, was thoroughly fpoiled. Thefe were a 
few of the many miftakes committed daily by the 

older furgeons; who were contented with their theories 

about incarning, and cicatrizing of wounds, too proud 

of their own art, and too little inclined to follow the 

fimple ways of nature. 

‘It was in the time of difcufling this very point of am- 
putation, and efpecially in debating the fubjec of flap 
operations, that this difcovery of the univerfal dodtrine 
of adhefion began. The French furgeons had declared, 
not only that their flap amputation procured an eafy 
and perfect cure, but they affirmed that often in three 
days, the flefh of fuch a ftump had adhered, To this 
O’Halleran replies, with a rudenefs and ignorance 
quite unparallelled. “I would afk” fays he, “the 
moft ignorant tyro in our profeflion, whether he ever 
faw, or heard even, of a wound, though no more 
than one inch long, united in fo fhort a time.’ 
** Thefe tales are told” he adds, “ with more confi- 
dence than veracity; healing by. inofculation, by 
the firft intention, by immediate coalefcence with- 
out fuppuration, is merely chimerical and oppofite 
to the rules of nature.” This was the affertion of 
O’Halleran, himfelf an excellent and moft judicious 
{urgeon ; and all the beit furgeons of the prefent day, 
as Mr White, Broomfield, &c. have followed his doc- 
trine, and pradtice; drefling their circular {Lumps with 

rolls 
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rolls of fine linen, laid within the circle of the ftump ; 
and when they amputate by the flap operation, they 
drefs the flap and the face of the itump as feparate 
fores, till the twelfth day. } 

When O’Halleran talked this bold uncivil language 
about confidence and veracity, he little thought that 
he fhould live to fee the doctrine of adhefion followed 
by a univerfal practice of laying down the flap; or the 
moft ordinary furgeon procuring fometimes a perfect ad- 
hefion on the third day. But furgeons have improved 
gradually within thefe twenty years. Obfervations have 
been carefully made, and publifhed early in pamphlets 
or journals. Doétrine and pradtice have gone hand in 
hand. The particular practice of procuring adhefion be- 
Jongs to ne one perfon ; but was pafling continually from 
hand to hand, from one friend to another, the common 
doctrine and difcourfe of the day. It was gradually ex- 
tending in its application, and growing ftrong, like eve- 
ry practical doctrine, by flow degrees. It was applied 
firft to amputation; then to trepan; then tothe extir- 
pation of {cirrhous mammz; then to all great operations; 
then to all recent wounds. If we are more particularly 
indebted to any one man, it is to Allanfon; who continu- 
ing through all his pratice to make neat operations, and 
_ careful notes, has given us the refult, in a form and lan- 
guage which makes his writings, notwithftanding the 
nature of his fubject, as pleafant almoft as they are pro- 
fitable toread. And yet, (as O’Halleran fays on another 
occafion, p. 222.) “ We muft not wonder to find fome 
people, fcarcely known beyond their own {phere of 
action, modeftly whilpering their claim to this ho- 

nour.” 
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nour.” A quotation, which in its fenfe and true 
meaning, may be fairly applied to the prefent occa. 
fion, word for word, all but one*. I have been at 

B | pains 


* Which of thefe words my reader fhall ftrike owt, I fhall leave to his 

‘own honour and good fenfe to determine, after he fhall have read the fol- 
lowing quotation; obferving in the firft place, that Mr O’Halleran pub- 
lithed his book chiefly with the defign of teaching Surgeons how to fave 
tkin ; that Mr Allanfon publifhed his book to teach Surgeons how to put 
that fkin down fo as to make it adhere; and that a third author, the only 
' ‘modern furgeon, who has claimed the do&trine, is the only modern furs 
geon who does not underftand its real value. He delivers the following 
curious hiftory of this do@trine of adhefion. * As I confider the improve- 
* ment by which thefe ends are effected as one of the mott important in 
* modern practice, I hope to be eXcufed if I fhortly ftate the fhare I have 
« had in the introduction of it, before proceeding to defcribe the operae 
“ tion itfelf. 
_ * In the courfe of my education hile attending the hofpital here, as 
* well as the hofpitals of London and Paris, the inconveniencies arifing 
“ from the want of attention to the faving of fkin, in different chirurgi-~ 
* cal operations ftruck me ftrongly, fo that I was refolved to take every 
‘* proper opportunity in my own practice of treating this point with 
* particular attention: 

“© From the year 1772, when I fettled in bufinefs, I laid it down as 2 
% maxim not to be deviated from, to fave as much {kin and cellular fub- 
*¢ ftance in the removal of tumors, whether cancers, or others, when the 
** foundneis of parts admitted of it, as would completely cover the 
*fores,” &c. &c: 

“ After this had been pradtifed for fseeral years, Mr Allanfon of Li- 
* verpool in the year 1779, publifhed fome obfervations upon amputa- 
* tion, in which a method of operating is defcribed, &c. 

The claiming fo late a3 the 1772, or rather the 1788, a difcovery 
which was publifhed by O’Halleran in the 1765, muft excite fome fecl- 
ings very different from refentment ; but any one who claims in the 

1788, the doétrine of adhefion, which Allanfon had fo fully explained 
in the 1779, muft be anfwered: And the anfwer is plainly this, that 
feveral other paflages of the fame author fhow, that he did not even 
~underftand what Mr Allanfon was doing, ex: gra 
66 When 
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pains to reprefent this improvement as gradual and 
filent; as having obtained by general and common con- 
fent, by a flow communication of remarks from friend 
‘to friend, till at laft the pradtice was fairly eftablithed ; 
and no man could fully claim an improvement in 
which every man had fome little fhare. 

This univerfal doétrine and practice of procuring ad- 
hefion, has done more for furgery in a few years, and 
moft efpecially for the furgery of wounds, than any 
other general obfervation; not excepting even the 
greateft of all difcoveries, the circulation of the blood. 

| It 


<¢ When fpeaking of the time in which ftumps may be expected to 
heal, I think it right to obferve that it fhould not be our objett to ac- 
complifh a cure in the firft inftance, without the formation of matter; 
it commonly anfuwers better when effected in the more gradual manner 
we have pointed out. When a ftump heals fuddenly, and the edges of 
the divided fkin adhere by the firft intention, the teguments are apt to 
be puckered and uneven, and the ligatures of the arterics are removed 
with difficulty, &c. 

‘‘ It is my own opinion that the fecondary union recommended by 
Mr O’Halleran is the beft. The cure would appear to be in gene- 
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ral accomplifhed more quickly in this way than in any other; even 
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where the flap has not been applied to the fore till the fourteenth day, 
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«‘ the cure has been completed before the fourth week, whereasfew, if 
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any, cures have been effected fo eariy where the flap has been applied 
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“6 immediately after the operation.”’ ‘ 
bf p 


A man who has invented a doétrine, very generally underftands it at leaft 
as well as his neighbours, and pufhes his difcovery rather beyond the mark. 
——But this author “ cares not whether the fkin be laid down for ad- 
¢ hefion, or whether we drefs the flap and the ftump as two difting fores.’’ 
In fhort, far from {peaking in the enthufiattic paffionate tone of one plead- 
ing for his own difcovery, we may know that this does not belong to him 
by the very token which difcovered to Solomon which of the two harlots 
was the mother of the living child, “ for behold one of the women faid 

&6 nay, but let it be neither thine nor mine, but divide it,”? 
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It is now well proved, that {kin will adhere to fkin, 
flefh to flefh, bone to bone, and all thefe parts to 
each other. One part only of the human body, carti- 
lage, will not adhere ; [have feen many proofs that car- 
tilare does not inflame, nor ulcerate, nor give out gra- 
nulations, nor generate new flefh, or at leaft it does 
fo very flowly. A wound heals over a cartilage, 
but not by uniting with it—We amputate a toe, and 
the flaps unite in two days, but ftill they have united 
with each other only, and not with the. cartilage of 
the joint which we have cut; and in a luxated limb, 
we find that the bone continues difplaced, the carti- 
lage never inflames, never unites with the lacerated 
parts, never in any circumftances adheres. For the 
procefs of adhefion is really this: either the arterics 
-of oppofite furfaces inofculate mouth to mouth, or . 
rather each cut furface throws out a mucus; the 
mucus fills up the intermediate {pace ; into that mucus, 
the leffer arteries of each cut furface force them- 
felves, and it is thus perhaps by the generation of a 
new intermediate fubftance, that the continuity and 
entirenefs of the part is fo quickly reftored. If any 
one point fail to adhere, there the wound muft run 
into fuppuration ; becaufe at that point there is a fepa- 
ration of parts, which being equivalent to a lofs of fub- 
ftance, requires the generation of new flefh. When 
the oppofite furfaces confent and harmonize with 
each other, in their mode and period of action, then 
they adhere; and fo ifkin adheres to fkin, or flefh 
to flefh. But if one of the oppofite parts enters in- 
ftantly into a lively aGion, while another has only a 

| 7 languid 
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languid adtion, and enters into that action flowly, and 
at a long interval of time; the action of the one has ex- 
pired, before that of the other has begun. Such parts 
therefore do not con{pire and harmonize in their action, 
nor can they unite with each other; but they may live 
and thrive independent of each other: and perhaps it 
may happen in this way, that oppofite furfaces of fkin 
or mufcle, may feem to be adhering firmly to the 
parts beneath them; while, perhaps they adhere to 
each other only, and merely cover the cartilage or 
bone, without having any dire@t connection with thofe 
parts. The bone we fee, (as in an old amputat- 
ed limb), lives and thrives, is not limited in its new 
formation by the adhefion of furrounding parts, but 
grows out into a broad knob of callus or new bone. 
A grifile alfo, (as in an amputated or luxated joint), 
retains its pure and lubricated form. 

There are, no doubt, accidents both of the conftitu- 
tion and of the wound, which will prevent adhefion ; 
for if the patient be of a bad habit of body; if he be 
lying in a foul hofpital, in the midft of putrid fores, 
and breathing a contagious air; if he be ill of a fever, 
or flux, or any general difeafe; then the properties of 
the body being lefs perfed, his wound will not ad- 
here: or if the wound be foul, made with a poifoned 
weapon, or left with foreign bodies fticking in it, 
or if blood be poured out into the cavity of the 
wound, (for blood in this cafe is but a foreign body *) 

or 

* Ttis not eafy for any one who is not an enthufiaft in the “ dodtrine 


of life in the blood,” to acknowledge all the very extraordinary conclus 
“ions which have been deduced from it, 
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er if there be a wounded lymphatic, or wounded 
falivary duct, a wounded inteftine, or a bleeding artery 
or vein; any of thefe caufes will prevent the imme- 
diate adhefion of the wound: or if it be a bruifed or 
gun-fhot wound, there is a deftruGion of parts; the 
loft parts muft be regenerated, and thofe parts which 
remain, muft enter into a new action for generating 
new parts, and fo they cannot adhere. 

This adhefion then, is a property of the parts of 
the living body, which is perfect only while their 
{iructure is entire; which operates only where the op- 
polite parts touch each other by the fulleft contact, 
and fympathife with each other in their period and 
degree of action. It is interrupted if any foreign 
body be interpofed; it is lefs perfect in every unheal- 
thy condition of the fyftem ;—but it is a property, of 
which we are now fo well affured, that we look for 
its good effects in the greateft as well as in the fmal- 
left wounds; andthe union of a hare lip after it has 
been cut and pinned, reprefents the perfection of that 
cure which we attempt in every greater operation, 
and more confidently, in every fmaller wound; fuc- 
ceeding fometimes as perfectly after an amputation of 
the thigh, as after the moft trivial wound of the 
cheek. 

This property of re-union in divided parts is proved, 
by every day’s experience, to be fo perfed, that where 
we do fail, (which, no doubt, is fometimes owing 
to, a bad habit of body), we have much reafon 
to believe, it is owing to fome negligence on our 
part; fome-extravafated blood, fome open artery, fome. 

| ; portion 
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portion of detached bone left in the wound, or fome 
aukward piece of dreffing which lies betwixt the edges, 
which fhould adhere ; or moft frequently to the want of 
that perfect and abfolute conta@, which is fo effential 
to the perfect adhefion, that every part of the wound 
which does not touch fome oppofite furface, muft fup- 
purate before it can heal. This is my chief motive 
for putting down carefully in fhort diftind rules the 
feveral ways in which a wound may be wal together, 

fo as to make it adhere. 

There is no wound in which we may not try with 
perfea fafety to procure this adhefion: for nothing 
furely can be more kindly when applied to a wounded 
furface, than the oppofite furface of the fame wound ; 
it has been but juft feparated from the oppofite fur- 
face; it may immediately adhere to it; though it do 
not adhere, no harm is done, ftill the wound will furely 
fuppurate as kindly, as freely, as if it had been roughly 
drefled with dry cadefs, ar fome vulnerary balfam, or 
acrid ointment: If only a part fuppurate, while one 
half perhaps adheres, then half our bufinefs is done : 
And in fhort, this fimple way of immediately clofing a 
~ wound is both natural and fafe. 

1. A fair longitudinal cut in the fkin only, may 
be bronght together merely by a good fticking plafter; 
or by a piece of common black court-plafter in fmaller 
cuts; or by a plafter of diachylon in large cuts. The 
plafter fhould be ufed in fuperficial cuts of the face, 
hands, feet, &c. or even over the flefhy parts, if little 
deeper than the fkin; and in naked and bony parts, 
as in the hairy f{calp, or on. the back of the hand, 

comprefles 
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compreffes laid upon each fide of the cut, will keep its 
edges in clofe contact with eachother; and will fo fup- 
| port the fticking plafter, as to fave the necellity of mak- 
ing a ftitch with the needle, which is furely cruel wher- 
ever it is unneceflary*. I have never found it necefla- 
ry to ufe hare-lip pins in any piece of ikin which lies 
folid upon a bone, as that of the face or fcalp, or the 
back of the hand. I have never ufed any thing but 
plafters merely, after little operations upon the fore- 
head, face, or cheek; unlefs there was fome lofs of 
fubftance t. 

_ 2. In fome loofer parts of the fkin, efpecially when 
moved by ftrong mufcles, we either make a flitch 
of the needle, or we ufe rather what is called the 
twifted future, or hare-lip future, which is the largett 
of all. Thus the lip, for example, is fo retracted by all 

| | the 


f 


* Sutures make knotty fcars, and therefore whenever (in the face efpe- 
cially) a plafter will anfwer the purpofe, we fhould avoid them. 


+ The older authors chvie to call this manner of applying plafters by 
the affected and abfurd name of Surura Sicca, or dry future. In applying 
fuch a plafter, we are careful firft to let the bleeding fubfide ;—then to 
make an affiftant put the lips of the wound neatly together ;-then we ap- 
ply one end of the fticking plafter to the fkin on one fide of the wound, 
and let it dry and fix there, fothat we may pull by it; then we pull that 
edge by the plafter ;—then moiften the remaining half of the plafter ;—then 
Tay it neatly down over the oppofite edge of the wound ;—then apply fuc- 
ceffive plafters till we have eroffed the whole line of the wound :—Then, 
if any one of the flips of plafter has loft its hold by the oozing out of the 
blood, we take it gently off, wipe the furface, and apply a new one neatly, 
until we have got the whole clean and fair, all the plafters fticking found: 
“ly; and laftly we lay a comprefs over the whole, which we bind down a 
hittle with a circular roller, in order to prevent internal bleeding. 


= 
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the mufcles of the cheeks, that when cut it gapes much, 
and requires to be very well fecured; therefore after cut- 
ting the edges of a hare-lip, or after cutting out a cans 
cer of the lip, we put the broad edges neatly together $ 
transfix both lips at points exactly oppofite to each 
other with a large pin, which is called, (from this par- 
ticular operation), the hare-lip-pin; we pafs two pins 
through the lip, one at the very edge, or vermilion part 
of the lip, and one in the middle of the cut, and then 
twift a thread about them in the form of a figure of 8, 
‘This is named the hare-lip-future. ; 

This future may be ufed in any other fuperficial 
wound of the fkin. It is lefs neceffary in the {fcalp, 
and other firm parts which lie over the bone. It is 
more neceflary in the loofer, and efpecially in the more 
mufcular parts, as in the lip, or perhaps in the cheek. 
In accidental wounds of the lip, in boys, I have ufed 
the common fewing needle, which paffes with very to- 
lerable eafe. 

3. In angular wounds of the Fd a flitch of the 
needle will be ufeful, to keep up the corner to the 
angle which it belongs to; and this of courfe, finp= 
ports the fides, and keeps them in contact. Then we 
fhall feldom find it neccflary to make more than one 
fitch, and that exactly in the place of the angle; this 
ftitch will fupport the angle, and the fticking plafters 
may be laid fo as to fupport the fides. 

4. Long wounds, down to the flefhy parts, ever 
though they have no angle, will need ftitches ; if the cut 
be acrofs the line of a mufcle, the gaping will be great- 
er; if it run along the courfe of the mufcle, the gaping 

will 
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will be lefs; but ftill fuch as to require a ftitch. A 
long flefhy wound will require ftitches, even for that. 
gaping, which arifes merely from the length of the 
wound, independent of the contraGion of the mufcular 
fleth; and the flitches muft be multiplied, according 
to the length of the wound; making, for each inch of 
the wound, one ftitch of the needle*. From this 
interruption, thefe feparate flitches have been nam- 
ed the Interrupted Suture. The flitches counteract 
the general retraction, they keep the feparated parts 
in contact; but to keep the whole edge of the wound 
neat, one flip of black plafter muff be laid in the in- 
terftice of each fitch. Thefe plafters keep the whole 
wound even; fupport the ftitches, fo as to leave lefs 
ftraining upon thofe feparate points; and enable you to 
cut your flitches early out, for'a reafon which I fhall 
_ prefently explain to you f. 

| C sthly, If 


*® Perhaps as a general rule, the following directions from one of our old- 
eft and beft authors may be followed.— “ If the wound be of two fingers 
“< breadth, make one ftitch in the middle; if three finger’s breadth, make 
“‘ two ftitches; if four finger’s breadth, three ftitches; and fo go on, 
«¢ making a ftitch lefs than the wound isin number of fingers: Some- 
times in declining parts we make our ftitches at a little more dif. | 
“ tance.” —Wifeman. | 


yt The older Surgeons were very proud of their futures, and ftil! proud. 
er of the names they gavethem. ‘They called ita Continued Suture, when 
they fewed the wound all along like a feam ; they called it the Glovers Su« 
ture, when they pafled their needles alternately from the infide to the out. 
fide of the wound ; they alfo ufed the Shoemakers and the Taylors Suture. 
_ They called it Interrupted Suture, when they clofed a long wound by in- 
terrupted ftiches; and Twifted Suture when they ufed pins as in hare-lip ; 
they called it the Quilled Suture, when they ufed the quills ; the Gaftro-ra- 
. phia 
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5. If the wound be flill deeper among the mufeular 
efh, the ftitches cannot go.to the bottom of the wound; 
the ftitches muft be fupported, and the bottom mult be 
prefled together by compreff-s, and the uniting ban- 
dage: This bandage is made by putting a doubie head. 
ed roller round the part, pafling one head of the rol- 
ler through a flit in the oppofite fide of it, and draw- 
ing both at once. | | 
6. If the wound be pretty deep among the mufcular 
fiefh, fo that the feveral ftitches of the interrupted {u- 
‘ture would make, (if tied by the common knots), an 
aukward and painful future, likely to excite inflamma- 
tion; we then convert the interrupted future, into what 
is called, the Quilled Suture: which is made by fplit- 
ting each end of the ligature, (after the ftitches are 
made), intotwo threads; then laying a quill or bougie 
along each fide of the wound, we tie all the ligatures 


of one fide round one bongie; then draw that bougie 
tight 


phia, when they fewed a wound of the belly ; and the Intro-raphia, when 
they fewed a wounded gut:—They had particular needles for fewing ten- 
dons; they had the diftin@ions of Sutura Sicca, and Sutura Cruenta, the 
moift and dry futures; i.e. the bloody futures in which they ufed the 
needles, and the dry futures in which they ufed only plafters. But the 

moft abfurd and dangerous of all their futures, was what they chofe to 
call the Reftri@tive Suture, (or rather they gave the general name of reftric- 
tive future to all clofe futures,) intending by the clofenefs of their fu- 
tures, not only to clofe the wound, but to bind it fo firm as to prevent the 
bleeding from any large veffel within the wound. Their reftri¢tive fu- 
tures were as abfurd as the expectation of the firft inventors of the fap 
' amputation were, who fewed their large flaps of fkin, not to procure a 
more fpeedy cure or a fiefhy ftump, but to prevent the bleeding; for 
which purpofe they bound down the flap upon the face of the ftump, and 
kept it there with buckles and belts, and all kinds of machinery. 


~ 
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tight down, by pulling the ligatures from the other 
fide; then ‘tie. the ligatures allg~on the other, fide, 
round the oppofite bougie; fo that the two bougies, 
like two large rolls, keep the fides of the wound. neat 
and even. ‘The preffure is downwards towards the 


‘bottom of the wound, at leaft, it extends as deep as 


the ligatures; fo there is lefs need for helping this fu- 
ture with compreffion ; but we may fil put our fiick- 
ing plafters in the interftice of each fitch *. 

7. But there is a degree of prudence in refraining from 
flitches in deep mufcular wounds ; for ftitches, after all, 
can fupport only the edges of the wound, while it is 
the comprefs and the uniting bandage, that mutt fup- 
port all below. Deep mufcular wounds, then, fhould be 
fecured chiefly by the comprefs and uniting bandage. 
stitches fhould, in fach wounds, be ufed with referve. 
Thofe who have ufed flltches the imoft confident- 


ly, have ‘been forced, as fuddenly, to cut them out 
again. —A point which 1s well illuitrated by the cafe 


of a foldier, who, being wounded at the corps de garde 
with a fabre-cut acrofs the fhoulder, through the belly 
Ga. of 


* This is not exa@ly what was meant by the older furgeons whet 
they ufed this quilled future; for they fuppofed that a deep mufcular 
wound could not fafely be brought together; they wifhed to bring it to- 
gether at the bottom, but Were afraid to clofe it at the mouth; left that 
thould confine the matter. They ufed the quilled future with this in 
tention, as beft contrived for clofing the bottom of the wound without. 
ftraitening its mouth; for the thread goes down to the bottom of the 
Wound, but the bougies aré far from the mouth, the threads in this, as 
in every fitch of the furgical needle, being always brought through the 
ikin an inch diftant from the lips of the wound. 


7 
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of the deltoid mufcle, his furgeon fewed the wound 
that night, with many deep flitches; thefe M. Pibrac 
was next morning obliged to cut, on account of convul- 
fions of the arm, which ceafed the moment that thofe 
cruel ftitches were undone*.—Such deep'futuresmay be 
fairly enough compared with the crofs ftitch of Parzeus, 
which killed the patient; fometimes by convulfions, . 
fometimes by high inflammations, with a total gangrene 
of the ftump. 

8. There is alfo a degree of prudence to be obferved 
in ufing flitches in unhealthy patients, where we are al- 
moft affured, that the parts cannot adhere; or in foul 
hofpitals, where all kinds of wounds are apt to fall inte 
a foul eryfipelatous inflammation, of the low and gan- 
grenous kind. For ftitches muft always, by exciting high 
inflammation, do much harm, whenever they do not 
do immediate good. 

g. Whether the wound be broad in form of a flap, or 
long and deep, or a penetrating wound, there is much 
danger, left the fides of fuch a wound be not kept in 
clofe contact; in fuch wounds we lay long or flat com- 
preffes along the tract of the wound, keeping them firm 
with a broad and firm rolled bandage, (what long ago, 
they called the expulfive bandage), which both pre- 
vents collections of matter, and brings the fides of the 
fore into contac. And every furgeon, knowing the in- 
tention, muft have ingenuity enough to fhape his com- 
prefles long or flat, or round or {quare, according to 
the form of the wound, and to draw his bandage tight- 
er juft as the occafion requires. é 
4 to. Ip 
- Mem, de Academie de Chirurgie, 
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ro. In deep mufcular cuts, where there is bleed- 
ing, and confiderable veffels are wounded, we firft ap- 
ply the tourniquet, then tie the arteries ; then undo 
the tourniquet to fee that the arteries be really fecur- 
ed; then {crew the tourniquet again, that not even an 
oozing of blood may*interrupt our next operation, viz. 
the clofing of the wound ; then few the wound ac- 
cording to its nature, or its fize, leaving the ligatures 
of the arteries hanging from a corner of the wounds 
and though perhaps the whole will not adhere, yet 
much will adhere; we always have our chance of a 
total adhefion ; the ligature keeps a little part open 
for itfelf, with a little fuppuration round it, but at- 
tended with no pain; and it comes. eafily away the 

fourth or fifth day * 
| rr, Even 


# «& The way” fays Wifeman ‘ to ftop the bleeding, as it is common 
é in all wounds, is by bringing the lips of the wound clofe together by 
« future, and by applying fuch medicaments to them as have a drying 
« and agglutinative faculty.’’—Thefe notions our older writers got from 
the celebrated French furgeon, Guido de Cauliaco, who fays  Sutura 
& yeftrictiva fit, quando alice future non fieri poffunt propter magnum 
“ fanguinis impetum.’’—And he adds, that this, after all, is not a future 
to be depended upon; for if but one ftitch burft, the whole gives 
way ;—‘* Sufpecta tamen eft, ie rupto uno puncto, cetera relaxan- 
© tur.” 
Guy de Chauliac had in his turn copied from the Arabians in moat 
points, and very exprefsly in this bufinefs of futures ;, fo that we find this 
-puGnefs of the reftriftive futures to have begun with the Arabians, who 
knew the way of ufing needles in clofing wounds, but had not learnt to 
ufe the needle in tying arteries; otherwife than by fewing the wound juft 
fo much the clofer and tighter in proportion to the bleeding; they directed. 
the future to be made clofe and firm, like that future which the currier 
waakes when ke mends breaches in the tanned fkin.. 
This 
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it, Even though the bone be wounded or cut 
up, this fill makes no change in our intentions, nor 
in the furgery of the wound ; for the bone alfo may 
adhere, and perhaps the re-union proceeds thus: We 
put down the bone and cover it with the {Kin in clofe 
contact, and the ikin adheres; the bone itfelf, mot 
probably does not, in the ftriGeft fenfe, adhere ; or at 
leaft, its adhefion is different in its period, and in its 
manner, from that of the fkin, and yet it is like it; 
for the outward wound is healed, the wounded bone 
throws out its mucus, that mucus becomes vaicular, 
then bone is fecreted ; then a kind of callus is formed 
to heal the cut bone: and all this procefs going on 
within, the bone feems to have adhered at the very 
time of the adhefion of its foft parts. But it is very 
particular, that in all fra@tures, great as well as {mall, 
and of courfe, in all wounds of the bones, the bone 
never heals, till the outward wound is firft healed, fo 
as to confine the mucus to its office of furrounding the 
broken part of the bone, and taking on its bony na« 
ture. However the theory fhall fand, it is comfort. 
able to be fo well affured as we now are of this 
fact; that if a bone be wounded or cut, fo as t6 be 
turned up, or though a piece be cut away from a bone, 
if 


This is the true hiftory of one of our futures, and the reafon of its two 
names, viz. reftrictive and continued future; and from this hiftory it may 
be underftood, that even the name fhould be no longer heard. As for the 
other ufe and reafon which furgeons have afligned for retaining this fu- 
ture, viz. that of fewing the cut inteftine clofer, that fhall alfo be difcuf-. 
fed in explaining wounds of the belly. 
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if that piece flill preferve its connexion with the foft 
parts entire, it may fill adhere, live, and be reitored. 
And the general wound may be made to adhere as 
firmly with a cut bone in it, as if it were a fimple 
cut. How otherwife could we make the furfaces of an 
amputated fiump adhere, it being the largeft wound, 
having in it the largeft cut bone. | 

12. The la& dire@ion which I have to give you, 
relates to the approach of inflammation; for I cannot 
allow myfelf to call it inflammation, when the. part 
adheres; this indeed were no better, than to call a 
cure a difeate. 

The adhefive inflammation, (as it is called inflam- 
mation), is not attended with fever, pain, {welling, nor, 
rednefs, unlefs in the mofl trivial degree ; indeed that 
gentle fwelling which indicates the fulnels, and ftrong 
but. healthy action of the veffels, it muft have; but the 
_increafed a¢tion of thofe veffels, in re-uniting the lips of 
a wound, flands on the fame footing with the healthy 
action of veffels, in forming or in fupporting any part 
of the fyflem. A bone is formed and. completed by 
an increafed action, fulnefs, and turgefcence of thofe 
arteries which are deftined to form it; a fpoiled bone 
is regenerated by an increafed aCtion and fulnefs of 
veffels; the callus, which re-unites a broken bone, 1s 
formed by a full, but flow and regular action of thote 
arteries, which extend from the ends of the bone, and 
meet each other; and whenever veffels extending ei- 
ther from the ends of a broken bone, or from the edges 
of any wound in the foft parts, meet each other, the 
part is entire again ; they form a periedt fyftem of cir- 

: culation ; 
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culation ; and thus from the very fir! moment of adhe- 
fion the veflels begin a healthy action, unaccompanied - 
with inflammation or pain; and the part 1s once more 
entire, and found. If the veffels become thus entire 
from the very moment of their re-union, if neither 
pain nor inflammation come on, unlefs the procefs fail, 
and the veffels begin to part, how can this be called a 
difeafe ? Or by what fophiftry can it be comprehended. 
under the definition of an inflamed part? To fpeak 
thus appears to me, to give an incorrect and unfavour- 
able view ; it is to defcribe the cure, by the very name _ 
of the only difeafe which can interrupt the cure. [ 
mutt therefore confider the part as going on in a found 
ation while it continues to adhere, and fhall proceed 
in defcribing what is to be done if the wound fhould 
begin to feparate and open; or in.other terms, fhould 
begin to inflame. 

Adhefion prevents inflammation ; when-the parts ad- 
here, they enter into a healthy action, they are entire, 
and they do not inflame; whenever any part is not in 
contact, and does not adhere, it muft inflame ; whenever 
one part is left thus feparate, its inflammation may ex- 
tend to the adhering part of the wound, and {o one de- 
tached point may endanger the whole. The ftitches 
are themfelves a caufe of inflammation, (which again 
is always the caufe of the opening and burfting of 
the wound); and fo the inflammation around the pins 
or flitches, endangers the whole. If the ftitches be 
too tight pulled, this bracing up of the flitches in- 
flames the wound ; and fometimes the timely undoing 
of the ftitches, prevents this opening of the wound; 


uf 
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if there be blood poured out under the wounded part 
of the fkin, it feparates the fkin from the parts below, 
which is exaGly equivalent to the feparation of the 
edges of the wound itfelf:—that alfo endangers the 
whole. From all which you will conclude, that the 
moment you obferve pain, inflammation, and {welling 
of the wound, a feparation or gaping of its lips, the 
‘ftitches tenfe, and the points where the ftitches pafs par- 
ticularly inflamed, you ought to undo your bandages, 
draw out your pins, or cut your flitches, and take away 
every thing that is like @ri€ture upon the wound ; thefe 
prudent meafures may abate the rifing inflammation, 
and prevent the total feparation of the fkin; while 
you may ftill endeavour to keep the wound tolerably 
clofe, by the more gentle means of ficking platters. 
But fhould the inflammation rife ftill higher, and 
fhould you perceive that a total feparation and turning 
out of the wound is inevitable ; you muft throw all 
loofe, put a large foft poultice round the whole, and 
forfake without hefitation all hopes of procuring adhe- 
fion ; for fhould you, in this critical juncture, periift in 
keeping the parts together with futures, the inflamma- 
tion would, in the form of eryfipilas, extend itfelf over 
the whole limb, attended with a fetid and bloody fup- 
~ puration, wafting the fkin, with great lofs of fubftance. 
Therefore throw all loofe, apply your poultice, allow 
the wound to feparate in its lips, and to pafs flowly 
into a foft and eafy ftate of fuppuration; and then, a 
fecond time, try to bring the edges up to one another, 
not by ftitches, but by adhefive ftraps, or by a gentle 
bandage, 
Ly When 
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When the wound has fallen into a full fuppuration, — 
then the fuppuration, granulation, and all that follows, 
belong (as indeed adhefion alfo does), to nature alone; 
over which we have no other power than that of fupport- 
ing the action of the parts, 1. e. keeping the fyftem in 
good health: and when the fuppuration goes wrong, 
it is, in general, by taking the form of a profufe 
thin gleety difcharge; and this profufe difcharge is to 
be fuppreffed, and the right fuppuration reftored by 
bark, wine, rich diet and good air: and this is what is 
ufually meant by fupporting the fuppuration, or mo- 
derating the profufe difcharge. 
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OF all the fudden accidents which demand the affit- 
ance of the furgeon, no one requires fuch abfolute pre- 
fence of mind, and fuch perfect knowledge of Anatomy, 
as the bleeding from any great artery. Icannot conceive 
how a man of real feeling can, in our profeflion, pais one 
compofed or eafy hour, without knowing thoroughly the 
courfe and value of the great arterial trunks. Without 
this preparation, the furgeon lies continually expoted to 
accidents, which may, in a fingle moment, ruin his pro- 
feffional character, and blight all his faireft profpedts of 
fuccefs. Without this knowledge of the blood-veffels, 
a modern practitioner is much in the condition of thole — 
who lived in times before the needle was invented, 
when the furgeon durft not cut the moft trifling tumor, 
or did it with fear and trembling; when often an opera- 
tion apparently eafy, coft the patient hislife. But with 
a due preparation, even the youngeft furgeon now knows 
~ how to fpeak in copfultation, and how to perform his 
| D2 operations, — 
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operations; where to be afraid, and where to venture. 
upon a bold and refolute thing. The greater ope- 
tations are ealily done, while the crofs accidents of 
practice are the only proper’ tefts of the furgeon’s 
fkill. - 

Even the few direCtions which I fhall be able to 
give in this fhort difcourfe, will bring this appeal to. 
bear ftrongly upon your minds, and will vindicate 
any thing that I might chufe to fay, either in reproof of 
negligence, or in praife of diligence, in regard to this 
the moft important of all fludies, the ftudy of the. 
blood-veilels ' to which Haller and Petit, the greateft 
mafters in anatomy and in furgery, had devoted fo 
much of their labour, 

The. chief queflions in this interefting fubje&, are 
thefe : 

1. What is the real importance of a Great ARTE- 
RIAL TRUNK in any limb? and what is the true value 
of its lefier branches, ef its inofeulating arteries, of. 
thofe intricate connections, which, in accidents of the 
main trunk, enable the fmaller branches to fupply and 
nourifh the limb? 

2. What isthe form which a wounded artery aflumes?. 
how is it covered? What parts form that bag which we 
call an Anrurism, and which, both from the danger 
of its burfting, and our fear of gangrene,’ is confidered 
as a moit dangerous difeafe? How may the opera- 
tion, in this wound of a great artery, be.moft fuafely 
performed? | 

3- Or fince, even by bleedings from the SmaLier AR- 
ZERIES, Our patient fometimes dies; how fhould we 

Manage: 
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manage thefe fmaller arteries? The needle, the com- 
prefs, the fponge, the ftyptic waters, are all of them 
ufed, rather, as it fhould feem, according to the fafhion 
of the day; or to mere accident or caprice: But are 
there not certain accidents, or certain parts of the 
body, in which each of thefe will be found more or 
lefs ferviceable, according to fixed and fleady rules? 

L believe thefe to be the chief queftions; and if, in 
the courfe of thefe inftructions, I fhould try to teach. 
your duty according to fettled rules, they muft be 
rules belonging rather to the general point of wounded. 
arteries than to the furgery of particular wounds ;— 
fuch only as you muft learn by your own prudence. 
and good fenfe, to apply according to the accidents. 
and circumftances of each individual cafe. 


I. Of the Anatomy of the Great ARTERIAL 
Trunks, and of the true value of their Inofculating 
Arteries. 

In the managing of bleeding-veffels, the furgeon is 
not only vexed with the difficulties of tying the bleed- 
- ing-veffels, but his mind is difcompofed with fears and 
doubts about his fuccefs; and furgeons, who are old im 
practice, and fhould know where the danger is, always 
put this aphorifm at the head of their moft iaterefting 
chapter: “ When the brachial. or femoral. artery 1s. 
wounded, though the patient fhould not perifh by the 
hemorrhagy, the limb muft foon die for want of nou- 
vifhment*.” And further, to rouze the fears of the 

young 
¥ Gooch, p. 72« 
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young fargeon, he is told, “ That in fuch cafe, the 
progreis towards putrefadtion will be very fwift.’— 
‘““ A wound of this kind, very generally requires am- 
putation ;” and of courfe, not one precious moment 
is to be loft in delay. If this were the right and le- 
gitimate conclufion, my diretions about the bleeding 
from dangerous wounds, fhould end with a few fimple 
directions about tying arteries with the needle, or in 
difficult cafes, thrafting down a piece of fponge into 
the wound. But I am perfuaded, that it is our duty 
in all fuch cafes, to tie up even the great arteries of 
thigh or arm, clofe to that very point where they 
come out from the body, and I hope to fet up an 
aphorilm, at the end of this difcourfe, the very re- 
verfe of that common rule with which it begins. 

This important queftion refts upon two points only ; 
. the anatomy, and the fas: and although we might, by 
_ tracing the arteries of the thigh, fatisfy ourfelves that the 
inofculations are good and fufficient, where its great 
artery is wounded, to fave the limb 5 yet we can be 
ailured of this only by fads. 

The hiftory of this piece of fludy, viz. the inofcu- 
lations of the femoral artery, is indeed very curious ; 
for nothing furely can be more’furprifing than to obferve 
{urgeons, interefted as they are in knowing fo great an 
artery thoroughly, difputing every day the queftion of its 
inofculations, nay what is worfe than all, in the daily prac= 
tice of cutting off limbs, fearing left thofe very inofcu- 
lations fhould not be fufficient to fupport the limb; 
contenting themfelves with talking about it merely, 
not knowing whether there be two great branches of 

| the 
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the femoral artery, or one only, running down the 
thiebest 49 ic6 | | 

The anatomy of the femoral artery is fimply this: 
The great artery, before it emerges from the belly, 
and while it ftill retains the name of It1ac Arrery, 
divides into two great branches ;—the Internat Itrac, 
or Hypogaftric Artery, which defcends into the pelvis; 
and the Exrzrnat Inrac or Femoral Artery, which 
goes downwards along the thigh. 

Of the Internat Intac or Hypogaftric Artery, the 
chief branches go out from the pelvis, through the {cia- 
tic notch, or through the thyroid hole ; they efcape from 
the pelvis, go round among the glutei mufcles, and 
play about the joint of the hip, holding large commu- 
‘nications with the uppermoft arteries of the thigh. 

‘The Externat IntAc or Femoral Artery, having 
gone down from the belly, and emerged from beneath 
the crural arch, defcends into the thigh. Its firft bufi- 
nefs is to furnifh the thick mufcles and flefh of the thigh 
itfelf; about four fingers breadth, therefore, below the 
abdomen it forks into two great arteries, equal in fize ; 
one deftined for the leg, and one appropriated to the 
thigh. That which belongs to the thigh, plunges . 
immediately into the thick flefh of the thigh, fending 
branches upwards towards the hip-joint, and down- 
wards towards the knee: from its going thus deep, it 
is named the Prorunpa Fremoris; from its {preading 
itfelf among the mufcles, it was known among the 
older anatomifts under the name of the Muscurar 
Artery of the Thigh. The main trunk of the artery, 
having given off this profunda, lies fuperficially along 

the. 
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the thigh; gives none but the moft trifling branches 
to the mufcles of the thigh; goes down to the leg 
unexhauited; and its chief peculiarity ts, that having 
defcended into the ham, it gives off branches of the 
fize of a crow-quill, three in number, which play round 
‘the knee-joint, and are named from this circumftance, 
the Articuztar Arteries of the Knee. 

Here then the firfi thing that ftrikes our eye is that 
this artery, lying fo much nearer the furface, and 
going downwards towards the leg, fhould be named 
not Fmmorat but Crurat ARTERY; while the pro- 
funda or deeper artery, is, fince it plunges among the 
mufcles to nourifh them, the right and proper ae 
of the thigh. 

The next thing to be obferved is this, that the 
arteria profunda, being as big as the femoral artery, 
fupplying the whole fiefh of the thigh, running up- 
wards towards the hip-joint, and downwards towards 
the knee, muft have large inofculations; and if it can 
draw blood enough from above, will eafily tranfmit it 
to the lower parts :—in fhort, that fo great a trunk as 
this muft be quite competent to the neg ene of the 
thigh. 

But this conclufion is of too much importance, to be — 
allowed to float thus loofe and unfettled in the furgeon’s 
mind, It isnot enough, that he thinks and believes that _ 
the artery will anfwer this great purpofe ; nor that he 
: hopes to fave the limb; that at leaft he may try :—-He 
muft not only think himfelf entitled to tie the artery with- 
out blame, but he muft be able to do fo confidently and 
boldly, and with great hopes of fuccefs, To acquire 
uJ this. 
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this ftate of mind, he muft not linger in this kind of hefi- 
tation ; he fhould fee and examine the precife arteries 
from which he is to expe@t a cure, -And the neceflity 
of fuch an examination appears more ftrongly, where 
we fee furgéons of the greateft experience, directing 
that every limb wounded in the great artery, be cut off*. 
: When we exainine the branches of the Profunda, we 
find thé Profunda lying : a great inofculating trunk, be- 
twixt the arteties of the pelvis and the arteties of the 
knees its firit branthes turning up to meet the arteries 
of che pelvis; its lower branches i turning downwards to 
meet thofe of the knee; fo that although the’ pro- 
per office of this artery is to nourith the thigh, one ac- 
cidental but yet itnportant office of it is, to inofculate 
With otHer arteries, Thus, by thefe conjoined offices, 
the ceconomy of the limb is perfeé&: the limb is nou- 
ruhed during health} and it is fupported by new cir- 
cles of blood, when any accident touches the great 

trunk. 
‘The anatomy of the Profunda may now be cleared 
in two fhort fentéences : —Firk, the two lipper- 
Ee moft 


* That thefe flight defctiptions of thé arteries; and the argumenta 
which proceed upon them, might be intelligible, I defired my pupil Mr 
Mochler to cut up the fore part of the thigh, and fhow the place where 
the Profunda goes off; and next, to be at fome pains in difieGing out 
the whole line of the artery, and laying it out pon a board ; ‘from thefe. 
two fteps of the operation, I have drawn the two plates, but fill they are 
to be confidered only as hafty fketches ; 3 fufficient for iluftrating this 
pint, but not abfolutely corre@. The one reprefenting, in the form of 
a drawing, the place of the thigh at which the artery forks ; the other re- 


prefenting, in the form of a i plan, the general tendency of the inofculaé 
tions; | r 
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moft branches of the Profunda go off from the very 
root.of the artery, almoft.touching the great Femoral - 
Artery ; they are very large; they turn quick and fud- 
denly round the hip-joint; they are named the Crr- 
cUMFLEX Arteries of the hip-joint; and both thefe ar- 
teries inofculate upwards .with the arteries of the 
Se- 


condly, the Profunda has ufually three great branches 


haunch, which come from within the pelvis.: 


running downwatds, among the mufcles of the thigh; 
they go through among the mufcles, and of courte 
perforate from the fore.to the back parts of the thigh 5 
thefe again are called the Perroratine Arteries: they 
inofculate downwards with the articular arteries of 
the knee.+——-Thus, in this flight fketch, 1s chalked out 
the propofition, which I mean to eftablifh more fully» 


viz.. That the .Profunda lies as a great inofculating 
trunk betwixt the arteries furrounding the hip-joint, 
and the articular arteries of the knee; that the Femoral 
Artery being hurt in the middle of the thigh, the pro+ 
funda will, through. its lower branches, .nourifh the 
leg; and that the External Iliac Artery being wound- 
ed even at the groin, the arteries within the pelvis 
will prefs their blood upon the upper branches of the 
Profunda, fo that in like manner, thofe upper branches 
of the Profunda fhall nourifh the thigh. 

It is firange, I fay, that furgeons fhould have conti- 
nued merely talking about this artery, or making ex- 
periments ‘upon animals, more idle than even the mere 


conjecture and common report. The great Vefalius 


{carcely knew the Profunda; we fee it indeed in his 
plate, but we fee it only becaufe we know it, for 
3 though 
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though it is marked (J. y.) and though it is feen inof- 
culating with the arteries of the pelvis, it is neither 
drawn: truely nor well explained. But ftill Vefalius ob- 
ferves avery large anaftomofes with the thyroid artery, 
marked (o). Vid. “ Integra totius magne arteriz deli- 
neatio.”—But Vefalius’s drawing, or plan rather, ismuch 
worle than that of Euftachius; for in Euftachius’s 15th 
Table, we find the Profunda marked diftinly ; but 
it is not characterized with any of thofe inofculations, 
which give it its chief importance in the eye of the 
furgeon: nor is it defcribed at all even in the explana- 
- tions of the careful Albinus, who fhould have put, 
down T. figure 15, as the great “‘ Arteria and Vena 
Profunda femoris,” going down together into the flefh 
of the thigh. In Verhein this artery is again repre- 
fented'; it has its true proportions to the great Arte- 
rial Trunk, but it is reprefented as one long and fimple’ 
branch, not having that importance, nor thofe wide inof- 
culations, which conftitute its chief character. Next 
comes Heifter, who blames all former authors, Verhein 
excepted, for having forgotten this important! branch, 
which after all, fays Heifter, “is not fo very. rare *.” 

But 


¥* « Huic tanto magis miror, quod multi magni anatomici nullum pror- 
fus mentionem facerint ; cum tamen non fit adeo rarus,” p.142. © Fere 
omnes anatomici, Verheyeneo excepto, unicum tantum truncum et arterize 
cruralis et brachialis delinearunt, ut videre eft in Huftachii, Vefalii, imo'et 
in recentioribus preftantiffimis anatomicis, Gowpero fcilicet,”’ p. rag, 
Let any man, who knows what the Profunda fhould be, look to Cow- 
per’s third Table in his appendix to Bidlco, and he will there find the 
drawing of the Profunda, marked 70, nearly perfect, at lezft as gocd 
and as diftin@ as any other artery in his great plan of the aorta, and more 
correct than Verhein’s. This much is allowable in favour of our great, 


Englifh 
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But it may indeed be faid, that all authors knew it, 
while Heifter was ignorant of it, a paradox which is 
eafily proved ; for Vefalius, Euftachius, Verhein, Cow; 
per, all marked it very diftin@ly, fome with more and 
fome with lefs accuracy ; yet as their drawings were 
intended as plans of the arterial fyftem, it is implied of 
courfe, fince they did draw it at all, that they underftood 
itto be aregular and conftant artery; while Heifterknew 
it only as an accidental artery. Heifter began a mif- 
take, which did not end with himfelf; and which 
muft have produced much confufion and apprehenfion 
in the furgeon’s mind ; for having cured a fhoemaker, 
who haying dropped his knife had ftruck his-knees to- 
gether to catch it, and wounded the Femoral Artery, 
Heifter explains his opinion of the cafe, in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘“ If there be only one arterial trunk in this 
limb, as often happens there, neither the comprefs nor 
ligature, nor any thing but amputation, can fave the 
patient’s life. The limb muft fall into abfolute gan- 
grene *.” And fo hisconfultation proceeds in thefe terms.: 
-——~Firft, to try what can be done by @ comprefs 

and 


Englith furgeon, who has been enough accufed. Vid. Gulielmus Cow- 
per, citatus coram tribunale Nobilifs. Amplifs. Societatis Britann. Reg- 


* Imo, fi forte non nifi unicus arteriz cruralis truncus hoc in femore, 
adeffet 5 ficut feepe obfervari folet, fubinde ne ligatura quidem arterize 
Jefe ad fanandum hoc malum fufficeret, quia tunc partes infra ligaturam 
pofite, ob fanguinis arteriofi hac ipfa fublatum influxum fpachelo corriph 
folent, ita ut eger tune fine ablato crure f{ummoque vite, difcrimine ferva- 
“i non poflit. 
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and bandage; as if he had believed it poffible to heal 
the artery, whereas, compreflion, whenever it fuppref- 
fes bleeding, muft do fo by obliterating the cavity of 
the bleeding artery. Next he advifes, if the comprefs 
do not fuffice, then to open up the wound, and tie 
the artery ; and, as if the tying of the artery obliterat- 
ed the trunk more fairly than the comprefs ; he adds. 
** But if, having tied the artery, there fhould chance to 
be but one great trunk ;” “ Imo, fi forte non nifi unicus 
arterie truncus adeffet, the leg muft be cut off; other- 
wife the leg will mortify, and the patient muft die.” 
And Heilter not only explains himfelf thus upon an 
occafion, in which he was particularly interefted to 
underftand the Femoral Artery thoroughly ; but he 
adds to his pratical obfervation, and to his undigefted 
criticilms of Vefalius, Euftachias, and Cowper, a hifto- 
ry of the Femoral Artery, worfe in all refpeéts than that 
of any anatomiit who had gone before him; for he fays : 
“ The Crural or Femoral Artery moft commonly 
defcends through the whole thigh, quite to the knee, in 
one fingle trunk, giving only very trifling branches to 
the great mufcles of the thigh to nourifh them,” P. 141. 
-—‘* But neverthelefs it does fometimes divide in the 
upper part of the thigh into two great arteries *” 


It 


* “ Defcendit arteria cruralis feu femoralis unico tantum plerumque 
‘‘ trunco, per femur totum ufque infra genu, et utplurimum tantum 
“ minores ramulos ad mufculos vicinos pregrandes nutriendos {pargit,”” 
Pp. II 

interea tamen fubinde i in fuprema femoris parte, in duos magnos qua- 
fi truncos fe dividit, Ps 142 
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It is with notions like thefe that Heifter allows him- 
felf to fay, “ If in this cafe, (as often happens), there 
fhould be one great trunk only ;” when in fact, it 
were as difficult to find a thigh without a Profunda, 
as without a Femoral Artery. : 

But this miftake of Heifter did not end with him- 
felf: there is another furgeon of the prefent day, 
who is guilty of calling this a lufus nature, and of com- 
paring it, like Heifter, with the high forking of the 
Humeral Artery.—Mr Gooch miftakes this Profunda, 
calls it an accidental’ branch, a lufus naturz, an ac- 
cident fimilar to the high forking of the Humeral 
Artery ; he does not indeed clench it with Heifter’s 
direct’ affirmation, “ Scilicet fepe obfervari folet;” 
but he writes a paper in the Philofcphical Tranfadtions, 
to inform the world of this interetting difcovery, That 
he had feen three times a double artery in the 
thigh. ‘he terms in which Mr Gooch defcribes. this 
difcovery, which he made while performing an amputa- 
tion, and which he thought might turn out fo intereft- 
ing in confultations about aneurifms of the thigh, are 
thele: 

“In this amputation we obferved a divifion of the 
Femoral Artery into two trunks of equal fize running 
parallel. And fo near together as that we could con- 
ventently include them in one ligature with the 
needle, avoiding the nerve, after raifing them up with 
the diffeCting forceps by a. {mall portion of the connect- 
ing cellular membrane ; and here we found no occa- 
fon to take up any other vefltl.” Philos. Trans. an. 


rfo° 
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1775.-—-His amputation was particular only in this; 
that he had cut the thigh higher than ufual._—‘ The 
two great trunks lying parallel, and equal in fize to 
each other,” were the Femoral Artery and the Pro- 
funda, and where he tied in one great ligature, both 
the Femoral Artery and the Profunda, there was no 
great wonder that he found no other bleeding arteries, 
Thefe are the only peculiarities that I can fee in this 
amputation, and I dare fay, his other amputations were 
_ very like this. When fuch an author proceeds, in the 
next part of his paper, to retail to us his experiments 
made (with the help of a famous Farrier), upon horfes 
and dogs, it is very allowable to fay, that fuch experi- 
ments were more idle than even the mere conjeGure 
and common report. And furely, when furgeons three 
years ago *, could venture to tie the Femoral Artery 
fupported by no better hopes than this; we, know- 
ing the Profunda, and all its connections with other 
velicls as we do now, fhould be very bold in tying the 

artery 


* The celebrated Profeffor Murray fays, “ I never could find this 
fame double artery in the thigh, which Gooch pretends to have found 
three times, and believes to occur very often.” “ Nec unguam mihi arte- 
riam femoralem fuperficialem duplicam videre licuit, qualem celeber_ 
Gooch fe ter obfervaffe contendit, &c.” p.44. No wonder that Murray 
never found any fuch thing, for Murray knew what the Profunda was, 
and perhaps was not fo well acquainted with the Englih language, as to 
underftand that Mr Gooch was calling the arteria profunda, a lufus natu- 
re, a double Femoral Artery, &c. and was look cing ont for it in horfes 
and dogs That Gooch did not know the Profunda, is plain from this, 
that he never once meftions it in his Surgery, nor in his Royal Society 
paper. Mir Gooch’s opinion, and indeed his experiments, are repeated in 
shat edition of his Surgery, which was publifhed in 3792. 
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artery very freely, not only in the thigh, but even if 
the groin. 7 

But the proof of this muft be ai up toa greater 
degree of certainty, for it refts upon two points, the rea- 
foning from anatomy, and the final authority of facts; 
and however ftrong our perfuafion might be, that the 
patient would recover, though the main artery of the 
thigh were tied ; yet until we abfolutely fee one pa- 
tient at leaft recover from fuch an accident, our o- 
pinion is ftill little removed from that vulgar sition, 
which is implied in fuch expreffions as thefe ; “ We re- 
folved to try whether the limb might not be nourifhed 
by the inofculating arteries.” This hefitating timorous 
language is ufed even at this day, when we have the 
moft certain proofs of this very interefting fact ; for it 
has been tried, and it has fucceeded alfo, toa degree 
which our reafoning from anatomy could hardly havé 
led us to expect. 

The operation for aneurifm of the ham, or aneu- 
rifm in the middle of the thigh, never fails from want 
of a free circulation ; though no doubt, it often does 
failfrom another caufe, for fo great an Artery is not eafily 
commanded; it is not compreffioti nor even ligature, that 
will always do ; and this great artery often burfts out. 
Many patients have died fuddenly in the night, many 
alfo have died of fucceffive bleedings, which the furgeon 
could neither prevent nor fupprefs; while death me 
gangrene has been extremely rare. 

I think Iam fafe in faying, that inall cafes where out 
ligatures can command the artery, our patient js fafe ; 

| which 
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which is tantamount to faying, that wherever we can 
force the blood towards the inofculating arteries, they 
enlarge : and operations for popliteal and femoral aneu- 
rifms, for aneurifms in the bam and thigh, have fuc- 
ceeded fo often, both in recent accidents, and in old 
difeafes, that on this point, we need have no fear; I 
“need not labour to prove to you a thing fo generally 
known. . But it is of importance towards giving you 
confidence in all accidents and difficulties, that l explain 
to you how poflible it is to tie the artery in the groin, 
and fave the limb; an argument which I enter upon 
the more willingly,’ as it includes, a fortior!, the doc- 

trine of all lower wounds. 3 
When we obferve the free inofculations of the Pro- 
funda, with the articular arteries of the knee, we are 
encouraged to tie the Femoral Artery any where be- 
low the root of the Profunda ; and feeing that it is the 
Profunda which faves the limb, we tie the artery in the 
thigh, as freely asin the ham. We are encouraged 
by thefe flender inofculations round the knee-joint, to 
tie the artery any where below the giving off. of the 
Profunda, and when we compare with thefe, the high 
inofculations formed by the upper branches of the 
fame Profunda, afcending and incircling the more fle thy 
joint of the hip, we need not want courage alfp, to 
tie the artery inthe groin. Thefe upper inofculations, 
belong toan order of arteries large in proportion to the 
limb they nourith; juft as the arteries of the knee are 
delicate, in proportion to the fmallnefs of the leg; and 
1 am perfuaded, that in good time, the accidents 
of practice, and the boldnefs of the furgeon, will - 
Ir make 
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make our apprehenfions about fuccefs in this cafe 

appear as childifh as the notions of the older {urgeons, 
who had their amputation inftruments in.good order, 
whenever they ventured to operate for aneurifm in 
the arm. 

Guattani was called to attend a young man, who 
had an aneurifm of the Iliac Artery, at firft fmall and 
limited to the groin, lying clofe up under the ligament 
of the thigh, feeming indeed to come from within the 
pelvis. But foon after, Guattani bad begun to apply 
his comprefies, (viz. in one month after), and while 
the tumor feemed yielding to the compreffion, it burft 
fuddenly during the night, with intenfe pain, fo that 
they were obliged inffantly to cut the bandages and 
‘give him relief, then immediately the blood pufhing 
forwards among the cellular fubftance ‘which furrounds 
the pfoas mufcle, produced fo fudden an enlargement 
of the tumor, that Guattani at next vilit, faw that all 
hopes of a tite were now at an end. Ina few days 
more the tumor filled the whole of the hypochondrium, 
came plainly from within the pelvis, and going along 
the groin, extended quite to the middle of the thigh. 
With this prodigious tumor beating ftrongly, and fill- 
ing the thigh and haunch both within and without, the 
man: lingered for three or four weeks, and then died. 
“Phis cafe,” fays Guattani, “‘ excited in mea great de- 
fire of inveftigating the whole courle of the Femoral Ar- 
tery 3” and in this enquiry, we find Guattani difcovering 
and proving more than he himfelf knew of, and much 
more than the celebrated Murray will allow; for Mur- 
iay fays, ‘although Guattani was able to ope tepid 

water, 
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water, tinged with yellow from the arteries of the pel- 
VIS, round into the arteries of the leg and thigh; yet I 
fufpeA ftrongly that the groffér fluid, the blood, would 
pafs through the fame channels more dificultly, nay 
fo fparingly as not to nourifh the limb *. 

But the faci as it ftands in Guattanits this: Firft, 
he found by diffeGing, in going carefully along the 
courfe of the femoral artery, that it was ftraitened from 
the groin down to the ham, where it was almoift obli- 
terated. “1 thought indeed, fays Guattani, that the 
Poplitical Artery was abfolutely obliterated, till by 
examining more carefully, I found that it could jut 
receive one of Anell’s wires +.” ’ Now, fince Anell’s 
wire is no bigger than a briftle, may we not fay that — 
it was obliterated, that no blood pafled that way, that 
the limb had lived from the time of the burfiing of the 
aneurifm, and during the gradual obliteration of its 
great artery, only by ‘the inofculations along its 
‘parts. ; 

Secondly, Guattani found, “ the injetion of tepid 
water tinged yellow, that the blood had gone round 
by the branches of the Gluteal, Sciatic, and Pudic Ar- 
teries ; that in fhort, it had gone round by the arteries 

Th ec from 


* « Licet enim ex Cel. Guattani experimentis conftet, aquam colore 
flaveo tinétam et calefactam, fi arte in Arteriam Iliacam internam peih- 
tur, arterias femoris larga copia penetrare, hifque abfciflis ex muinoribus 
ejus furculis abunde defluere; vereor tamen ne liquor craffior qualis 
fauguis eft, multo difficilius eafdem pervadet vias,: vel latices hujus vitalis 


portio egrius tranfmiffa in fufficiens prebeat membri nutrimen.” 


+ €ed re accuratius infpecta, cognovi, tantum in arteria cavi relictum 


effe ut Anellianum fpecillum poffet admittere, quamivis id egre feret, &c. 
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from within the pelvis furrounding the hip, into the 
TVibial and Fibular Arteries below the ham. 

This is the moft fingular fact in the whole pathology 
of aneurifms; for the blood which had nourifhed this 
limb had moved not only through the common inofcu- 
lations round the bip joint, but it had gone by the 
moft circuitous courfe, and to finith its circle, the blood 
-muft have paffed through three feries of inofculating 
veffels: Thus, the blood came-not from the upper in- 
ofculations of the Profunda into the trunk of the Pro- 
funda, and fo round the haunch by a fhort circle, into 
the great artery of the thigh, but muft have proceeded. 
fir through the Gluteal and other Arteries of the Pel- 
yisinto the Articular Arteries of the hip; then from the 
Articular Arteries of the hip into the Profunda, which 
is their parent trunk; then it had gone down from 
the main trunk of the Profunda along thofe lower 
branches of the Profunda, which are named its Per- 
forating arteries ; then from thefe the lower extremities 
of the Profunda it had pafled into the Articular Ar- 
teries of the knee, and by this latt inofculation the 
blood once more had accefs to the trunk, wx. to the 
Popliteal Artery, where it divides into arteries for the 
leg. In fhort, it nad happene ef'Sin this cafe, as muft 
always happen, that the fmaller arteries grew ftronger 
in both funétions at once, z. ¢. that the arteries turn- 
ing round the hip were both fo much increafed in 
lize as to be able to carry ‘a fufficient quantity of 
blood: for nourifhing the thigh; and their inofculating 
extremities allo were enlarged in like proportion, fo 
as to tranfmit a {ufficient quantity of blood for nou- 


rifhing 
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rifhing the leg. The blood had paffed all along by 
thefe veflels which lie upon the back part of the thigh, 
leaving the Proper Femoral Artery dry of blood, and 
almoft clofed all the way from the groin, or rather 
from within the pelvis, down to the ham; and I call 
upon Murray, with all his knowledge of aid blood-vef- 
fels (and no other man knows fo much about them as 
he does), to point out any other paflage for that blood 
by which the limb continued to live. | 
Another thing alfo deferves notice in this very in- 
terefting cafe, viz. that in their natural and undilated 
condition, the arteries round the haunch will not tranf- 
mit the blood thus freely, even through one inofcula- 


tion, much lefs through three fucceeding feries of inof- 


culating arteries; and this circulation of the yellow 
water ufed by Guattani was thus free merely on account 
of the gradual dilatation of the arteries in this difor- 
dered limb: For Guattani after this made an experi- 
jrent upon the arteries of a found limb*, which ex- 
plains: to us how valt the ditfercnce is sep xt the 


condition 


% \ 

* Guattani does not markg@he difference betwixt his experiment and his 
diffection ; but his experiment wasthis: Firft, he placed his injecting tube 
above the Hypogaftric Artery, then he tied the Femoral Artery in the 

evoin, and threw in his injection, and j it went round eafily into the Pro- 
Ce Femoris; which he explains by faying ‘More fatis copiofe per- 
64" thoxit ao Next me made another ligature upon the great artery in the 
hem, imitating the obitrucion in this cafe of aneurifm, and he forced the 
injection round in a fecond inofculating circle, viz. by the Articular Ar- 
teries of the knee, where of courfe the injection was a little retarded, but 
fill owed out indeed, “liguorem, fane effluere confpexi’’ but infinitely 
lefs eafily, “ fed longe lentius, parciufque.” 
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condition of arteries in an aneurifmal limb, and in a _ 
found one*. | 

Thus, the conclufions are thefe: 

1. That a fine inje@ion of coloured water, which 
will not pafs through the vefiels of a found limb, will 
circulate freely in the dilated veffels of an aneurifmal 
limb. 

2. That not this yellow water only, which Murray 
{peaks fo lightly of, but alfo the circulating blood will 
pafs freely all the way from the arteries within the 
pelvis to the artery in the ham; for this leg lived a 
month after the burfting of the aneurifm, during which 
time the inofculating arteries continued enlarging and 
the great trunk contracting, till at laft the trunk was 
entirely obliterated and the inofculating branches car- 
ried all the circulating blood. 

3. That we are fafe not only in tying the artery in 
the thigh, but in tying it in the groin ; for in this cale 
the blood came down by the back part of the limb. 
The artertes were obliterated upon the fore-part of the 
limb; yet it was not by gangrene of the limb that 
this patient died. 

It is not from my being limited to this fingle cafe, 
that I here prefs the point fo ftrongly; Ido this on- 
ly to make it clear, while I have many other cafes 

in 


* My friend Mr Harknefs cut off the thigh of a very ,big and ftrong 
man, on account of an aneurifm of the Femoral Artery complicated with 
a fracture of the thigh-bone; and although the blood had been interrupted 
only for three weeks, he needed to take up 12 great arteries with the 
needle, and ftill left the ftump bleeding at every point. 
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in referve, which will perhaps prove the point as fairly. 
For example, when the celebrated Heitter laid a large 
comprefs upon the wound of the Femoral Artery ; and 
laid a fucceflion of firm compreffes along all the courfe 
of the artery from the wounded part, quite up to the 
groin *; when he bound thefe comprefies by the tight- 
eft rollers, drawn with all his ftrength; when he con-- 
tinued a compreffion which fuppreffed the bleeding 
from a wounded Femoral Artery for three weeks; what 
did he do? Js it to be fuppofed, that thefe large com- 
prefles, merely fupprefled the ftronger aGion of the 
artery, and kept its wounded lips in contaét, till they 
healed? Surely not, no one who has ever feen the lips 
of a wounded artery will expect fuch-a cure; for the 
hps of a wounded Artery are fo callous, and fo turned 
away from each other, that the wound of an artery, 
firuck even with a keen lancet, refembles (as the cele- 
brated Monro the father obferves, in deicribing an aneu- 
rifm of the arm), rather a round hole ftruck witha punch. 
When Heifter applied his comprefs and bandages fo as 
_to fupprefs the bleeding, furely he compreffed the 
artery! When he comprefled the artery, furely he put 
its fides together! When he obliterated thus the canal of 
the artery, the force of the blood fell upon the inofcu- 
lating branches, and they would focn enlarge to fuch 
a degree, as to carry freely all-the circulating blood. 
The circulating blood would no longer feek the main 
trunk of the artery, which therefore would contra@ by 
being 
* This was Heifter’s contrivance for fuppreffing the bleeding in the 
cafe of the Shoemaker. 
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being empty ; and its walls would adhere at that. point 
where it was particularly comprefied : Heilter’s cure by 
compreflion, would refemble in all effential points, the 
cure by ligature; in this orly it would differ,” that 
befides being tedious, painful, uncertain, the cure by 
compreffion would obliterate both trunk and branch; 
for fince the Prefunda lies directly behind the Femoral 
Artery betwixt the comprefs and the bone, againtt 
which the artery is comprefled, the comprefles would 
obliterate the Profunda, as well as the Femoral Artery, 
Jeaving nothing to fupport the limb, but that feries of 
jnofculating arteries running along the back part of the 
thigh; the value of which I have jutt explained. In fhort, 
the Profunda lying fo dire@ly behind the Femoral 
Artery, as to be taken up by Gooch in the fame ligature, 
may very reafonably be fuppofed to be’ affected by 
‘the fame broad comprefs which covers the Femoral 
Artery. - 

But there is alfo another phenomenon in ieee of 
the Femoral Arteries, which is very interefting, and 
which proves this point completely ; for independently 
of operations by ligature or compreffion, we have evi- 
dence in the natural cures, (as fometimes nature herfelf 
performs the cure), that the Profunda may be cut off 

together with the Femoral Artery, and yet the limb be 
preferved, We fee, for example, a great aneuriimal 
tumour of the groin, we fee it increafing rapidly till 
the fkin threatens to fall into gangrene, and we are 
for fome days waiting in great anxiety and fear, for 
that laft change, in which the fkin is to burft, and 


the patient to expire with one fudden euth of blood. 
‘Then 
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Then the fever begins, the beating of the tumor 
ceafes, the {kin becomes livid, the whole limb is cold 
and without pulfe, every thing feems to foretel an in- 
ftant gangrene. But thefe which are fo often the 
mortal figns of gangrene in the whole limb, are fome- 
times rather the prefages of a happy cure; for either the 
clotted blood has fo accumulated, or in the natural 
aneurifm, viz. that proceeding from a dilatation only 
of the artery, the loofer coagula have fo fallen down 
from the walls of the aneurifmal bag into the main chan- 
nel of the artery, as to {top the circulation from the groin 
downwacds, in both the arteries of the thigh. Such ob- 
ftructions turn afide the current of the circulation, new 
channels are found for the blood, and as it begins to flow 
more freely in thefe, the pulfe, the heat, the feeling of 
the limb, are all gradually reftored ; they are perfect in 
a few days, the patient awakens from the low delirium 
which accompanied the firit alarming figns, and not 
only his life is fafe, but in a little while, his limb alfo is 

perfectly reftored *. 
Nay, it has happened more ftrangely flill, that very 
nearly the fame procefs has performed the cure; but 
during this natural cure, the tumor burfting, has laid 
the limb fo open, that the furgeon has (if we may be 
allowed the expreffion) been able to look into the 
‘limb, and fee how the veffels were affected from the 
‘groin quite downto the ham. “ A young man having 
G an 


* Cafes of this nature, may be feen in the London Medical Journal, 
by Mr Joart Simmons, in the Medical and Surgical Tranfaétions, and in 
other collections, 


é 
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an aneurifm of about three weeks old in the groin, it 
grew in a fhort time to fuch a fize, that after giving him 
excruciating pain, it burft inwardly, upon which the 
tumor flattened and extended downwards towards the 
hip; with relief of pain and increafe of the cedema, 
which had for fome time affected the leg. The leg 
now cold and motionlefs, was in danger of prefent 
gangrene; but in 48 hours, the limb feemed to reco- 
ver, the cedema leflened, the tumor burft irregularly 
about the groin, and difcharged its contents, partly a 
thin fanies, partly clotted blood. In eight days, the 
whole tumor, or in other words, the whole thigh, fell 
into fuch gangrenous fuppuration, that it lay entirely 
open. The. fartorius, pectinalis, triceps, and all the 
mufcles of the thigh were naked, and asif diffected. 
in the bottom of this great triangular hollow, lay the 
infertion of the Pfoas Magnus alfo bare*. This gan- 
grene of courfe penetrated quite to the Inner Trochan- 
ter of the thigh bone, and laid open all that part of 
the thigh, in which the. nerves and great veffels lie. 
This triangular cavity, extended from the ligament of 
the thigh to that part of the triceps at which the vein 
and artery pafs trom the fore to the back part of the 
thigh, and in all that {pace, nothing was to be feen 
but the mufcles clean feparated or diffected as it were 

by 


* Hinc factum eft, mufculis, Pegtineo, Hiaco, atque Pfoas parte infera, 
fartorio, anteriori, denique tricipitis portione, denudatis, et a putredine 
vindicatis, triangularem alveum, pottremis hifce geminis precipue inter- 
clufum, ab inguinis ligamento ad fedem ufque, qua decuffatim implicantur, 
vafis, nervifque cruralibus in eodem alveo excurrentibus, a putredine peni- 
tus deftructis, expoliatum rubentemque apparuifle.—-GUATTAN}. 
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by the gangrene. The great nerve, vein, and artery 
were entirely gone; nay further, the furgeon, the ce- 
lebrated Petro Javina, was obliged to puth his finger 
up under the ligament of the thigh, and to make an 
incifion there, that the matter from within the pelvis 
might come down more freely. It is not wonderful 
that the patient lying in this moft miferable condition 
died flowly, wafted by his dileafe. | 
There needs no experiment of inje@ting yellow wa- 
ter, to explain to us what had happened in this cafe. 
That the patient lived one month after the burfting ‘of 
his aneurifm, the thigh lying open all the while, is fuffi- 
cient proof that the limb was nourifhed; and fuch a 
limb having lived, fatisfies us alfo, that the thigh may 
furvive after the Femoral Artery is interrupted, after 
the Profunda alfo is cut off along with the Femoral 
Artery, and-alfo after the common Iliac Artery is burt 
abfolutely within the pelvis. But in juftice to this in- 
terefting fubje@, I muft lay before you one cafe more, 
which I am induced to do for two reafons; in the firft 
place, the cafe is perfect, the patient having lived ;—. 
and in the next place, 1 have but to prefent the cafe 
to you in a fair tranflation, the chief accidents of it are 
already explained; and if you reafon for yourfelves as I 
have argued on the other cafes, you will find it clear 
ly proved, that in the following cafes cured by the cele- 
brated Guattani, not only the Profunda was comprel: ° 
Jed along with the Femoral Artery, but that the External 
Iliac was fo compreffed alfo at the paflage from under 
Poupart’s ligament, that every artery on the fore part 
of the thigh, was ftopped. 
ee 
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“A gold{mith of the name of Morellus fifty five years 
of age, confulted Guattani about opening a tumor in 
the groin, which all the other furgeons declared, had 
come to a perfeét fuppuration. Morellus had during the 
whole winter, complained ofa fettled pain in the right 
groin, fometimes milder, fometimes very violent, but 
never abfe nt, accompanied during the winter only with 
a degree of lamenefs, but now in the {pring it had be- 
gun to fwell. When this unlucky Morellus going 
along with others on the qth of June to Saint Peters, 
to fee the pompous ceremony of the confecration of 
the hoft, was ferzed fuddenly with fuch dreadful pain, 
that he was obliged to go home, and partly from 
fear, partly from the violence of the pain, went to bed 
and lay for three months under the care of his phyfi- 
cians, their prefcriptions all ineffectual, his difeafe in- 
creafing daily ; and the unfortunate Morellus now al- 
motft hectic, was entirely confined to bed. There was 
great {welling of the groin, contraction of the thigh, 
(fo that he could not ftretch it out,) and a diftin@ fluc- 
tuation of the groin, which extended from the Sy mphi- 
fis Pubis to the fpine of the Ilium, but ftill without 
tenfion or pain; but on the contrary, the fluid fluc- 
tuated freely, and feemed to be immediately under the 
fkin. : 

Guattani could not allow himfelf to believe this to be 
a proper fuppuration, becaufe the fluCtuation brought 
no relief; and though there was no pulfation, he 
yet fufpected aneurifm, and explaining himfelf on this 
head to the confulting phyfician and furgeon, Amicio 
and’ Maximinus, both profeffors in Rome. They agreed 

3 to 
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to {pend a few days longer in trying common remedies, 
partly that they might make a trial of fuch remedies, 
but chiefly to allow time for Guattani to make up his 
mind concerning the nature of this difeafe. ; 
After fifteen days, they found no change except 
a new fuppuration within four fingers breadth of 
the great trochanter, and; therefore, refolved to do the 
operation, and.to cut in the groin as the place the moit 
favourable for flopping the flux of blood, in cafe of 
Guattani’s fears about Aneurifim being well found- 
ed. : 3 
But left the affiftants or friends, and more efpecially 
the patient himfelf fhould be alarmed with the fight of 
blood, Guattani talked over this fubject with the 
patient, affured him that he had provided every thing 
for ftopping the blood, explaining to him at the fame 
time, how eafy it would be to enlarge his {mall incifion, 
in cafe of there being pus only in the tumor, and ex- 
plaining alfo, that in cafe of pure blood flowing, he 
would prefently give it a free exit, fo as at leaft to 
empty the bag, and would let the frefh blood run ftill, 
even after the emptying of the bag, if his ftrength 
would bear it. After which, he pledged himfelf to 
fecure the artery by compreffion, if he could only 
get his comprefs fairly put down upon the artery 
itfelf. After all this, fays Guattani, I truft there 
will come on a good fuppuration, and that you will 
be reftored to perfec health; at all events this is ex~ 
prefsly what muft be done, and all that can be done to 
attain that defireable end.” 
- “ Morellus heard me,” fays Guattani, “ with a com- 


4 
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pofed mind, and we proceeded to our operation boldly ; 
being provided with bafins for receiving the matter, 
and compreiies and bandages for commanding the 
blood. Then the furgeon Maximinus introduced his 
curved biftery delicately into the higheft point of 
the tumor, near the Crifta Ili where the {kin was parti- 
cularly thin, when inftantly pure blood gufhed violent- 
ly out, to the great alarm.of all prefent. But. en- 
couraging the patient, I took one of the bafons, fays 
Guattani, in my own hand, and extracted fuch quanti- 
ties of blood by this fmall opening that I filled one 
bafon, took up a fecond, and ftill continued my work, 
till the pure arterial blood began to flow, and the 
patient to faint.” The blood was ftopped by Maxi- 
minus clapping his thumb upon the orifice: and 
Guattani by graduated compreis one above another, 
with firm bandages, fo fupptefled the bleeding, that 
the patient did not faint, but, on the contrary, was pre- 
fently relieved from all his fever and pain; and: being 
fupported with cordials from time to time, he went on 
without either bleeding or any other bad fymptom, 
and without their needing to touch the bandage till 
the 12th day, when the dreffings being removed, no-. 
thing flowed from the wound but a little pus; which 
fhowed that the artery was fairly clofed, and encourag- 
ed them to go on with the cure. Although the fuppur- 
ation was not excellive, they were forced to make a 
counter-opening, and accomplifhed the cure in little more 
than two months.—Now the coagulated blood at firtt, 
and thefrefh blood after, the patient’s feeling no lownefs 
during the emptying of the bag, and his fainting when the 

pure 
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pure blood began to run, prove this to have been an 
aneurifm, and Guattani did wilely in allowing fome of 
the arterial blood to efcape, that he might have a 
greater command of the artery, and be enabled to 
comprefs it. , 

Now, it fignifies nothing to the point, whether this 
was or was not an aneurifm; nor, if it were truly an a- 
neurilm, does it fignify whether it werean aneurif{m of 
a branch only, or of the main artery of the thigh; nor 
whether the aneurifm were above or below that point 
at which the Profunda goes off. The queftion is, whe- 
ther the main artery were flopped above the Profunda 
by the violent compreffion which they needed to make? 
And this is folved by Guattani’s refleions upon the 
cafe, which are thefe two only. 

‘This cafe fettles, fays Guattani, two great quef- 
tions which difturbed me very much; for in the firft 
place, the preflure was juch as to prevent the leaft drop 
of blood from pafling down the artery; whence I was 
fatisfied that the limb was nourifhed by the Internal I- 
lac Artery alone; and fince this aneurifm was cured 
by comprefion merely, 1 am fatisfied that compreffion 
will cure any aneuriim, whether from wounds or from 
difeafe.” 

The firong conclufions of this cafe alfo the celebrat- 
ed Murray tries to efcape, by faying, ‘Vero fimile vi- 
_detur, Arteriam Femoralem fupra inguen jam divifam 
fuifle, nam alioquin, toto trunco compreffo, vix aula tam 
fortunate cefliflent.”” But far from its being likely that _ 
the Femoral Artery divided above the groin, it is im- 
potiible for the Femoral Artery to have divided with- 


in 
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in the pelvis into two arteries deftined for the thigh. 
The Iliac Artery does indeed divide within the pel- 
vis into two arteries, but they are the natural ones, viz. 
the Hypogaftric Artery, going from within the pel- 
vis to fupply the hip; and the Femoral Artery de- 
{cending along the thigh. 

Thus you perceive, that this queftion whether 
to tie the Femoral Artery in the groin or to cut 
off the thigh, is a matter of: ferious importance ; 
that there are every where proofs of its fafety, if we 
will but feek them out; that there are every where 
doubts alfo about the fafety of it in the books of the 
beft authors, (for among the beft authors the celebrat- 
ed Murray mutt rank very high): But upon thefe 
proofs and reafonings I think my conclution ftands 
firm; that though our ligatures will not always hold; 
though it is never eafy to command fo large an artery 
as the Femoral Artery at the groin; though fucceflive 
inflammations and the deep driving of blood will of- 
ten hurt the inofculations, and prevent our fuccefs, yet 
fome have been abfolutely cured by tying the Femoral 
Artery at the groin, and the bodies of thofe who have 
died have proved how poftible it wasto have made a cure, 
and that in this, as in other aneurifms, the difficulty is not 
that nature, on her part, has failed to providefufhiciént 
inofculations, but that the Surgeon cannot, on his part, 
fecure the great artery, fo as to obliterate its canal and 
make its internal furfaces adhere. 
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Tus furgery of the other great arterial trunk, w7z. 
the artery of the arm, ftands precifely in the fame cir- 
cumftances, i. e. its inofculations are perfet, and yet 
they are not known; for the rule of practice which 
dire@s us in wounds of the Femoral Artery to cut the 
thigh off, concludes comimonly with a more violent 
declaration concerning the danger from wounds of the 
Axillary Artery: “But if the Brachial Artery be 
wounded near the Axilla, or if the Axillary Artery it- 
felf be wounded, it is neceflary to take off.the limb at 
the joint.” | | 

If a man will look only fuperficially on thefe 
matters, or will be fatisfied with general conclafions 
deduced from the accidents only of one particular cafe, 
then indeed he will be hurried along into this rafh 
practice of cutting off arms as well as legs: Or in o- 
ther words, if to eftablifh this rule of furgery, nothing 
more were required than an authentic cafe of a wound- 
ed Axillary Artery followed by gangrene and death, 
fuch proofs might be found in every common book. Thus 
Mr Gooch tells us, p, 76. “That he was called by a 
neighbouring furgéon to attend along with him a man 
who had been juft before, ina flate of exceffive intoxica- 
tion, thrown from his cart, the wheels of which had 
pafied over thé top of his arm and fhoulder, bruifing 
all the parts quite up to his neck, while an iron hoop 
projecting from the cart had cut him under the arm, 
tearing fairly acrofs the artery and all the great nerves 
which go down along the arm.” | 7 
_ The limb was wholly deprived of fenfation and mo- 
tion, they felt no pulfe at the wrift, and they conclud- 
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ed that the Bronchial Artery was divided, although the 
bleeding, which was at firft profufe, had ftopped, partly 
by the retraction of the artery, and partly by their 
having tied down his arm to his fide.” 

‘““ Fad not the drunken condition of the patient and 
the violent contufion of the parts furrounding the 
joint difcouraged us, fays Gooch, we fhould have pro- 
pofed immediate amputation at the joint. The next 
morning the arm appeared in different parts difcoloured, 
emphyfematous and gangrenous; by noon it was totally 
dead and infenfible to the finger ends ; and onthe third 
day towards the evening the patient expired. The day 
after hisdeath, the arm was fo thoroughly putrid that we 
were unable to diffedl it, till after having wafhed it well 
with warm vinegar and fpirits, we opened it, and 
found the bundle of the great nerves entirely cut a- 
crofs, and the artery alfo divided and its upper end 
retracted an inch into the Axila.”—But this, far from: 
being a general proof, is an accident merely: It is ex- 
plained by the general circumftances of the cafe; the 
inebriation of the patient, his lofs of blood, the cutting 
of the whole bundle of the Axillary Nerves, are of 
themlelves fufficient to account for his death. Perhaps 
he died as Captain M- 


did, whole cafe is related by 
the celebrated Mr White, rather from his inebriation, 
lofs of blood, and wounded nerves, than from the ne- 
cefiary confequences of his wound. Captain M ’s 
arm preferved its ¢irculation ; its heat had returned ; 
the vein {welled upon putting a ligature round the 
arm, and he died after the arm was fafe from all the 
conlequences of the gangrene. 


But 
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But this cafe, related by Mr Gooch, was compli- 
cated with other accidents; for we are told that they 
were deterred from amputation, by the bruifed 
condition of the parts furrounding the joint. The 
wheel had paffed along the arm and fhoulder quite up 
to the neck ; thefe parts were black ; and I dare fay, 
little better than gangrenous: It is no wonder then, that 
an arm fo mangled, upon a body fo hurt and difordered, 
fell into immediate gangrene. | 

Fence we fee the folly of deducing any general con- 
clufion from an individual cafe, and we are thus further 
reminded of this good rule in philofophy, that one po- 
fitive evidence mutt outweigh any number of negative 
proofs. That if we can find one fingle example of an 
Axillary Artery wounded, and the arm faved; it is 
then a fettled point, that in favourable circumftances 
the inofculating arteries round the fhoulder will fave 
the arm; and the conclufion ftands fo firm, that though 
there thould be produced againft that fingle recovery a 
whole hoft of negative proofs, it evidently becomes 
our duty, whenever we are prefented with fuch a cafe 
feeming to contradi&t this pofitive proof, to fearch into 
the circumftances and accidents which have made that 
one cafe fail, while another has been followed by fuch 
perfect fuccefs. As the pureft cafe, the leat com pil. 
cated, and the moft unequivocal example of this fuc- 
cefs, I put down the following. 

About fixty years ago, Mr Hall was called to a 
man in Chefhire, who had received a very confiderable 
wound, juft below the Axilla, by a {cythe which had 
_ divided the Brachial Artery. The man foon fainted 
pS ge away 
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away with the lofs of blood, which preferved his life, 
as no body was near him. Mr Hall, being only accl- 
dentally in the neighbourhood, had no needles with 
him; but as foon as he arrived, he eafily laid hold of 
the artery with his finger and thumb} till he could 
procure fome thread, which he immediately tied round 
the veffel, and effe@tually fecured it. ‘The man reco- 
vered the ufe of bis arm, though he had ever after a 
weak and trembling pulle*.” 

It was the broadnefs and opennefs of this wound, that 
enabled the furgeon to fee the bleeding artery, and to 
take it up fo fairly, as to fave at once, both the life 
and the limb of the patient; for in many other cafes, 
it has only been by confenting to lofe the limb, that 
the patient has faved his life; or where the limb has 
been faved from amputation, it has in general hung 
lifelefs, and like a piece of mummy by his fide. 

If it were worth while, I fhould be careful to explain 
the chief accidents of this kind, fo as to prove the 
following politions: That the wound of the axillary is 
lefs dangerous ftill, than wounds of the Femoral Arte- 
ry: That when gangrene has feemed to proceed from 
a wound of the Axillary Artery, it has been owing ra- 
ther to the complications and accidents of the cale: 
That when together with a wound of the artery, the 
bones are fraCtured, or the foft parts bruifed, as with 
a waggon wheel, the cure will be almoft impoffible, . 
and the parts muft fall into gangrene: That where, 
by the force of the artery driving the blood inwards, 

the 


* Vid. White’s cafe of Captain Mounfey. 
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the Cellular Subftance and the interftices of the muf- 
cles are filled, or, as L may fay, rather injetted with 
blood, there we fhall have a flow and tedious cure ; 
that if the inofculating arteries be torn by a lacerat- 
ed wound, or their circulation difordered and inter- 
rupted by a high inflammation and {welling of the 
parts, this alfo will make a very doubtful cafe, in thele 
circumftances alfo, it mutt be dangerous to attempt 
the cure. But all thefe do not belong to the general 
gueftion ; they are merely the peculiarities of the 
cafe; they are the very points to be debated in any 
great confultation; but they are not arguments for a 
general rule. Let, therefore, the furgeon do as he fees 
prudent in cafes of wounded arteries, with lacerated 
wounds, broken bones, a difordered fyftem, a weakly 
habit of body; but on account of a fimple wound of 
the great artery, he fhould not allow himfelf even to 
talk of the amputation of the limb. 

Although I am fatistied that I have explained to you 
the true grounds of this rule of practice, yet I fhould 
feel as if there were fomething imperfed in the proof, 
unlefs 1 faid alfo here, as I did in {peaking of the leg a 
few words about the inofculating arteries. The arteries 
which go round the joint of the fhoulder, may be very 
properly compared with thofe which belong to the hip 
joint; the one fet of arteries goes round the Scapula, 
as the other goes round the haunch bone, and the one 
is as well able as the other, by free inofculations, to 
fupply the hmb below. Firft one great artery comes 
from within the chett, paffes tran{verfely acrofsthe root of 
the neck, crofles over the fhoulder, and going down over 
a ss the 
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the Scapula, fhould be named the Supra ScapuLar. 
Artery, and is one upon which we may chiefly rely *. 
Secondly, other great branches come off from the artery 
without the cheft, from the deepeft part of the Axillary 
Artery, where it lies high up in the axilla. Thefeasthey 
turn over the lower part of the Scapula, fhould be named 
the SupscApuLar Arteries, and they have free inofcula- 
tions with thofe above. The third great artery coming off 
from the general trunk of the humeral artery, is a great 
mufcular branch, which runs down along all the back part 
of the arm; belongs chiefly to the mufcles and (like the 
mufcular artery of the thigh), this alfo is named Pro-. 
FuNDA. And whether the great artery be wounded juft 
where it comes from under the clavicle, 7. e. betwixt 
that great branch which goes over the Scapula and 
that which goes round the Scapula from below; or 
whether it be wounded betwixt the lower Scapular 
Artery and the Profunda, fill the limb is fafe; we are 
affured of it by cafes; we forfee the fuccefs of all fuch 
operations by the fuccefs of our injeGions ; I have 
often found that when even in the oldeft fubjects, I 
have puthed injection (of the coarfeft kind), from the 

arch 


* ‘This artery is regular as far as relates tothe Scapula, but in its origin 
itis quite irregular. This great artery going over the Scapula, named Supra- 
Scapular artery,or Arteria Dorlalis Scapule, moft commonly comes from 
within the cheft, being the firit great branch of the THyroip ARTERY; 
fometimes it proceeds from the CERVICALIS, or artery of the neck ; fome- 
times it comes off upon the outfide of the cheft ; it makes large inofcula- 
tions, and is the branch particularly to be depended upon; but all the 
Cervical Arteries affift with their lefer inofculations and all of them, or any 
enc of them, may be fo enlarged as to perform this office. 
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arch of the aorta, trying to fave the arteries of the arm 
for a fecond injection, by tying both arteries in the 
axilla very fecurely, I have notwithftanding had an in- 
jection of the arteries of the arm; fometimes in both arms, 
more frequently only in one; but even one experiment 
of the kind and one arm injected were a fufficient proof. 

And you will be inclined to remark this proof as a 
very ftrong one, when I inform you that our coarfett 

injection goes thus freely round the inofculations of the 
- fhoulder, (where we are fo much afraid of performing 
an operation,) while even tepid water will not pats, 
or will icarcely pafs round the inofculations of the 
- elbow, where in our operations for the common aneu- 
rifm, we are fo fure of fuccefs. 

As for the inofculations in all the lower parts of the 
arm, no thoughts about their fufficiency trouble us 
now, although this alfo is a degree of confidence and 
boldnetfs in furgery which we have attained very flowly. 

1 have already mentioned, that whenevera furgeon ven- 
tured to perform the operation for aneurifm at the bend 
of the arm, he was careful to have his amputation in- 
flruments ready, and we find the celebrated Ruifh 
{peaking of this operation in fuch terms. “ Thisis an 
operation which furgeons chofe rather to defcribe, than 
to perform, I have good reafon to fay fo, fince for more 
than 20 years, in all this great city to which fo many 
under all kinds of ailments crowd for afliftance, no 
furgeon, as faras 1 have heard, has ventured to tie fo 
Breat an artery *.” | 

3 Heifter 
_ ™ Itiscommonly faid, that Ruith was actually the firft who had per- 


formed this operation in Holland; whereas, the paffage ftands thus. 
‘© Operationena 
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Heiftér believed, that whetever we cured the anetic 
rifm of the arm by tying the artery, the arm was faved, 
by ahigh forking of the artery, and it was only late 
terly he began to fafpee, that the {maller branches 
might fometimes be fo far enlarged as to carry the 
blood freely ; becaufe he occafionally obferved, that after 
the operation for aneurifm there was no pulfe in the 
wrift during three days, after which it began to be per- 
ceived, and foon returned to its natural ftrength *. | 

“If the Axillary Artery be: wounded, fays Mr 
Gooch, it is neceflary to take the limb off at the joint ; 
yet as there are ififtances of the Brachial Artery dividing 
into two, foon after it leaves the axilla, which lufus 
nature I have obferved at different diftances in the 
arm, it will be rational pra@tice when we feel a pulfa- 
tion at the wrift, to treat fuch cafe as an aneurifm, by 
tying the artery,” &c. p. 72. 

In fhort, there were two accidents with which the 
older Surgeons encouraged one another to this opera- 
tion, viz. that the artery often forked very high in 

the 


«© Cperationem fane ab authoribus majus commendatami ‘et laudatam 
é* quam inftitutam 5 quod dicere non gravor, quia vigintl abhine annis, et 
«© quod excurrit in hac vafta civitate, ad quam fine numero confluunt af- 


Caeyee . a tes a * e . 
“< Aiéti, hanc operationem in arteria adeo ingenti nullus (quantum floverim) 
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‘ chirurgorum inftituit,” Ruifh Vol. 1. Obferv. 2. 


* ¢ Poffe vero ramulcs minores fe ita fenfim dilatare, ut §. XXXVI 
<< diximus, Clar. Dn. Prafes inde fufpicatur, quia cuny aliquando trun- 
« cum arteriz brachialis internum, graviter vulneratum, preedi¢ta ratione - 
« fupra vulnus ope fili cireumdidti ligaffet, intra triduum nullum in arteria 
« juxta carpum politay quz a medicis explorari folet, pulfum fentire aut 
<¢ nercipere potuit : pofthec vero hanc arteriam, primo leviffime miucares 
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the Axilla; or fecondly, that in common an artery 
touched with the lancet in bleeding, was pricked not 
in its trunk, but only in one of the two branches into 
which it divides at the elbow. Thus Cheffelden fays, 
“ Thad always thought this wound was in the Inferior 
Cubital (2. e, in the Ulnar) Artery, and thus the fud- 
den reflux of the blood was accounted for, by the 
communication of the two Cubital Arteries in the palm 
of the hand, and thus fatisfied, I enquired no fur 
ther; though Mr Sharp, even fo long ago as when he 
was my apprentice, told me that the wound was in the 
trunk, in the Humeral Artery itfelf, as indeed it is.” 
p-457- And yet the celebrated Dr William Hunter, 
notwithftanding this affirmation of Cheffelden, lays it 
down in the moft formal pofitive manner, in the fhape 
of a practical rule or inference, we know not what to 
call it, marked xv. “ That though the Brachial Artery 
in moft people divides into its two branches a little be- 
low the part where we commonly bleed; yet perhaps 
‘it will be found, that the aneurifm happens oftener to 
one of the branches than to the trunk of that artery, 
becaufe thefe often lie nearer the fkin, and are there- 
by more expofed to injury”, p. 353. 


This has nothing ia it of the ufual correGinefs of Dr 


Hunter, for in point of fact it is wrong; the branches 
do not lie nearer to the fkin, they are buried deep un- 
der the bellies of the pronators and flexors of the arm, 
and any one may know this, who ever in his life has tied 
up an arm for bleeding, where he muft have obferyved 
the ftrong beating of the artery only where it was en- 
twe, running in one trunk under the Median Batfilic 

| I vein; 
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Vein. And his reafoning is farther wrong. than his 
affertion ; for if in moft people the artery divides a 
little below the place where we bleed, it matters little 
whether below that point the two branches be fuperfi- 
cial or deep, the aneurifm cannot happen “ oftener to 
one of the branches than to the trunk.” 

I feel myfelf entitled to fet up at the conclufion of 
this difcourfe, a rule, the very reverfe of that with which 
it began, and to fay, that after thefe proofs, the queftions 
about inofculations may be blotted out altogether ; that 

wounds of the Axillary Artery, like wounds of the Fe- 
‘moral Artery, are often dangerous from bleeding, but ne- 
ver fatal from the want of inofculations ; that we fhould 
tie the greateft arteries confidently wherever they are 
wounded without the trunk of the body, and that we 
fhould tie the arteries as boldly at the groin or in the 
axilla as in the lefler branches going down the thigh or 
arm. Accidents undoubtedly (as we are in all our opera- 
tions at the mercy of accident) may prevent our at- 
cchieving a cure; a limb. bruifed ‘with a waggon 
wheel, cr wounded with a great ball, cannot be fo ea- 
fily faved, as when the artery alone is wounded by the 
ftab of a knife or fword: Yet although the accidents 
and dangers of gangrene were multiplied tenfold, this 
common way of cutting off the thigh, or am putating 
the arm at the fhoulder joint, is bad doétrine, and cruel 
practice, 
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HI. 
OF THE 
CONDITION df 4 WOUNDED ARISE Rs 


OF the Nature of the Tumour which rifes over the 
~ Wound of a Great Artery; and of the Way of ope- 
rating in thofe recent Aneurifms. 


I am now to explain to you the condition of a 
wounded artery ; not where it is touched in a wide and 
open wound, for there the artery bleeds profufely, and 
either it is prefently tied, or the patient dies. But I 
am to explain to you the ftate of a greater artery, 
wounded deep among the mufcular fleth, ftruck per- 
haps with the point of a {word or knife, or cut. acrofs 
by a bail, for'then the blood efcapes difficultly through 
the narrow wound; there is little outward bleeding ; 
the artery bleeds chiefly within, and by that inward 
bleeding forms a {udden tumour of the moft dangerous 
kind, requiring a fudden operation almoft as if the ar- 
tery were flill open pouring out its blood: The artery, 
indeed, is fill open, is ftill pouring out its blood, and 
nothing refifts it but the fkin; if that flender bar- 
rier give away, the patient dies with one guth of 
biood. When a man is wounded in any great artery, 
the blood flows in fo full a ftream, that in a moment he 
faints, falls down, and it is then only that the bye- 
ftanders can command the blood, by gathering up a- 
ny cloaths that are at hand, and cramming them into 
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the wound in a confufed and ineffeQual way, till at 
laft the Surgeon comes and ftops the blood. Now the 
Surgeon at the firft fight of fuch a wound is himfelf a- 
Jarmed, he fears that it is the great artery of the limb; 
he is unwilling to cut up the arm or thigh, and to 
undertake the tying up of the great artery without 
fome farther help and advice; he throws off the loofe 
cloths or bandages; lays a fair and very firm comprefs 
upon the wound; rolls it with a fteady bandage, and 
leaving a tourniquet about the limb, informs the friends 
of all ois fears, and of all the expected diificulties and 
dangers of fuch a eafe, and defires that fome confulting 
Surgeons may becalled. The confultation proceeds at 
firtt upon thefe points, the place of the limb that is wound. 
ed, the fhape of the weapon, the deepnefs of the wound ; 
but they do not in general unbind the wound, at leaft if 
it be a deep and pointed wound, till the fkin has adher- 
ed,—till the aneurif{mal tumor is formed, and then being 
able to undo the dreflings without any danger of far- 

ther bleeding, they have all the cafe before them. 
The tumor rifes higher and higher every day ; at e- 
very vifit they fee a change. The tumor is large, hard, 
circumf{cribed, and beating very ftrongly; the fkin o- 
ver it begins to inflame, the wound of the knife threa- 
tens to open again, the whole limb is feeble and cold ; 
the furface of the tumor is livid, and in a few days the 
beating from fuch an attery as the Femoral Artery is 
moft alarming, and to the patient very awful; he 
{preads his hand broad over the tumor, feels its beating, 
like the heart in its ftrongeft palpitations beating againtt 
the fide. He is laid with tourniquets round the limb ; 
he 
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he fees by thefe precautions, and he feels, as it were, 
that if the tumor burft during the night, he muft lofe 
his life with one gufh of blood. Lying in this anxious 
condition, he is watched from hour to hour, till the 
time appointed for the operation arrives ; and it is then 
only, (however great the furgeon’s fears about this o- 
peration) that the patient is in any degree fafe. 

It is not always that the furgeon has his mind fo fet- 
tled concerning the tying of thefe great arteries, as ta 
do his operation on the very moment of the wound ; 
and yet he may as well do fo; for whether he deter- 
mines by his reafoning that it is fafe, or dangerous, to 
tie the great artery of the limb, ftill the circumftances 
of the wound are the fame; and the artery, whether it 
be the great artery, or fome fecondary branch, whe- 
ther punctured or fairly cut acrofs, is loft to that limb; 
and fince the wound itfelf of a great artery cannot heal, 
its cavity muft beclofed. This alone fhould determine 
us how to move in this critical moment; and I am 
clear, that the furgeon when he is called in good time 
to fuch a wound, fhould clap the point of his finger 
upon the wounded artery, or make his afliftant hold 
the artery ; cut the wound fo far open, as to fee the 
artery fairly ; draw it out if it be cut acrofs, and have 
fhrunk among the flefh; or tie it like the artery of the 
arm in aneurifm, by pafling ligatures under it, if this 
greater artery be punctured only with the knife or 
iword, as that of the arm often is with the lancet. 

But in nine of ten cafes, the furgeon wants courage 
te do this, as he thinks, hopelefs operation, upon the 
ipot. The cafe falls to be determined by flow and he. 
fitating 
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fitating confultations, the furgeons debate whether it 
be the trunk of the artery that is wounded ; whether | 
if it be the trunk, it {hould be tied; doubting pethaps, 
whether the limb fhould not rather be cut off. Thus 
the outward wound i8 allowed to heal, the inward 
bleeding goes on, and the regular anéurifmal bag is form- 
ed. There are certain circumitances, in which it is even 
our duty to bring the cafe into this fhape; for exam- 
ple, if there be a wound of the great arteries in the 
back of the hip, in the groin, in the armpit, we cannot 
comand the blood ealily ; we are not fure of clapping 
our finger down upon the attery, at the very point 
where it is wounded; wé ate afraid left the patient 
fhould die, (even after we have come to him), with 
one fingle guth of blood ; we therefore clofe the narrow 
wound, put its lips together, fettle it with a very ftea- 
dy comiprefs and bandage, and try to make the lips 
adhere, and then we have a fait aneurifm, which we 
can look upon compofedly ; we can refle@ upon the 
courfe of the wound, and calculate which artery is moft 
probably wounded ; for befides the main trunk there are 
other arteries in the armpit and the thigh, asthe arteries 
of the fcapula or the Arteria Profunda, which being 
wounded, will make aneurifms as large, though not fo 
dangerous as thofe of the Axillary or Femoral Arteries, 
and to be diftinguifhed from them chiefly by the pul- 
dations in the writ or ancle, continuing firong*. 


The 


* The pulfation may fometimes continue in the lower part of a limb, 
notwithitanding a wound of its main trunk, from the obliquity of the out- 
ward wound, as fhal!l be explained prefently. 
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The arterial trunks and all their greater branches in 
every part of the body lie under the fafcia; and feem to 
owe no lefs to the fupport of thefe fafciz, than the muf- 
cles themfelves. Over all the body the fafcia is almoft 
equally ftrong; the {kin and fafcia, where the wound is 
fecured with compreffes, are prefied together and ad-— 
here; the blood, by this accident, is always driven hard 
under the fafcia, and is never diffufed under the fkin; 
the ikin merely covers the aneurifmal tumor; while it is 
the tenfe fafcia that gives form to the aneurifm. The 
fatcia, thus confining the blood, limits the fize of the 
tumoy, gives it a fair and circular form, is itfelf tenfe 
and firm, livid alfo by the colour .of the contained 
blood ; fhining and refplendent like the inner furface 
of the gizzard of a fowl, and the {kin and fafcia may be 
cut diftinctly from each other, as freely as we cut the 
- akin over a diieafed breaft without touching the harden- 
ed gland, or rather, (for a more clofe refemblance), as 
we draw our knife clean along the furface of a hernia, 
without touching the fac; or as we cut the fkin over 
the hydrocele without touching the vaginal coat. 

Nor. is the furface of an aneurifmal bag very irre- 
gular, even upon its back part, for each mutcle is in- 
volved in its own fafcia, fo that the fafcia is alfo of to- 
lerable firength within; the internal procefles of the 
fafcia, and the condenfation of the cellular fubftance, 
(as itis driven clofer by the blood), fet alfo fome bounds 
to its extenfion within, fo that the blood is no more ~ 
ditfufed among the flefh, than under the fkin; but 
the circumftances of the tumor will vary infinitely ac- 
cording to the nature of the wound. J have feen the 
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Femoral Artery cut fairly acrofs with the knife ; there 
the wound, pafling deeper than the artery, will allow 
of a greater bag, and the artery will pour out its blood 
behind, as well as before it. I have feen the Femoral 
Artery juft touched with the point of a pen-knife and’ 
not transfixed, the wound not pafling through the artery, 
no blood behind, but the aneurifmal bag formed imme- 
diately beneath the fafcia and fkin, and the artery’ keep- 
ing its place among the mulcles of the thigh; nothing 
of the artery but the wounded flit in it appearing, the 
mufcles adhering firmly to the artery, and witha degree 
of inflammation, and thickening; the flat furface of the 
artery nitched in among the inflamed mufcles, and the 
flat furfaces of the mufcles themfelves forming the back 
part of the tumor: and I have alfo feen the artery en- 
tirely cut acrofs by the fradtured ends of the thigh 
bone, fo that the oppofite ends of the artery hung to- 
gether by a fingle tag, and the aneurifmal bag inftead 
of being formed betwixt the fafcia and the great muf 
eles of the thigh, was formed betwixt the great muf- 
cles and the bone, fo that the broad belly of the muf- 
cle named Vaftus Internus, formed the chief furface 
of the fac. But whatever be the form of the bag or the 
condition of the artery, let the furgeon be prepared to 
encounter difficulties, by trying to calculate how the 
parts may probably be connected with each other, 
whether under the fafcie only, or under the mufcles, 
whether prefled together by inflammation, or thicken- 

ed by the driving and compreftion of the blood. 
Thus the advantages trom an aneurifmal bag being 
formed before we are called, or by our own comprefies 
healing 
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healing the wound, are thefe ; that we are not hurried 
all at once into the midft of a bloody operation; that 
we are fomewhat eafy about our patient’s immediate 
fafety, there being no danger of fatal bleeding, at leaft 
-_ for a few days; that we have warning of every danger- 
ous change by the alteration in the furface; that we 
have time to confult; to calculate which artery 1s 
wounded, and to fettle all the fleps asin any other ope- 
ration, putting our tournequets round the leg or thigh, 
or fettling the comprefles of the clavicle or groin, if the 
artery be wounded very high. 

But it is equally plain, that though a recent aneurifm 
is thus managed with more eafe to the furgeon, and lefs 
lofs of blood to the patient, than a large and open 
wound; yet an old aneurifm, fuffered to grow for weeks 
or months, is attended with greater danger; for if the 
artery be very great, asin the hip or thigh, the bag 
enlarges very rapidly ; all the parts are compreffed 
and hurt, the blood is driven deeper and deeper among 
the mutfcular flefh, and at the fame time that the fofe 
parts are difordered, even the bone may be {poiled, 
which muft render the operation ineffeual in faving 
the limb. The accumulation makes it more difficult 
to find the artery, prefles 1t deeper every moment, and 
farther out of the reach of the furgeon; the bag comes, 
in a few weeks, to hold fix or feven pounds of blood, 
and this extenfion of furface, caufes a greater {uppura- 
tion, which (wherever the matter is, as in this cafe, con- 
taminated with blood), is never kindly nor well difpof- 
ed to heal. : 

Wherever we have it in our power to apply the 
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tournequet, and command the blood ;, or in other terms, 
wherever we have to deal only with a wound, or fmaller 
aneurifm of the arm or ham, or the lower part of the 
thigh, the operation is eafy. Bat in the greater aneu- 
rifms of the arm-pit, haunch or groin,,we mutt truft. 
nothing to compreflion, and mnft do our operation 
with particular boldnefs and fkil, otherwife we fhall 
hardly fave our patient, forin a very moment he is either 
faved or dead. | | 

scat he rules belonging to this cafe of an aneurifmal 


bas 


Faw) 


1, You are not to truft entirely to the compreflion 


holding fome great artery, are chiefly thefe: 


which your affifant tries to make upon the groin, or 
below the clavicle; for it is ene matter to fuppreds 
‘the pulfe in the lower part of a limb, and another to 
fiop altogether the current of the blood; but you are to 
Jook upon this as. an open artery, and expect that the 
moment you cut the tumor, the blood will rufh upon you 
with a terrifying violence: nor fhould you ever expect 
to clean the great cavity with {ponges or cloths, for the 
artery will fillthe cavity with blood, fafler than you 
can throw it out, till the patient breathes his laft. 
Inftead of this, you draw your knife deliberately and 
fairly over the tumor, foas to lay it.open. he fkin 
being thus divided, the great livid bag of the aneu- 
rim, furrounded with its flrong faicia, piles into view. 
Next pufh your lancet into the bag, and then do 
all that remains in your operation with great. boldneis; 
run your biftory upwards and downwards fo as to {flit 
up the tumor quickly; plunge your hand fuddenly down 
towards the bottom; turn out the great clots of blood 

with 
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with your hand-and fingers, ‘till having reached the 
bottom entirely, you beg gin to feel the warm jet of blood, 
and directed by that, clap your finger upon the wound- 
ed point of the artery, as it is but a point, your finger 
will cover it fairly, and your feeling the beating of 
the artery, aflures you that all is now fafe. 

Now the bleeding, confufion and fainting are over 
in a moment; the operator breathes, and the affiftants 
are compofed ; and all the operation goes on eafily and 
fafely. The artery is effectually commanded by this ° 
preffure with the finger ; but the fir movement in fuch 
an operation, viz. the a@ of fopping the blood, isall bold- » 
nefs, and nothing of caution; no danger is to be appre- 
hended, but that of fuffering your patient to lofe blood. 

2. Being now compofed, you take time to arrange 
every thing for the next ftep of your operation, you 
feel the beating of the artery with the point of your 
finger, perhaps you litt the point of your finger for 
a moment, to difcover whether the preffure of your al- 
fiftants, at the groin or clavicle, commands the artery : 
If fo, you lift your finger, and examine round the 
artery ; if not, you keep your finger fteady, make the 
affiftants clean the bag round the artery ; then, if the. 
artery lies fair and free in the bottom of the cavity, you 
proceed to tie it; but if not, you muft diflea round the 
artery, until you fet it free from other parts, and have it 
fo infulated as that you may put your ligatureeafily under 
it; unlefs indeed the recolleGion of fome great trunk be. 
ing near the wounded artery (as of the Profunda, when 
you are tying the femoral artery), fhould ftop you; but 
yet the nearnels of any great artery or nerve, is an 

I. 2 argument 
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argumeritias trong again your diving with the needle 


to'catch'the wounded artery, as againtt your diffecting 


: with the knife. Since therefore the diffection 1s done with 


r] 


your eyesopen\ and youcamfeeand feel before the point 
of vour knife; rather diffea, or fometimes tear the artery 


“naked withthe pomt cof yourrfingers, tying its open 


mouth, 1f:cut)acrofs, as fairly-asam an amputated ftump; 


‘or ifat*bertouched only with: the: point of a knife or 
fword; “put two ligatures round it;,one above and one 


below ‘the ‘wound, and put:them neatly and fairly 

round'the-artery;ias in tying for aneurifm of the arm. 
3. Invegard to the fize and form of your ligatures, do 

not allow in yourfelf the flavifh and abfurd fear of cut- 


‘ting arteries acrofs with your threads. It makes fur- 


geons ufe clumfy lhgatures in amputation, often ineffec- 
tual; and in aneurifms of the thigh or fhoulder, they 
ufe fuch tapes asit would beimpoffible to draw tight even 
round the aorta, though that could become the fubje@ of 
their operation ; the cirele of the knot made by fuch a 
ligature is often wider than the diameter of the arterial 
trunk. Surgeons have complained that they could not 
draw their tapes tight enough round the femoral artery, 
even with the whole firength of their hands. 

Let your ligature, then, be made of three or four 
threads well waxed, tied not with the furgeon’s knot, but 
with one fingle knot moderately drawn, fecured with 
a fecond fingle knot, the threads left hanging from one 
corner of the wound. 

4. It can hardly be necefiary to advile, that after 
fuch operations upon the humoral or femoral artery, 
tournequets be ftill kept round the limb, to guard againft 

3 thofe 
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thofe accidents, which have fo often happened, and 
will we fear continue to happen, in the hands of the 
moft famous furgeon. | : 

But if it happen that the parts are fo maffed with 
inflammation, fo difordered by the driving of the blood 
in old aneurifms; or perhaps the parts fo hurt, as to be 
almoft in a ftate of gangrene; if the furgeon cannot 
by any means get a fair view of the artery, and that 
his patient be lofing blood, pouring from fome great 
trunk, then mutt he ftrike his needle at random, in 


order to-come at his object the neareft way; and the 
only fatisfaétion that he can have, or the only proof of 
his having tied the artery at all, will be only the fud- 
den ftopping of the blood, when he draws his ligature. 
In circumftances like thefe, the greateft furgeons, (even 
Mr Pott himfelf,) have been accufed of having miffed the 
artery; but at allevents fince it 1s irregularly tied, or per- 
haps not at all, the attendants that are appointed, muit 
be fkilful, and mutt be interefted ; both friendsand fur- 
geons fhould watch over the patient’s life moft faithfully, 
for fucceflive bleedings will happen, often from fome 
fudden turn, or unwary motion in his bed during the 
night; and he is loft or faved ina moment of time *. 
One 


/ 


* Mr Hume fays, in reporting one of Mr Pott’s obfervations, that the 
depth of the incifion made it very difficult for any one but the operator, 
and thofe immediately around him, to fee what was included in the liga- 
ture ; and at the time the Popliteal Artery was Subpofed to be fecured by it. 
The infinuation is as direé, as good manners will allow ; but it is more 
than an infinuation ; for in an account of the fame cafe, publifhed fome - 
years fince, Mr Hume fays, ** No doubt was made at the time, of its be- 
ing any thing but the artery that he had tied.” Next Mr Hume proceeds 

to 
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One thing Iam chiefly afraid of, that this “deteriptiot | 
may feem overcharged; that 1 may appear to have ex- 
aggerated the difficulties of an operation like this; that 
it may be thought that an accident requiring all thefe 
precautions, and this plunging down of the hand, can 
hardly « occur. Therefore I ftate to you the following 
cafe, and I dare a after having confidered it, you will 
perceive that it needs no apology ; but that as it is 
new and interefting, it deferves its place. 

A poor man, who was by trade a leech- catcher, fell 
as he was flepping out of a boat, and the long and 
pointed feiffirs which are ufed in his bufinefs being in 
his pocket, pierced his hip exactly over the place of 
the {ciatic notch, “where the great Iliac Artery comes 
out from the pelyis. The artery was ftruck with the 
point of the feiffars, ‘it bled furioufly, the patient faint- 
ed; and in fo. narrow and deep a wound, the Surgeon, — 
when he canie, “found little difficulty i in itopping it up, 
and lefs difficulty fill i in making it heal. The out- 
ward wound was cured ; thé great tumor foon form- 
ed; and the man eee up from the North Coun. 
try, where the accident had befallen him, and in fix 
weeks after arrived in our holpital here with a prodi: 

| g10Us 


| 
to-reafon upon itn fuch’a form, as to imply a direét affirmation, that the 
artery,was not tied, Whether the aneurifm was in a branch, or whether 
it was in the trunk of the artery, the pullation fhould not have been felt 
in the tumor, if the Popliteal Artery was rendered impervious; But how- 
ever we thall choofe'to explain it, the factis, that by the fecond day after 
theoperation, the artery was again throwing its blood into the aneurtf{mal 
bag, fo that a ftrong Pyliaten was felt; and the tumor fwelled fo rapidly; 


that Mr Pott cut of the limb ¥ 
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| SOUS tumor of the. hip, his thigh, Tig} idly contrad ted, Ahe 
ham bended, ‘the whole leg fhrunk, and. cold allo and. 


> a he Nand 


ufelefs, as if it ‘had ‘been ; an anenrifm “rather “of the. 


IS i rey ’ 
> 


artery on the fore. part. of the thigh. my Bee wags 

The tumor was of a prodigious, fine, and nee that 
very circumftance of j its being one of the greateft anes, 
rifms, it loft. all the charaéteriftics of. aneurifa 1 efpe- 
cially there was. no pullation, no retrocellion: of, ‘the, 


Lh & ee | 


blood when the tumor was. prefied upon 3 “there was, 
nothing peculiar except t this, that the, great, and fudden 
diftenfion was the caufe of great pain 3 and from the 
continual pain, lamenefs, and hopes ofa cure, he was Tea 
dy to fubmit to any thing, befeeching us to operate. ; 

There was little doubt of its being a great aneurilm, | 
but there was a poffibility alfo of its being a vail abfeels: va 
and it was refolved, in confultation, that he fhould fe 
carried into the operation room; that a fmall incifion, 
fhould be made; that the ikin os cut, the bag it- 
felf fhould be jut touched with the point of a lancet ; ; 
if found to contain matter, it fhould be fully opened ; 
but if blood, that it was then to be confidered as an a- 
neurifm of fo particular a kind, as toentitle us to call 
for a full confultation. | 

I made an incifion two inches and a half in length; 
the great fafcia in the hip, blue, and very ftrong, form- 
ed the coat of the tumor, and under that were feen the 
big fibres of the great Gluteus Mufcle. The knife was 
{truck into it, and large clots of very firm black blood 

rolled out by the tenfenefs of the tumor, which began 

‘to emit the clots in this way, the moment that it was 
: ppened at one point, There was one thing further 


defireable 
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defireable before we put the patient to bed, that we 
fhould underftand the cafe fo far as to be able to report 
to the confultation, whether the artery was abfolutely 
open, and whether it was the great artery of the hip. 
1 continued therefore (knowing that the opening | had 
made could be covered with the point of the thumb) to 
pull out a few more clotts of blood, till the warm and 
florid blood began to flow; I then pufhed im a 
tent-like comprefs into the {mall wound of the tumor, 
(viz. of the fafcia), laid a broad comprefs over the out- 
ward wound, and put the patient to bed with one of the 
pupils holding the hand upon his hip. 

This was done at one o’clock, and at four the conful- 
tation met, and the operation was performed. Andin my 
notes, I find two fteps of the operation chiefly marked: 
~—~1. That upon our opening the tumour fully with an 
incifion of eight inches long, and turning out the great 
clotts, the blood was thrown out with a whitfhing noile, 
and with fuch impetus, that the afliftants were covered 
with it, and in a moment twenty hands were about the 
tumour, and the bag was filled with fponges, and 
cloths of all kinds, which had no better effect than the 
cloths, which, in any accident, the friendsin great con- 
fufion wrap round a wounded arm; for though the 
blood was not thrown in a full ftream, nor in jets, it 
was feen rifing through the edges of the incifion; it 
floated by the fides of the cloths, which were prefied 
down by the hands of the affifants. But we knew it 
alfo by a more alarming fign; for the man who was _ 
at firft lying not flat, but fupporting himfelf on his el- 
bows, fell down, his arms fell lifelefs and without pulfe 
ever the fide of the table, his head hung down and was 

livid, 
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livid, he uttered two or three heavy groans, os | we be- 
lieved him dead. | : 
2. Seeing i in this critical moment that if ‘he’ was to 
be faved, it was to be only by a fudden firoke, i ran 
the biftory upwards. and ‘downwards, ‘and’ at once : 
‘made my incifion two foot in length: ‘Tthraft my hand 
down to the bottom of the tumor, turned off the ‘great 
{ponge which was over the artery, felt the. warn jet OF 
blood, put | the point | of my finger, upon ‘the “mouth 
of the artery ; then ' felt digin€ly its ‘pulfe, ‘and then 
only was | affured that the man was fill ‘alive. ~The 
afliftants laid afide the edges. of this prodigious bag, 
and fought out the feveral fmaller fponges which had 
been thraft in, and the bag being deliberately cleaned, 
and its edges held ‘alide, kept s the fore. finger of 
my left hand fteady updn | the artety, ‘patted one of the 
largeft needles round undef ‘my. fore finger, fo as to fur- 


ates 
SUPE 


round the artery: one of aay fiends" tied the Seer’, 
ads feen, that it was the. Potterior fee ‘Artery,— 
that the artery. had been cut fairly acrols, and had bled 
with open mouth—that it was cut and tied exactly 
where it turns over the bone: and 2 although the éxtre- 
mities were cold, the face of a ‘leaden colour, and the 
man had ceafed to groan, and lay as dead; though the 
faint pulfation could not be felt through the fkin, in 
any part of the body; we faw the artery beating fo 
firongly, whenever I lifted my fin ger, that we were 
affured of our patient’s fafety ; however, he was fo low 
that after laying down the fides of the fac, and putting 
bandages round his bedy to keep all firm, we were ob- 
, L | liged 
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-liged to have a bed brought in, and having given him 
fome cordials, we left him to fleep in the great 
operation room, attended by the pupils and by nurfes, 

He was cured of this great wound in lefs than feven 
months, although his cure was protracted by the foul 
fuppuration of fuch a bag, and by the exfoliation of 
the ilium and Sacrum, which fpoiled, not fo much from 
their having been laid bare by the laft fudden ftroke of 
the knife, as by the aneurifmal blood having lain upon 
them; the exfoliations were very large, and the Sa- 
crum efpecially continued exfoliating to the very day 
on which the wound clofed. 

I do not know whether this man be recovered entire-= 
ly, for he left the houfe lame, from the contraGions 
of the hip and ham, and walking by the help of a 
flick ; buthowever, he thought himfelf fit to undertake 
his profeffion, and went to England with that defign *. 

This cafe will imprefs the direCtionsalready given upon 
your mind, and ts fingular and well worthy of a place, 
fince this was one of the largeft aneurifms ever heard of, 
containing not lefs than eight pounds of blood. It is an 
inftance of one of the leaft probable of all wounds, 
viz. afmall fharp point touching one of the deepeft 
arteries, and one of the largeft; and wounding it at 
the very point, where it comes out from the trunk of 
the body; and where it cannot be compreffed; for though 
my friend Doctor Farquharfon, tried to make fome 1m- 

: preflion 


* Dr Farquharfon, who fucceeded mein the charge of the Hofpital, 
has ju{t informed me, of this man having called upon him after his return 
from England, walking ftoutly, and in good health, 
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preflion upon the defcending aorta, by prefling down 
his filt into the belly, fo as almoft to touch the fpine, 
itill there was a deluge of blood upon cutting up the 
tumor, and the artery beat ftrongly under my finger. | 


Bur there is a thing mote diftrefling to the furgeon, 
than all the difficulties of the operation, viz. That the 
artery after it feems to be fecured, often gives way; fo 
that as I have obferved already, the cafe 1s dangerous, 
not fo much by nature failing in her bufinefs of fup- 
porting the circulation through the anaftomofing ar- 
teries, as by the furgeon’s not being able on his part to 
fecure the greater arterial trunks; hardly any have 
died of gangrene; very many have died from the lofs of 
blood: It was from frequent difappointments that Me 
Hunter was induced to change his operation ; he tied the 
Popliteal Aneurifm, not in the ham, but in the thigh; 


thinking to find the artery lefs difeafed at that higher 


point. tt was under the {mart of frequent difappoint- 
ments, that he thought of this new operation, and I 
fear, his difappointments were not fewer after this 
change; for in glancing our eye over the lift of cafes, 
we find it is by hemotrhagy that patients have gene- 
rally died, fome after the common operation, fome after 
the operation in Hunter's way, fome have died early, 
fome late, fome even have died of bleeding, fo late as 
the twentieth day, ; 

In one of Mr Hunter’s operations, the artery gave 
way, even fo late as the 20th day; for this fatal bleeding 
began firft upon the 14th day; returned and was fup- 


L2 preited. 
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preffed by comprefles upon the 19th day; burft out 
again upon the 2oth day; and burfting out upon the 
2oth day a fecond time, Mr Hunter was forced to cut up 
the thigh on its fore part, and tie the artery anew: But 
Hill the attery was not fecured, on the 23d day it was 
ftill bleeding, and on the 26th day it bled violently, 
till the man fell low, faint, delirious, and expired. 

Mr Birche’s patient died on the 14th day ; he went. 
in the evening to.jee him, but he had juftexpired, “ The 
limb was {til warm, he lifted the drefiings, and he found 
a fmall ftream of frefh arterial blood ifuing from the 
wound :” And once, while the celebrated Danifh Sur- 
seon, Acrel, was tying his lower ligature round the 
Femoral Artery, the artery burft above the upper liga. 
ture, which he had juft tied, and the man loft in a 
moment four pounds of blood- 

Heifter, and Hunter, and Pott, and the celebrated 
Sabbattier, and Mr Duchamps, and Mr Deffault, all of 
them have loft patients by the burfting of the artery, 
and after death injeGions being thrown into the Iliac 
artery, have run freely out by the wound in the thigh. 
All thefe patients have died of bleeding, and all of them 
have lived long enough to prove that the limb was 
fafe. 
there is either fomething peculiar in the nature of a 
great artery, fo that it cannot eafily be fubdued; or 
that the confufion of thefe operations is fuch, that even 
the beft furgeons are accufed of having failed : Mr 
Pott himfelf, was only fuppofed to have tied the artery 
of the thigh. Such accidents happening thus in the 


From thefe accidenté, we are now certain, that 


hands of the moft famous furgeons, fhould be remember- 
ed in vindication of thofe to whom in future the like 


misfortunes 
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misfortunes may happen: Should they not alfo be a 
{trong motive for our ftriving to find out by future ob- 
fervations what may be the caufe? | 

We are not yet arrived at fuch a degree of know- 
ledge, of the ftiru@ture, and fundtions of arteries, as to 
underftand fully the caufe of this infecurity ; but wecan- 
pot be without a defire to underftand it. I fhould put | 
down here fome notions on this fubje@ more freely, if . 
J thought them in any degree proved; but, however, 
the few that I fhall now propofe, lead us to precautions, 
which have this advantage at leaft, that they do no ill. 

The moft obvious reafons then, of this infecurity, are 
thefe, which they will beft underftand who are moft em- 
ployed in diffection.—-We  obferve towards the de- 
cline of life, a change on the conditions of the whole 
arterial fyftem plainly unfavourable to our operations. 
We find the arteries lefs pliant—fometimes contracted 
—fometimes enlarged—fometimes offified—their coats 
always thick, and feparating from each other upon 
the flighteft touch. They are brittle and fragile, and 
have a crifped feeling—they have loft all their ftrength 
—our injections burft them, and our ligatures cut them 
acrofs—and mott efpecially, the greater arterial trunks 
in the arm pit or thigh, are often affected thus ; in fhort, 
our anatomical injeCiiens go well or furely, only in the 
limber and pliant arteries of a younger fubje@.——In 
fubjeCts beyond the prime of life, they often fail; and 
often the anatomift knows by the firft touch of the artery, 
that he needs not fix his tube there; and the furgeon of- 
ten forfees alfo by the firft touch of his finger in perform- 
ing his operations, thofe terrible heemorrhagies, and burit 


i 
ings 
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ings of the arteries, which occafion fo much anxiety and 
diltrefs. In fubje@s beyond the age of 4o we have 
more reafon to be apprehenfive, though we often fee thefe 
changes in the arterial fyftem, this tendency to diffolus 
tion, or at leaft to difeafe, very early in life *. 
Alfo we cannot but remember on this occalion, how 
violently the greater arteries are pufhed from behind, 
_by-the heart, and by the aorta: Thus the aorta of a frog 
burfts upon being tied witha ligature : Surely then it can- 
not be fo ealy toovercome, or, as { have juft now exprefled 
mytfelf, to fubdue the activity of a great artery, as that 
of the thigh, though we fupprefs the fmaller arteries 
with eafe. 
thus, by the age of the fubje@, the arteries may 
want a difpofition to inflame; or by the thicknefs of 
the arterial coats they are not pliant, fo that they cannot 
be putin conta; and, whether they have or have not 
by difpofition to inflame, they have not an Opportuni- 
achering—or by the greater caliber of fuch an artery, 
its ict being wide in its natural condition, is pucker- 
and unequal when it is tied; fo that by this alfo it can- 
not fo welladhere. Iam aoe that tapes which have been 
uled for tying fo great an artery, have often, when tied — 
with the Surgeon’s knot, been larger in their diameters 
than the arterial trunk itfelf; and Mr Duf{champs ac- 
| tually 


™ Petit cut off the thigh ofa gz gentleman, on account ofa compound frac- 
ture, by which he had been confined 18 months to bed, he found the Fe- 
moral artery fo offified, that his tournequet had no effect upon it ; his lig- 
atures did not draw its fides together, there was no likelihood that cauft ce 
or Cauteries, or any thing but continued comprefiion could have any efficty 
and he was obliged to invent a machine havi two plates, which by the 
working of a fcrew prefed continually upon the broad face of the eftump. 


/ 


i 
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tually tells us of a Surgeon, who could not draw his li- 
gature fo as to {top the artery, and was obliged on that 
fcore alone to cut off the limb. 

Perhaps it is from natural and unavoidable caufes 
like thefe, that without feeking for any more curious 
explanations, we are to explain the frequent burft- 
ings of great arteries, as in the thigh or ham. We 
do not know all the caufes, but thofe which we do 
know, are fuch as fhould make us anxious and 
watchful in no common degree, with a continual and 
minute attention to every circumfance in the tying 
of the artery. The caufes which I have hinted at, fug- 
geft hardly any other precautions than thofe which have 
been already enumerated in the general rule.—We 
- fhould ufe a ligature of moderate fize,—tie it with a fin- 
gle knot, drawing it with moderate firmnefs, or rather 
firm ; put two ligatures round the artery, one firm at 
the wounded point, and one a little higher and a little 
flacker, both to prevent the blood from reaching the 
lower ligature ,»—and to lay a greater length of the fides 
of the artery in contact with each other, fo that ‘they 
may the more eafily adhere,—and alfo to fupprels 
the action of the artery, and prevent it from throw- 
ing off its main ligature ; for what may not continual 
though gentle action do. Or, we may cut a {mall flat 
cork, and put it fo under the knot of the ligature, that 
the cork may flatten fome length of the artery, and 
yet the ligature be not lefs fecure *, 

{ : Tg 
* When we need to puta cor ‘-k into the mouth to prevent the epileptic 


patient from biting the tongue, we need to wrap it up ina piece of cloath, 
to 
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Totake the artery clean and fair is a material point, for 
I fhall prefently prove to you, that the flefh often fades 
under the ligature, and the Surgeon looking down into 
the bottom of the wound (a tourniquet being firft ap- 
plied) fees the gaping mouth of the artery with its liga- 
tures round it, but flack. 
I fufpedt it to be alfo a point of the very firft impor- 
tance, to have the wounded artery4ooner buried in gra- 
‘nulations and in found fleth ; for though the healing of an 
artery depends always in part upon its own lively difpo- 
fition to inflame and adhere, yet it mult depend alfo in 
fome degree on the fupport of furrounding parts. Bleed- 
ing from a tied artery feldom comes on till the qth or sth 
day; and if we could here, as in other great operations, 
lay the {kin down ‘and make it adhere before the 6th, 
or before the 12th, or even before the 26th day, (asmy 
late obfervations explain to you,) we fhould have it all | 
found before the bleeding came on; but the furface is 
often large, the fuppuration bad, the artery lies expoled, 
and may be dilated, orit may beeveneroded by the foul 
pus. Birch fays, it was where the great artery of the 
thigh feemed to have ulcerated, that his injection ran out. 
Hume feems to attribute the death of his friend’s pa- _ 
tients to great fuppuration, formed round the bed of 
‘the artery ; and certain it is, that Hunter fucceeded bet- 
ter, when in fome after cafes he clofed up the thigh im- 
mediately with ftitches ; for, in one cafe he procured al- 
moft 


to prevent his biting it acrofs. Something like this may be prudent here, 
to prevent the ligature from cutting into the fubftance of the piece of cork, 
which however firm and found, might give way ; or a piece of bend leather 
may be uled. 
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moft an immediate adhefion of the wound, and ina few 
weeks a perfe cure.—Parée, Guy de Chauliac, and all 
the older furgeons, knew well the importance of furround- 
ing and fupporting an artery, and burying it quickly un- 
der the granulations. The Arabians, in their ope- 
rations for aneurifm, firft tied their ligatures, and then 
cut the artery acrofs, fo that either end of the artery 
fhrunk (furrounded by its own ligature) in among the 
| found flefh, and was no more feen. But, indepen- 
déntly of all authority, the reafon of the thing inftructs 
us not to keep our wounded artery, as fome chootle to 
do, open, that they may fee it and tie it when it burfts 
out, but to bury it foamong the rifing flefh that it may 
never be feen, and that in a few days it may be fafe 

from buriting *. i 
But after all that can be faid or done in explaining 
this burfling of arteries, or in taking precautions fox 
their fecurity, ftill this ftrong indelible impreffion muft 
dwell upon our minds, that there muft be fome imper= 
fection in our way of operating; or net to mince the 
matter, there muft be fomething abfolutely wrong in 
our operation. Some cafés are fo managed, that one 
-furgeon dare fay of another, that it was fuppofed that 
the artery was tied; and can ufe this downright ex- 
i ae |. -prefiven 


* Perhaps there ate certain cafes where a Surgeon will be obliged to 
take methods directly oppofite to this intention ; for it may be neceffary 
‘in certain cafes to reinforce the ligature with a comprefs, or to forfake the 
ligature altogether, and truft only to the comprefs, efpecially where the 
. are tender, or the furface gangrenous, or where the ligature has 
ailed. 


\ 


ad 
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preflion after the difleGion of the limb. But there is this — 
better reafon ftill, for faying that there is fomething ra- 
dically wrong in this operation, wiz. that in all our o- 
ther operations with the needle we fueceed. What 
then can the difference be, betwixt this’ tying of the 
Femoral Artery in aneurifm, that it is fo full of uncer- 
tainty and imminent danger; and the tying of the 
fame artery in amputation, where the furgeon thinks 
the death of one patient by hemorrhagy a flagrant 
difgrace? Why is it that our hgatures in aneurifm of 
the arm never give way; that in all the cafes that are 
yet upon record this miichance has never happened ? 
—Only, no doubt, that in a common and regular aneu- 
rifm we open a great fac, fee the artery fairly, tie it fair- 
ly, have the artery, in fhort, lying fo infulated in the 
bottom of the fac, that we put the ligatures round italmoft 
as eafily with our fingersas with a hook. Or why is it, 
thatalthough in an amputation of the thigh, we tie the 
Femoral Artery itfelf; though wetie alfo the Profunda, or 
four or five of its greateft branches; though the ftump of- 
ten continues open; though the arteries are unfupported ; 
though a great {uppuration, and often a very acrid one, 
enfues; and although the arteries continue in this dange- 
rous condition for 15 or 20 days; yet ourtyings feldom 
give way! I fear that the difference is no other than this, 
that in amputation we have our tournequet about the 
limb; we look upon the broad furface of the lump ; we 
fee the naked arteries, draw them out fairly from a- 
mong the flefh, tie them fteadily and deliberately with 
a {mall ligature ; and whatever afterwards befalls fuch 
a ftump, if it do not fall into abfolute gangrene, or 

i | ce fomething 
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fomething near it, the arteries are fecure: While, in 
the operation for any great aneurifm, we have no tour- 
nequet perhaps; the compreflion does not ftop the 
blood ; the patient faints before balf our bufinefs of 
cleaning the fac is over; or the parts are fo mafled with 
inflammation, that the artery is never either well feen or 
fecurely tied ; the patient is lofing blood during every 
moment of this feeking for the artery; at laft he faints, 
and the furgeon in great alarm ftrikes his needle among 
the fiefh and fuppreffes the bleeding for the time; and 
thus it is, that in the end the cafe terminates fo, that it 
is faid, “ No one doubted at the time, that he had tied 
the’ Femoral Artery ;” while it is plain that he had not, 
from the event of the cafe. In this ftate of the bufi- 
nefs, then, we are hardly entitled to talk about difeafed 
fates of the arteries, which after all fhould be as fre- 
quent in amputation as in aneurifm. We had beft lay 
down a refolution of running all rifques, in cutting new 
arteries, rather than not diffect the artery clean. But 
let us diffe it clean, and then tie it as fairly as in an 
amputation of the thigh ; and if this really fail, then let 
us return to our experiments and fpeculations, and 
endeavour to find out the caule, 
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Ii, 


OF THE 


BLEEDINGS From tHE SMALLER ARTERIES: 


With Short Historizs of the Opinions concerning the 
ftopping of Hamorruacy. / 


By the wounds of the fmaller arteries, I mean thofe 
of arteries of the fecond order, as of arteries in the fore 
arm or leg; not fo large as to produce great and dan- 
gerous aneuriifms; but ftill of fuch importance, as 
fometimes to occafion the patient’s bleedihe to death. 

Sometimes the patient is bleeding from a broad and 
open wound, and falls down with the lofs of blood ; he is 
for the prefent time faved by fainting, but by repeated 
hemorrhagies his conftitution fuffers, or he even bleeds 
to death; and very often, fuch fuccefiive bleedings 
from a fmall artery, or ‘too often the want of fkill in 
the furgeon, are here, as in the greater aneurifms, the 
fole reafon for cutting off the limb. Sometimes the 
artery is wounded obliquely; and the furgeon, never 
able to fee the real place of the wound, attempts fome 
confufed orirregular operations, till, the patient lofing 
blood, from day to day, grows languid and low, and 
after fome fudden return of the hamorrhagy, faints and 
expires, 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes alfo the arteries are wounded deep among 
the mufcles; and there the blood corrupting the mul- 
cular flefh, or even {poiling the bones, is the occafion, 
(after long fuffering) of the patient’s lofing often his 
limb, and fometimes his life, although he fhould-evea 
efcape all prefent dangers from the immediate lofs of 
blood. | 

Under thefe, as the chief heads of my difcourfe, I 
fhall explain to you all that remains of this moft inte- 
refting fubje@. For whether I confider the fuddennefs 
with which thefe embarrafling accidents overtake the 
young furgeon; or the frequency of the accidents them- 


felves; or the prefent or the remote confequences of 


fuch a wound; or the flranger things that we read 
every day, of wounded arteries managed in a triffling 
undecided way; of patients dying, or lofing their 
limbs, even from wounds of the Radial Artery at the 
wrift; of furgeons unprepared, uncertain what they 
thould do, fometimes diving clumfily with their needle 
among the fleth, fometimes thrufting a fponge into the 
wound, fometimes laying clumfy comprefles upon the 


artery, with little better fkill, and no better fuccefs. 


than the friends could do; and worfe than all, of 
furgeons expofing themfelves, by holding confulta- 
tions, to determine what next to do, or whether to 
cut off the limb;—I cannot but think this fubje@ 
very important: And as it is important, [ believe it will 
be well to explain to you firft of all, the only thing 
which ftands to this {ubje@ in the relation of a gene- 
ral doctrine, viz. The opinions of authors, concerning 
the various ways in which bleeding arteries are clofed, 

| (whether 
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(whether by the formation of a clot, or whether by 
the retraction of their open mouths, fhrinking among 
the fiefh) ; for upon this hiftory of cpinions there fol- 
lows, in moft natural order, a fhort hiftory of the means 
that have been ufed for fecuring arteries, as ftyptics, 
comprefiion, {ponges, and the needle: But yet on this, 
as on many occafions, it is really the practice that fug- 
gefts the doctrine, which then affumes a moft impofing 
appearance, and feems to.be itfelf the root of all the 
improvements in practice *, 

Mr Petit was the firft who called the public attention 
to a point of practice, which was of particular impor- 
tance, at atime when the practice of tying arteries 
was not fully eftablifhed, when furgeons ftill had their 
fears, and were ftill talking about convulfions, and the 
yielding of the ligature, debating hotly the danger of 


this operation. 
Mr Petit 


* The juitly celebrated Mr White, relates the confequences of bleed- 
ing from the Radial Artery, in the following terms. The arteries of 
» a fur- 


the wrift having been cut, had been twice taken up by Mr 
geon well accuftomed to the operation; and Bovifta and many other 
things had been tried. After each of thefe methods, the hemorrhagy 
ftopped for a few hours, and then frequently burft out again; efpecially 
upon the acceffion of a hot fit, to which he was now very liable. On 
the 7th day, I was called in confultation with Mr Allan, to take off the 
arm: we found his hand and arm fwelled to three times its natural fize, 
from the frequent ufe of the tournequet ; which had been under a necef- 
fity of being moved to different parts of the arm, on account of the exco- 
riations it had occafioned. For the laft 24 hours, it had been applied al- 
moit without intermiffion, from a dread of his bleeding to death, as he 
had loft a prodigious quantity of blood. After the dreffings and clotted 
blood were removed, we could diftinétly fee the mouth of the veffel, 
throwing per faltus, what I can fcarcely call blood, as its colour could 
hardly be diftinguifhed upon linen.”’———WHITE’s CASES. 
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Mr Petit believed, that every bleeding artery was 
‘flopped, only by the formation of a clot; aitringents 
made clots, by coagulating the blood; fponges, Bovil- 
ta, Charpie, made clots by abforbing the moifture ; 
eomprefies made furer clots, by fhutting the mouths of 
the arteries, and by allowing time for the coagulation of 
the blood ; and even the tying of arteries was ufeful 
chiefly by forming a clot; but lefs fecure, fince when- 
ever the ligature came off from the artery, the clot was 
loofened, when often there was a flighter bleeding, from 
blood paffing by the fide of the clot, and fometimes there 
was a full hemorthagy, from the clot being driven for- 
wards, and at laft expelled by the blood. In a tied 
artery, fays Petit, we have a conical clot; in an arte- 
ry which has been compreffed, (fince the artery is flat- 
tened like the reed of a hautboy), we have a flattened 
clot: In arteries hopped by Charpie or aftringents, we 
have a clot formed, partly by the contraGion of the 
mouth of the artery, partly by the effect of the drefling, 
fo that fuch an artery is ftopped by a fort of double 
clot, of which there is one part {mall and conical, which 
like a plug or cork, fills the canal of the artery, and an- 
other adhering to the dreffings, of a flattened form, ly- 
ing like a lid or cover over the mouth of the artery; 
but fo connected with the other, that the rude or early 
removal of the dreflings, pulls out this cork-like clot. 
The chief of Mr Petit’s obfervations, for proving the 
authenticity of this doctrine, was this, that in difleGing 
the thigh of a man who had died five days after am. 
putation, he found in the great Femoral Artery, a 
large and folid clot. This he, prefented to the 
ae : Nie ih ee Royal 


os 
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Royal Academy of Sciences in great pomp: But I 
believe it were no difficult matter to prove, that this 
great academy of the great King of France, Louis Qua- 
torze, was very eafily fatified with prefents in this kind ; 
but rather than fpeak this kind of language, 1 fhould 
chufe to fay, that fucha proof does not prove his 
very dangerous doctrine. It is a fact, which every 
one would do well to admit eafily, whether he do or do 
not like the do@trine:: for it 1s not likely, that the mouth 
of an artery fhall be flopped up after amputation, 
without the blood being coagulated behind the liga- 
ture; nor isit likely that the arteries fhould all lie dead 
for fome days in a gangrened limb, without the blood 
alfo lying ftagnant in thefe motionlefs arteries, and 
coagulating of courfe. We are not therefore furprifed to 
find many proofs of coagula being formedin every artery 
of a gangrened limb, or in the chief arteries of an am- 
putated ftump, orin the artery which has been tied for 
aneurifm ; nor are we furprifed, on the other hand, if in 
many diffeGions no fuch clots are found, It isan acci~ 
dent plainly ; no furgeon depends entirely upon a matter 
offuch chance asthisis; no furgeon fcarifiesa. gangrened 
limb, without having fomé thoughts about its great arte- 
ries, nor is there any furgeon almoft, who has not feen 
very dangerous bleedings, from imprudent fearifications 
of fuch a gangrene. Why then fhould Mr Pouteau™*, be 
at fo much pains in denying accidents like thefe, fecing 
that fuch clots are both fo likely to happen, and are real- 


ly fo well proved by Hunter, and others; and feeing that. 


the 


a 
* Vid. Pouteau, page 306+ 


{ 
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the formation of fuch clots, has fo little to do with that 
dodtrine which Petit wanted to eftablifh, and which 
Mr Ponteau withed fo earneftly to refute. 

The proving that clots are formed in arteries, is no 
proof that it is the clot only that clofes fuch arteries ; 
but rather, that it is the clofing of the artery that 
forms the clot. The next proof that Mr Petit gives 
of his dotrine, is really very ludicrous; for he next 
proceeds to fettle the value of the various abforbents, 
- by a long fuite of experiments, which he condudted 
in the following manner :——“ Aftringents and fuch 
fubftances, as ufually are employed for ftaunching 
the blood of wounds, furely muft do fo, fays Mr Petit, 
chiefly, by ablorbing that humidity, which lies between | 
the veficls and the flefh*.” Petit made all his aftrin. | 
gents abforbents, chiefly that they might drink up the 
thinner parts of the blood, and {o help to form for him 
good, ftiff, folid clots: he puts lumps of mutton into 
ion of the following 


tea cups, with a reafonable proporti 
_ailringents ; firft of common bole, then of terra figillata, 
which is a finer earth or bole, then of Paris plafter, then 
of flacked lime, then of various gums, then of gum- 
arabic, then of vitriol, then of falt, then of fugar, and 
laft of all, of {piders webs; and obferves, with moft 
curious precifion, the exact degree in which each of 
thefe ufelefs foolith things contraéed, or hardened the 
Jumps of mutton; which experiments are ftill extant 
in excellent French, in the Adts of the Academy of 
sciences, for the year 17323; a perfect burlef{que upon 

err N fuch 


* Vid. Academ. des Sciences, Ann. 1732,~—page 345s 
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fuch experiments, and fuch fubjets: And towards the 
end of this moft philofophical paper, Mr Petit inferts 
this wife caution, which completes the joke. “ But 
all thefe aftringents muft of courfe abforb more hu- 
midity, and atin a more lively and perfect manner in 
the living body; whofe parts are always warm, and 
always ready to put themfelves in motion, by the force 
of the animal /pirits, which are continually flowing *.” 
But I fhould want all apology for this long account of 
Petit, and of his doctrine, if it were not that it 1s a 
dangerous do@trine, and had abfolutely led Petit him- 
felf into great miftakes; he perfuaded himfelf that 
the ligature was hardly more fecure than any common 
means of fupprefling bleeding; that it was only fo far 
ufeful, as it enfured a firm and conical clot; that if 
the ligature fell off before this clot was fully formed, 
and perfect in its office, the artery would bleed. He 
therefore preferred the ufe of a comprefs, to that of a 
ligature, even in fecuring the arteries of a great ftump: 
And we find him boafting, that though this method, 
viz. of comprefiion, is the oldeft of all, he will give to 
it all the effets of novelty; ‘‘ and fince it is the moft 
natural way, and the very. means which fhould have 
prefented itfelf, firft of all, to the imagination of the 
furgeon, I will reftore it, fays Petit, and fet it up above 
all other means; as cauteries, aftringents, {ponges, or 
even 


* Tous ces aftringents doivent abforber plus d’humidité, et agir plus: 
efficacement, fur les parties d’un corps vivant, gui font chaudes, et tou- 
jours pretes a fe mettre en contraction par les efprits animaux qui y cou- 
dent inceflamment. 


Pe 
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even the ligature itfelf*.” There is not one of all 
thefe fays Petit, that is fufficient of itfelf; we muft 
ufe the comprefs, to affift even the ligature. 

We have here a moft curious example of a man’s 
genius and his good fenfe, at variance with each other. 
His theory feduced him, his good fenfe would have 
kept him right ; we find him forcing himfelf, as it were: 
to fay, “I will ufe the comprefs in preference to the 
altringents, {typtics, cauftics, or even the ligature it- 
felf; wherever it is poflible for me to do fo}:” which 1s 
plainly acknowledging, that he would ufe that kind of 
uncertain operation, to which his theory inclined him, 
wherever he was not forced by the immediate dan- 
ger of the cafe, to return to fome furer means of re- 
_ftraining the blood. 

And in one particular cafe, where after amputation 
of the thigh, the great Femoral Artery had by a fud- 
den motion of the patient, given way ; we find Mr 
Petit fo averfe to the ufe of the needle, that he would 
not tie this artery a fecond time, he kept his patient for 
many daysin a very unhappy and very dangerous con- 
dition ; attended by four young furgeons, who relieved 
each other every hour, continually prefling with the point 
of the finger upon the mouth of the artery ; till at laft, 
he got a machine made, a fort of clumfy complicated 
tournequet, which, by the help of two broad plates, 

N 2 kept 


_ * Vid. Pofthumous Works, page 164. Vol. iii. 


t Soit par rapport a Vufage exclufif que je lui donne, en rejettant celui 
des aftringens, des ftiptiques, deg cauftiques, et de la ligature memeg 
AUTANT qu'il EST POSSIBLE, 
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kept up a firm compreffion upon the whole face of 
the flump. : 

If thefe practices, and the invention of fuch ma- 
chines, are to be the beft fruits of fuch doétrines, we 
fhould be careful how we receive the other doctrines 
which have followed this in a rapid fucceffion. 

Next comes Mr Morand, who adds his little bit of a 
dodirine to Mr Petit’s, which, whether true or falfe, 
was framed upon a grander fcale. “No doubt,” fays 
Mr Morand, ‘“ Petit has explained vaftly well how the 
clots ftop bleeding*, but thefe clots cannot be the 
worfe for fome help from the artery.” Ithink I fhall 
be able to give you a tolerable idea of what his confuf- 
ed notion was, in one fingle word: For, it was neither 
that contraction of the diameter of the artery, which has 
been fince then fo diftin@ly made out by Kirkland, 
Whyte, and many of our beft Englith furgeons; nor 
that retraction of the artery among the furrounding 
flefh, which has been fo much infifted upon by Pouteau 
and other good authors; but an equivocal generation 
betwixt thefe two ideas floating confufedly in the man’s 
mind. You have his notion all at once, when I tell you, 
that the word by which he always expreffes it, is the 
crifping up of the artery, ‘ par la crifpation du tuyau :” 
And he can tell no more about it, than that this ca- 
baging of the artery affifts the clot. 

Next came Mr Pouteau, whofe experiments and rea- 
foning approached indeed nearer the truth ; but always 
aman reafons firft, and makes his experiments after ; 

and 


* Memoirs de la Societé_Royale des Sciences, An. 1736, page 321: 
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and this 3 is plainly the light in which his diffections are 
to be viewed. 

“ Thave difleGed a Femoral Artery, fays Mr Pouteau, 
three weeks after it had been tied in amputation; but 
in it I found nothing of Mr Petit’s clot; nothing to 
-clofe or comprefs the artery, except merely the thick-+ 
ening of the furrounding cellular fubftance ; for the li- 
gature was loofe about the artery. The canal of the 
artery was conical, for it grew narrow nearer to the li- 
gature. Immediately under the ligature it was not 
obliterated but was much ftraitened: It was only be- 
low the ligature that it was entirely ftraitened, ending 
ina blind fac.” This ftraitening of the arterial tube was 
accompanied, or rather, according to Mr Pouteau, was 
cauled by a thickening of the furrounding fleth: for the 
flefh which furrounded the ftraitened part of the artery, 
was a good deal gorged and {welled ; that which lay im- 
mediately under the ligature, was in a ftate of gan- 
grene; the flefh again which adhered about the mouth 
of the artery where it ended in the blind fac, was of a 
cartilaginous hardnefs and much {welled. Of courfe, it 
was Mr Pouteau’s opinion, that it was the {welling of 
the furrounding cellular fubftance that compreffed the 
artery and {topped the blood. 

This, then, being the doctrine of Mr Pouteau, his 
practice follows his do@trine reafonably enough: for fays 
Mr Pouteau, “ Let it be once proved that it is the 
{welling merely of the parts furrounding the artery 
that prevents the blood, it follows of courfe, that the 
greater the bundle of flefh that is accumulated round 
the artery; the more of the parts you include in your 


ligature, 
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ligature, the greater the {welling muft be, and the refif- 
tance to the eruption of the blood muft be proportion 
ably great *. 

Mr Pouteau is cunning enough to fhow us only an 
arterial trunk tied coarfely with the needle, with much 
cellular fubftance furrounding the artery above the li- 
gature, and fome below; and thus he takes his oppor- 
tunity of infinuating his doctrine, by faying, ‘there was, 
much cellular fubftance thickened above the ligature, 
and there was a like thickening of the cellular fub- 
ftance below; and the artery was not obliterated at that 
point where the ligature was, but only its mouth was 
clofed.” | 

But what is to be faid of thofe cafes, where there is 
little cellular fubftance furrounding the artery above, 
and none below; where the artery is drawn out with 
the tenaculum, and tied clean of all the furrounding 
flefh, and what would happen in this cale, if the artery 
were not obliterated at the point, where the ligature 
comprefled its coats? This doctrine of Mr Ponteau’s, 
feems at leaft to be harmlefs; it feems to inculcate the 
tying of arteries with the needle in the fureft way. 
But, here alfo there is a vice infeparable from all falfe 
doGrines, which lead us unawares into very dangerous, 
and very extravagant practices, fuch as in our cooler 
moments, we cannot remember but with regret. Mr 

Pouteau 


* Mais s'il eft une fois avéré que le gonflement des parties au deffous 
de la ligature, fait le principal obftacle a Virruption du fang arterial, il fera 
naturel de conclure, que plus ce gonflement fera confiderable, et plus i 
eppolera de refiftance a Vimpetuofité du fang arterial. 
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‘Pouteau infifted upon including all the parts; he had 
no fcruple, under this ample title of all the parts, to 

include the nerves; he confidered the tying in alfo of 

the nerve, as a fecurity to the tied artery, or I fear ra- 
ther, he conceived that it would be a fecurity to his 

doérine; and fo he proceeds to reprefent the tying of 
the Radial Nerve in an aneurifm, as nearly harmlels, 

and the tying the extremity of the nerve in amputa- 

tion as quite fo; till at laf, hardened by bad prac- 

“tices, and blinded by do@rine, fome furgeons of the 
very higheft charafter came, as it were, to play with 
our judgement, and to fport with their patients feel. 

ings, faying: “ May not the pain upon tying a nerve, 

as it is fmart and of fhort duration only, fomewhat in 

the manner of volatiles applied to the nofe, rather enli- 

ven the /pirits than bring on convulfions*.” ‘This is e- 

nough to cure any fenfible man of any inclination he 

may have indulged, to hearken to thole who blend 

theory and facts in this ftrange fafhion, who compare 

the {mart pain, or rather as | would term it, the fhock 

and terrible violence of tiyng a nerve with fo flight a 

matter, as the fnuffing hartfhorn up the nofe. Let 

any man who will talk to me on this point, fir 

demonftrate that the tying in of the nerve will do 

good, before I clofe with him upon the fecondary quef- _ 
tion, whether it may not do harm. I have coniftantly 

obferved that thetyingof a nerve gives immediate pain 5 

‘fo that the patient has always cried with the anguifh of 
it; and to fay the leaft of it, there is ever a flow feparation 

of 
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of the ligature, {o that it is not to be got away, till it 
be cut out. How elfe indeed fhould any ligature hold 
its place, upon an amputated ftump for three weeks, as 
this of Mr Pouteau did, unlefs it were tied round the 
nerve? I have feen fuch confequences arifing from tying 
the nerve in aneurifm, as Iam not at prefent entitled 
to explain; but which make it a duty with me to ad- 
vile you againft this practice, which is at leaft fuperflu- 

ous, if not hurtful. | 
Amidft all this confufion of opinions, there was. en- 
gendered here, in England, a new dodtrine, about the 
contraclion of arteries; bearing no other mark of au- 
thenticity, nor any thing elfe to command one mo- 
ment’s attention ; but that it has been embraced by 
fome of our moft able furgeons, efpecially by Mr Kirk. 
land, and by the celebrated Mr White; “ For I am 
now convinced, fays Mr White, in oppofition to the 
doétrine of Mr Ponteau, which once feemed more prob- 
able, that according to the fuppofition of Mr Gooch, 
fince confirmed by my ingenious friend Mr Kirkland, 
the arteries by their NaruraL Contraction, coalefce 
as far as their firft ramifications *.’————Mr Kirk- 
land fays, in perfect harmony with Mr White, “ that 
nature fupprefies the hzemorrhagies from divided arte- 
ries, by the natural contraGion of their mufcular 
fibres,” p. 10+. But if it really were fo, this conclu- 
‘ fion 


® Pave a7 ts 

> Mr Aitkin Warrington, is alfo of the fame opinion, as may be feen inhis 
Pamphlet p. 193, where he fays, ‘* ‘That the obliteration of the fac, in the 
extremity of the artery, is caufed by its natural contraétion.”’ ‘They have 


been at great pains, to found this doctrine on principles and facts. The 
Aes only 
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~fion fhould follow, more dangerous than the rath con- 
clufions of Mr Petit, that the comprefs or the flighteft 
aftringent would be more effeQual than the: needle ; 
and that keeping the point of the finger fora few 
minutes upon the point of any fmaller artery, until it 
had time to contrad, would be quite fullicient, to. trop 
the blood. - 

This contraction a the artery, an cht nt which 
cannot or need not be denied, does more harm than 
good; if it ever fupprefs bleeding, it mut be only in 
arteries of the {malleft crder, the bleeding from which 
ftops thus fpontaneoufly, and needs no particular care. 
But the contraCtion of a larger artery often ftops the 
bleeding for.a time ; its retraCtion among the cellular 
fubftance hides from the furgeon the arterial mouth 
from which the blood had flowed ; and thus it bleeds - 
again unexpectedly, endangering the patient’s conftitu- 
tion, or even his life; if the fkin heal over it, it forms 

| O- - + aneurifms 


: 
only facts, .are the docking of horfes tails, andthe cutting off their legs. 

‘Thefe are to be found in Mr Kirkland’s Treatife; and the only principle, 

that is to fay, the only general fat, which I have ever yet been able 

to diicover, is, that an artery clofes, not orly immediately under the 
ligature ; but for a conliderable way above, that is, up to the neareft in- 
ofculating branch. The clofing under the ligature is plainly the work of 
the ligature ; the obliteration of the canal, higher than the ligature, is fup- 

pofed to arife from this contraction of the artery. The explanation that 

I fhould chufe to give of the appearance is this: ‘That the contraction under 
the ligature could not be permanent; that the artery would open the very 
moment the ligature was withdrawn, if its fideshad not adhered. The 
clofingunderthe ligature, therefore, I confider asthe adhefion, which follows 
the itritture. The obliteration above, I confider as a thickening, or con- 
tinued adhefion, by the inflammation going a little forward along the ar- 
terial coats. 
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aneurifms under the fkin ; or, where the ikin has not 
healed over it, I have feen it forma fort of aneurifin 
among the foft granulating flefh. 

From all that we have feen, we have reafon to be 
jealous of any dottrine, which leads to a laxity of prac. 
tice, in’ refpeCt of tying even the fmaller arteries 5 .or 
which holds out any fuch apology, as the contraction 
of arteries, or the formation of clots. No modern fur- 
ceon, I believe, would think his bulinefs fecurely done, 
while he conceived any great artery to be fecured mere- 
lv by a clot; nor will any fenfible or cautious man be 
eafy, when he has mified a bleeding artery, or while 
he is waiting till it contract: Nor will any man who 
has that degree of dexterity and boldnefs, which the 
management of bleeding arteries requires, be fatisfied, 
until he has tied every artery fairly, unilefs it be in 
fome very difficult or dangerous place; for it is only to 
the ADHESION and total oBLITERATION of an artery, 
that we'can truft with fafety: How this is beft to be 
procured, may, I think, be made very plain. 

We find an artery as capable of inflammation, as any 
other part of the body. We find an artery deferibed by 
Mr Hume as inflamed, not only at the point, where it 
was tied fora Femoral Aneurifm, but alfo onwards from 
that point quite up to the heart.—If an artery, infen-_ 
fible.as.itis, be-thus fufeeptible of. inflammation, we 
know, a prior!, that the tying it fo hard, as almoik to 
cut through its coats, will always, or almoft always, 
make.it inflame... We have it proved by Pouteau, Kirk. 
_Jand, and others, who intended to prove nothing more 
than the contraction merely,—that its coats are thick- 

ened, 
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ened, and that its canal is obliterated under the liga- 
‘ture, and contracted above it, to a-degree which their 
doétrines of natural contraGion or retraction of the ar- 
tery will never explain: All this is proved by fur- 
geons, who continued talking about the contra@ion 
and retraction of the artery, after they faw evident- 
ly, that the internal furfaces of the artery had adher- 
ed*. And finally, the procefs, as it goes on in nature, 
‘is plainly declared by the effects of our common ope- 
ration of aneurifm of the arm; for there we apply 
two ligatures, which include the length of two inches 
of the Arterial Trunk ; they are drawn tight upon the 
artery, one above the point wounded by the. lancet, 
and one below; and both thele ligatures come away 
eafily (and without our cutting the ring of the hga- 
ture) upon the third or fourth day. 

How is it that they come away fo-eafily ? How is it 
thus poflible, to remove them, without cutting open 
that ring of each ligature, by which the artery was 
encircled? What becomes of the interrupted part. of 

| 0:3 © 2 tithe 


* Another woman, fays Mr White, having died three weeks after the 
amputation of her leg; I was defirous of feeing in what ftate the arteries 
were, after the ufe of the fponge; and for this purpofe, laying bare the 
Humeral Artery, I cut it open to the place where it divides into the ras 
dial, and ulnar branches: I then introduced a common filver probe into 
each branch, which paffed very eafily to a certain point, which feemed 
about an inch from the extremity of the ftump; but could gono further. 
I next laid open the arteries to their extremities, and found them entirely 
clofed, near an inch from the end of the ftump ; but from that point up- 
wards, their capacities were not at all diminifhed, nor was there any co- 
agulum or clot of blocd in the veffels) or any where near them.’ Vids 
Wuite’s Cases. | 
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the artery itfelf?——Surely it happens here, as in all other: 
cafes, in which we apply a ligature, that the part inter- 
rupted by that ligature is killed! Firlt, the pulfe ceafes 
upon drawing the knot of each ligature, which proves 
that the fides of the artery are compreffed. Next, the 
intermediate piece of the artery is fairly killed, rots like 
a ‘polypus tied in a Noofe; and, as a polypus fades 
on the fecond, and drops away on the third or fourth 
day; in like manner, this artery decays, mixes with the 
pus, leaves the ligatures flack on the fecond, and allows 
them to be withdrawn eafily by the fourth or fifth day. 
And moreover, it is very obvious, if the artery be thus 
cut acrofs by our ligatures, as fairly as the older fur- 
geons cut it acrofs with their knife, that its two ends 
muft each have adhered; otherwife, upon drawing away 
the ligatures, a heemorrhagy muft enfue. Mr Petit warns 
us that even the ligature is infecure ; for if the ligature, 
fays he, falls off before the clot with the artery be ~ 
{trong in its office of ftopping the artery, the artery will 
bleed: But this premature falling off of the ligature, 
which, he apprehended, cannot happen until the liga- 
ture has done its bufinefs effeCiually ; or in other words, 
one part of the artery will not rot, or give way, be- 
fore the parts of the artery above and bebow the liga- 
tures have adhered. . 

Perhaps the. whole procefs may be reprefented in few 
words. The hgatures operate, by making the feverab 
points of the arterial canal pafs through the feveral ftages 
of inflammation, from adhefion in one point, to gangrene 
inanother. The fpaceincluded betwixt the ligature falls 
‘Into gangrene ; the fpace immediately under the ftric- 


x . ture 
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ture of each ligature adheres, (the ligature and the ad-. 
hefion preventing the gangrene from pafling higher a- 
long the canal); and by this inflammation extending 
upwards and downwards along the artery, its walls are. 
thickened, -and its canal obliterated a little beyond the 
flraitened point *, The adhefion of the artery and obli- 
teration 


Ra We find the following account of this procefs in Kirkland, p. 5, — 
« An aneurifm of the arm, being in great danger of burfting, obliged me 
to perform the operation: The impulfe of the-blood againft the ligature, 
at the time cf the operation, was very great ; and asa part of the artery 
(whofe diameter was confderably enlarged) was expofed, its pulfations. 
were vifible { but upon, removing the dreflings the third day afterwards, 
the pulfation could neither be feen, nor felt nearer to: the ligature than 
an inch and a half; whence I was led to conclude, that the artery had 
collapfed and sisal clofed itfelf up, to the neareft lateral branches.”? 

 Thave obfervedafterI had performed the operation for aneurifm, that on the 
3dday, no pulfe was to be felt at all in the wound; but I neverconfidered this 
as in the leaft wonderful, feeing how very probable it is, that by that time,, 
the ligature mutt have cut acrofs the artery, the artery muft have: fhrunks 
and its canal muft been obliterated confiderably beyond the place to 
which it has fhrunk. But there is alfo another thing particular that Mr 
Kirkland, and Mr White infinuate upon all occafions, that the artery” is 
obliterated juft up to the firft inofculating branch, and always up to it. 
Mr White fays,— In the arm I have by me,, on which the operation for 
anewifi had been performed, it is plain to a. demonftration 1 by. the injtec- 
tion, that the artery was clofed, both above and. below. the ligatur e, to the. 
next lateral branch. AF 
His preparation was at that time, the only one in exiftence ; “ but Lhave 
now by me,”’ the preparation from.the arm.of aman who had former) ¥ 
had the operation for aneurifm performed upon him, and it is fo particular- 
ly like Mr White’s, that if I were to give a drawing of i it, it would be thought 
‘to be a mere plagiarifm ; but in this very curious point it differs, that the 
injection, though coarfely done, and in great hurry, has paffed the great in- 
ofculation, (for in my preparation, there is but one great inofculation to fup- 
port the limb), it paffes it a full inch and a half, terminating in a blind fac. 
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teration of its canal, are, in aneurifm, as in amputation, or 
iu other wounds, the only fecurity againft bleeding; and 
the ligature or comprefs is the only way in which fuch 
adhefion can be enfured ; and there needs no more than 
two fhort rules on this fubjedt, the tendency of which 
is very plain. 

1. If we are to try it with comprefs, let it be chiefly 
in thofe accidents, and in thofe parts of the body, 
where we have a good reliflance, asin the temple, the 
wrift, the tarfus or fore part of the foot, where we can 
feel the artery lying naked upon the bone. Let the 
comprefs be a firm and hard one, fteadily applied, well 
preffed with a roller, fo fixed as not to, permit one drop 
of blood to pafs along the canal of the artery, nor to 
efcape from the wound ; for that would defeat the in- 
tention. Let there be a tournequet round the limb, 
and attendants appointed; for fome have died during 
the night *. Let this comprefiion be continued thus 

fieady 

* We find, inthe following tranfcript from Murray, two very fingular 
things: In the‘firft place we find two patients allowed to die of bleeding, 
‘during the night, after fome awkward attempt at curing the aneurifm of the 
arm, in which according to the oldeft fafhion, they had tried compreflion 
not above the fkin, with the hopes of faving their patients from the pains 
and horror of a blocdy operation; but had firft cut up the aneurifmal 
tumor, and then, inftead of tying the artery with a ligature, had applied a 
comprefs, and applied it fo infécurely, that both the patients from fome un- 
wary motion in fleep, had bled to death during the night. This is his fact 5 
and his opinion as it is plainly implied in the following words is very 
curious. If your compreffion be too powerful, in place of faving the 
artery, you will abfolutely obliterate the artery ; but if you comprefs light- 
ly with defign of faving the artery, you are never out of danger of an 


alarming, or even fatal hemorrhagy.” This language very clearly implies, 
that 
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fteady till the fourth or fifth day, for that is the term 
which we find neceffary for obliterating the artery and 
enlarging the inofculations in aneurifms of the arm; and 
it is fufficient: for we find the dilated artery of the 
thigh itfelf, obliterated by compreflion on the fourth or 
fifth day. Be bold enough alfo, if it be the great ar- 
terial trunk of the limb, to draw your rollers till the 
limb be: abfolutely without pulle, and cold: for this o- 
-peration with the comprefs, though apparently milder, 
iss quite the fame: with tying. the artery with the 
needle. | 

2. if 


that Murray, like moitothers, expects from comprefiion not an obliteration 
of the artery, but thinks, as Heifter did long ago, and Mr Morrand more 
| lately (Vid. Acad. des Sciences, Vol V. p. 174 Ottavo.) that the com- 
prefs, by fuppreffing the quick motion of the artery, heals the wound. 
‘Murray fpeaks thus: Fruftraitaque, fi firmam compreffionem inftitui- 
mus, confervationem arteriz expectamus, in leviore autem, qualis ad fcop- 
um obtinendum requiritur, hemorrhagie repetite que chirurgi animum 
quam maxime follicitant, atque etiam zgrum ad ultimam fepe metam de- 
trudunt, vix evitari poffunt, leviori fub fomno, motu brachii, quo compre- 
fio aliquantum fuit perturbata, binos egros Montifpeffulani vigefimo pot 
operationem die, hemorrhagia exitiali correptos fuiffe, narravit cel. Prefes, 
(viz. Murray.’?)—Vid Arvidfon Murray p. 20. 7 
All authors have believed, that when they cured aneurifm by compref- 
_fion, or by fponges, they healed the wound of the artery. Mr Morrand of 
the French Academy, faysin the following paffage, that he cured an 
artery wounded with the lancet, in a manner very different from that in 
which we ufe the ligature. ‘ I need not, fays Mr Morrand, mention the 
feveral precautions which I took after applying Mr Broffard’s agaric to the 
artery.” Ifhall only obferve, that the pulfe, which was interrupted for 
_ twenty hours, returned at the end of that time, and that I cicatrized the 
wound in a month.’ “Je dirai feulment que le poulx. intercepté a la, 
main pendant environ vingt heures, fe manifefta au bout de ce temps la, &c. 
p. 168. Idare fay my reader has a tolerable notion what this interruption . 
of the pulfe means ; and what Mr Morrand was doing with his puff ball. 
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2. Ifit be your defign to obliterate the artery by 
ligature, your bufinefs is more eafily and furely, and 
rather more quickly done. You muft fee your bleed- 
ing artery fairly, tie it clean and clear of all furrounding 
parts; tie your arteries with ligatures well proportion- 
ed to their fize, not clumfy and rigid, but rather fmall, 
perfectly flexible, and moiftened with oil, that they may 
glide eafily ; draw them pretty tight, fo at leaft as to lay 
the fides of the artery in contad, and till you fee a pulfe 
above your ligatures, and none below ; but never draw 
them foas to runthe rifk of cutting the artery, (for that 
is not impoflible). Tie the fmaller arteries plainly with 
a ligature, but flatten the greater arteries by {flipping 
under the noofe a bit of bend leather or cork, 

Hence, I think, the general conclufion is, that 
if you underftand the principle of your operation, 
and do it with the natural degree of care, you will be 
fare to make good your point, whether you tie, or whe- 
ther you comprefs the artery; and this eafy adhefion 
of an artery, [take to be the chief reafon why every 
man hitherto has been pleafed with his own little dif- 
coveries, and every furgeon is ftill pleafed with his own 
methods, whether they be or be not perfectly regular 
and correct. | 


Bur, in this great fubje@, there is yet more to do; 
for there are many accidents in which we cannot ope- 
rate with the comprefs or with the needle, in which we — 
-muft ufe the ftyptics, puff-ball, or fponge: And of 
courfe, it may be right to give you a fhort account 

of 
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of thefe means of fupprefling bleeding, for thefe difputes 
about the caules by which bleeding arteries are flopped 
are ufelefs, and to thofe who delight in them, endlefs ; 
unlefs there were found fome one cathartic authority, 
by which the points might be fettled at once: But we 
ought to be chiefly defirous of knowing the means by 
which this end is accomplifhed. Though there are 
four chief methods of fupprefling hemorrhagy, viz. 
cauteries, aftringents, fungi, and the ligature, there is 
one only, viz. the ligature, that is abfolutely fecure. 

t. Burnine Irons were ufed by the ancients, merely 
becaule they kuew of no other means of fupprefling the 
bleeding; and we cannot wonder that the ancients 
were fo curious in the degree of heat; or in the way in 
which it was,to be applied; or in the fhapes of their irons, 
which were conical,.that they might touch nothing 
but the point of the bleeding: artery; nor in the 
choice of their metals, preferring fuch as were fufcep- 
tible of only a moderate degree of heat: for if they 
heated their irons too little, they did nothing; there was 
no efchar formed, ahd the bleeding was not {topped ; 
if they burnt too much, the flough, though fully form. 
ed, fell off almoft as foon as the iron was withdrawn, 
But let them burn ever fo cautioufly, the floughs were 
to fall off fooner or later, and it made little difference 
whether they fell off on the firft or on the fecond dref. 
fing, on the fourth or on the eighth day; and as they 
were in continual fear of this, they never undid the 
wound, without having atournequet round thelimb. At 
every drefiing the patient wastermented with the irons, 
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andatevery fucceeding drefling he'loft more blood, fo that 
the laft condition of that man was worfe than the firf. 
It was in thofe times that the invention of a new cau- 
tery, or a new fhape for the iron, was thought meri- 
torious. It was then, alfo, that Fabricius ab Aquapen- 
dente, publifhed his new method, meus methodus, as 
he calls it, of cutting out a cancerous breaft; “ For if it 
be a moveable cancer, I cut it away,” fays Aquapen- 
dente, “with a red hot knife, which fears or burns as 
it cuts; but if it be a cancer adhering firmly to the 
thorax, I cut it, without either bleeding or pain, witha 
tvooden or horn knife foaked in aquafortis, with which, 
having cut through the fkin, I then do the reft by dig- 
ging out the gland with my fingers *”’. Thefe are me- 
thods really deferving of the encomium which Mr Di- 
cnis put in the author’s name. “They have chiefly 
the merit, fays Dionis, of killing two dogs with one 
ftone.” “On ferait d’une pierre deux coups tT,” . 
But it muf{ not be forgotten that there are cafes 


where even this horrid method may yet need to be ul- 
ed, 


* Ego autem, etfi nil tale facere molitus fum, fi effem facurus, ut dolorem 
primo vitarem, et fanici profufionem, fi cancer fit mobilis, ipfum forcipe 
hoc apprehenfo fkatim cultro, uno eodemque tempore candente et incidente 
opus peragerem, ut forcipe valide conftrigente fenfus partes hebetetur, 
cultro incidente amputetur cancer, et eodem candente fanguis fupprimatur- 
Quod fi cancer mammille adherens et firmus fit, neque ftring: pofit, ex- 
cedendus omnino eft, atque ad vitandum et dolorem et profufionem, ex- 
cederem cum ligno aut cornu, aciem habente intincto tamen fubinde in 
aqua illa, qua aurifices ab argenteo aurum feparant, quam fortem vulgus 
nominat, quo tota cutis in circuita mammiliz incidenda eft, pottea digitis 
potiffimum et unguibus mammille glandulofa fubftantia a iubjecta parte 
feparanda. | 


+ Dionis, page 362+ 
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ed, as in bleedings from the gums, cheeks, pallate, or 
tonfils, or other parts within the mouth. 

2. The Sryperic Soturions, powders and doffils of 
various kinds, came next into ufe; for surgeons ufing 
chiefly the atual cautery or hot iron, were naturally 
led next to think of the various fubitances, which are 
utually called Potential Cauteries, and which are chief- 
ly metallic or earthy falts, as filver cauttic, vitriols, 
corrolive fublimate, alum, or the mineral or vegetable 
acids; which are when diluted, gentle ftimulants, or, 
as they are called, aftringents; exciting contraction of 
the veflels, and forming coagula upon the bleeding fur- 
face. Before furgeons came to ufe the needle freely, 
they often trufted to cauftics; but in ufing buttons of 
vitriol, or little bags of it in powder, applied to the 
end of each artery, they found that by this method 
alfo, the end of the attery was deftroyed, as by the 
burning irons, and floughed off, and required the appli- 
cation of the tournequet, every time that the dreflings 
were undone, and at each drefling, the application alfo 
of new vitriols. Even after they came to ufe the needle 
freely, it feemed to bea harfh method. Surgeons were 
fill hoping to find fome lefs painful one; which ealy 
and credulous temper in men of our profeffion, has 
given the tone to thofe unaquainted with fubjects like 
thefe, and has left the public ever credulous, and 
ever open to the pra¢tices of quacks, and noftrum- 
mongers. We have now tolerable, {pecimens of all 
that can be produced from the vegetable or mineral 
kingdom, to ferve as ftyptics, and find them good for 
_Rothing ; we know that no acid, {pirituous, nor faline 
P 2 | body, 
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body ever ads as a ftyptic, without caufing pain; 
what then fhould we expeét from the random inven- 
tions of ignorant people, whofe only trade Is that of 
cheating the public, and whofe only fkill is that of 
contriving or managing the deceit? What have we, 
who'can manage every thing by comprefiion, or with 
the needle, to do with ftyptics? Or why fhould we 
fuffer this continual fucceffion of trafhy compolitions, 
under the title of vulmerary balfams, flyptic folutions, 
ftyptic powders, and the like? Since from the time of 
‘Rabell, down to the celebrated Rufpini, we have found 
difappointment come quick after each fit of anxiety 
and expe@ation ; and fince we have much reafon to 
believe, that the beft of thefe are little elfe than acids, 
fpirits, turpentine, or trifling folutions of fome aftrin- 
gent gum. 

Rabell was a German Chemift, and having come to 
Paris with his ftyptic, he fo wearied the king, and 
Mr Louvais, with intreaties and foficitations, that after 
long attendance, he obtained leave to ufe it upon one 
of the foldiers in the hofpital of Invalids. ‘This poor 
man’s leg having been amputated in the ufual form, 
the furgeons and phyficians of the hofpital, delivered 
him up to Mr Rabell, who had hardly finifhed the firft 
‘application of this fyptic, before the blood came drain- 
ing through all the dreflings. He doubled the dofe of 
his fly ptic water, dreffed his ftump firmly a fecond'time, 
but fill the blood flowed*; fo that in a little while, 

» and 


* This-Eau de Rabell, fo famous in France and Germany, was jut a 
mixture of ftrong fpirit of vitriol, and {pirits of wine, 
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_ and in prefence of all the affiftants, the unhappy fub- 
je of this cruel experiment, died under his hands ; 
either they had not had that fear, which they fhould 
have had for the patient’s life, or they wanted humani- 
ty or refdlution enough to ftop this horrid experiment; 
but they made fome amends by procuring an order 
from the king, prohibiting Rabell, under the fevereft 
penalties, from repeating this attempt. ! 
We have feen the lateft of thefe inventions, Rufpini’s 
flyptic, tried in this place, where I believe it is efteem- 
ed as of much the fame value, with the fympathetic 
powder of that famous Knight and moft complete 


Gentleman, Sir Kenelm Digby; which fympathetic 


powder ftaunched the blood, as effectually when it was 
applied to the weapon, as when applied to the wound 
req. ; 

But here alfo it muft be remembered, that though no 
fiyptic, wafh or powder, is to be put in competition 


with 


* This I believe is the fame Knight, whofe gallantry and loyalty carried 

him to fuch excefs, that he burft the arteries of his legs, fo as to form an- 
eurifms, by kicking open the doors of the den, in which the boar was con: 
fined, which the King was to hunt; but whether his aneurifms needed to be 

opened, or whether he ufed his fympathetic powder, or whether he applied 
it to the door, or to his own hams, the German writer who tells this ftory, 
does not declare. 

“ Vidi equitem Digbeum, amicum intimum, egregium philofophum, 
chimiftam, cujusprefcripta medica curiofa typis mandata Parifiis, a Trefelio 
mihi dicata fuere ; exorte illi fuere vene et arterie variceformes in tibiis, 
cum pedum impulfu conaretur infringere fores fepti ferarum, quibus Rex 
Angliz adftabat, quocum venatum ibat : Forte contigit in eo oceurfu ut 
tunica arteriarum media crepuerit, ipfa autem arteria admodum dilatata ; 
tunc temporis tumor longitudinem arterise infequitur, in-extenfione vina 
patientis.’— Zodiac. Med. Gall. p. 45. 


é 
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with the needle, nor to be ufed in amputation, or in 
any great wound; ftyptics muft be ufeful in all inter- 
nal hatmorrhagies, as from the noftrils, throat, alimen- 
tary canal, &c. or in any broad bleeding furface, 
where no particular artery can be feen. ; 

3. The Acaric of the Oax was firit ufed about fifty 
years ago. It is a fungus growing upon old oaks. It is 
gathered in Auguit or September; is prepared by long 
keeping in a dry piace, cutting away the outfide rind, 
beating it till it foftens, fo that it begins to yield, and 
can be torn with the fingers. It is of the colour and ap- 
pearance of chamoy leather, but {pongy and loofe; in 
the country parts of Ireland, it is actually called oak- 
leather. ‘A piece of this fungus, put down and fettled 
with a comprefs and bandage over the mouth of any 
wounded artery, does precilely the office of a piece of 
fponge: And as for the character of this particular re- 
medy, I fhould fay, that had it been invented in the 
days of Celfus, when they were cutting off limbs, not 
with the afliftance of the tournequet, but by the gripe, 
(i.e. by affiftants grafping the thigh), when they 
were fearing the arteries with their burning irons, 
it muft have been of infinite value, and mutt have 
faved many lives; but coming as it did in competition 
with the needle, it muft have delayed the general ufe 
of the needle, and muft no doubt, have endangered 
many lives, and was in no refpet worthy of the high 
praifes beftowed upon it by the Academy of Surgery, 
nor of thofe liberal rewards, which the King of France 
beftowed upon Mr Broffard. The privilege of reward- 
ing merit is no doubt a high one; but I fear that 

fuch 
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fuch rewards, are rather a géneral bribe, for the con- 
cealing of ufeful inventions; while an invention really 
ufeful, will be in the fame degree honourable ; and in 
our profeffion, moft of all, every ufeful iavention will 
reward itfelf, 

4. The Sponcr, which has been ufed chiefly by the 
celebrated Mr White, is more ufeful than the agaric ; 
it is like it in its operation, is really of value in pradtice, 
not to take precedency of the needle, but to aflift it. 
The fponge can be very thoroughly dried, it can be 
comprefied into a very {mall compals, it can take any 
fhape and may be thurft down into cavities and narrow 
wounds where the needle cannot go, it can be made fo 
hard and preffed fo firm by laying comprefles o- 
ver it, as to have at once the effeat of a comprefs and 
of a {fponge; or rather of a comprefs having this curious 
property, that at firft it preffes moderately, but if one 
drop of blood efcapes, that blood is abforbed, fo that 
the comprefs ftill preferves its conta@ with the bleed. 
ing artery, and fwells and prefies harder exa@lly in pro- 
portion as fuch preflure is required.—This plainly is 
the effect of afpongze, whether it be nitched in betwixt 
two bones to comprefs an artery which the needle can- 
not reach, or whether it be laid flat upon an open fore, 
as after cutting out the breaft, or after an amputation 
done according to the old fafhion, where the furgeon 
ufed to drefs his ftump open, and to heap comprefies 
tied with a firm bandage above each piece of agaric 
or fporge. The agaric poffefling a degree of this pro- 
perty is of ufe; even our common charpie poflefies this 
quality of abforbing and {welling in a flight de- 
dB: gree. 
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gree, But the agaric and fponge are both fo excellent 
in this refpe@t, that even thofe who are the leaft in- 
clined to ufe them, muft acknowledge, that though the 
agaric will often fail, it has yet enabled furgeons to 
perform the greater amputations, as of the thigh, fafely, 
without ufing the ligature, asts excellently proved in the 
trials by Mr Warner at the defire of the Royal Society, 
as well as by the inventor, affitted by Mefirs Fagel, Bou- 
quot, and Morrand, in France. And the fponge, as is 
excellently proved by Mr White’s practice, is the on- 
ly thing that can fland by the fide of the lizature to af- 
fi it. Lam fenfible, that by thrufting down a {ponge 
I have faved a patient’s life, when | am not fure that I 
could have extricated myfelf by any nicer opera- 

tion *. | 
This point, then, of the value of the agaric, bovilla, — 
puff-ball, (or by whatever other name various furgeons 
have known thefe fungi), and of thé fponge itfelf, with- 
out further explanation, ¢an be eafily fettled thus.— 
| Had 


* The chief Papers, upon this fubjedt of the ufe of the fungi, as puff ball, 
agaric, fungus vinofus, (afungus that grows in wine cellars), &c. may be feen 
in the Philofphical Tranfactions, or in the Academy of Sciences, about the 
year 17563 and there will alfo be feen, fome indications of the confuled no- 
tions they had about thefe fungi; confidering them not merely as fponges, 
but as containing fome hidden inexplicable virtue in reftraining hemorrha- 
gies: this is beft underftood by the experiments of one man, who refolving 
to be very wife,—or like atrue SOCIETARIAN,—(as Dr Hill would have faid,) » 
porLepit!! “Lhavettied it, fays this gentleman, in female cafes, with great 
fuccefs, by injecting a STRONG DECOCTION of this fungus into the womb, in 
hemorrhagies from the womb, and efpecial'y in fluxes, after delivery.” Vid. 
Philofophical Tianfactions, p. 265.—He had better have injected a 
sTRONG DEcocTion of Album Grecum. | | 
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Had they been difcovered in the times of the old furge- 
ry when cauteries were ufed, they muft have faved 
many lives: But now when we know well how to ufe 
the needle, they cannot come at all in competition with 
that furer method. The thrufting down a fponge 
into any wound, is abfolutely inconfiftent with our 
common intention of immediately reuniting that 
wound; and the tying of arteries muft, in amputa- 
tions, in aneurifms, and in all fimple wounds, be pre- 
ferred, for two reafons, both as it is the furer method, 
and as the ligatures of the arteries hang out from one 
corner of the wound, and do not hinder us from re- 
uniting or even from fewing it up. 7 
The ule of the fponge is plainly limited to the cafes 
of difficulty or danger.—Of difficulty, as where we can- 
not fee the bottom of a deep wound ;—-where we can- 
not fee the bleeding artery ;--where we dare not cut 
far down to the artery, on account of the nearnefs of 
fome other great artery or important nerve ;—where 
we cut forwards with the knife, and would not willing- 
ly ufe the needle by making a plunge in the dark.—Or 
of danger, as when it happens, asit fometimes does, that 
the needle has already failed;—where the bleeding 
is from the head, or in the trunk of the body, and 
is not to be commanded by a tournequet ;—where, 
we do not mean to heal by adhefion, or where the 
danger from bleeding is fo great, as to put out of the 
queftion all trivial confiderations about the quick heal. 
ing of the wound ;—where the bleeding is very furious 
at the bottom of fome deep wound, hiling i it with blood, 
fo as to hinder us from feeing the bleeding artery, and 


Q. preventing 
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preventing us from ufing the needle, or, at leaft, prevent- 
ing us from ufing it deliberately or fafely ;—or where the 
bleeding is from fome general furface, and not from one 
particular artery which can be feen and tied;—or 
where, though the artery can be diftinGly feen, it lies 
among putrid flefh, and is itfelf fo putrid, ina gangre- 
nous and foul cavity, or on the furface of an’unhealthy 
ftump, that the needle either cannot be ufed, or will 
Thefe are the difficulties and 
dangers, which force us to retain the fponge, though 


not keep its hold. 


we prefer the ligature. 

Laft of all, the LicATurE of the ARTERIES was in- 
vented by the celebrated Paraeus, who was firft fur- 
geon to four fucceffive kings of France. His high fame 
defcending thus for ages, muft make you defirous of - 
knowing what was the real character of the man; and 
there is no one point upon which his character turns 
fo much as this fingle invention: for of all the im- 
provements of his practice, this of tying arteries was that 
of which he was the proudeft, venturing to fay, “ For the 
good of mankind; and the improvement and honour of 
furgery, I was infpired by God with this good thought.” 
And as it was the higheft of all his improvements, it 
was that for which his enemies envied him the moft. - 

The fortune of Parzeus was very fingular ; he was at 
once the chief furgeon, the counfellor, and the private 
and familiar friend of four fucceflive kings of France. 
He attended them in their retirements and loofer 
hours, he followed them into the field, through all thole — 
dangers which were in thofe days part of the duties of 

I a 
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a king; and which his writings difplay to us, with a 
faithfulnefs and minutenefs of defcription which the 
hiftorian fhould hardly difdain. He had the good for- 
tune on one occafion to fave manifeftly the life of the 
king, when his arm had been fo hurt in bleeding, that 
it was three months before Parzeus could accomplifh the 
cure, And this man was of fuch rare abilities, and fo 
much valued by the king, that he alone was faved alive 
in that horrid maffacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, which 
remains an eternal blot upon the French name. 

But of all his good fortune, this is the moft re- 
markable, that it was he alone, who, by his influence 
over the king, put a flop to this unparalleled but- 
chery, after it had continued in all the quarters of Paris 
during two days—The feelings of the king after thofe 
dreadful days of carnage and moft facrilegious murder, 
and the familiar and even tender manner of his com- 
plaining to Pareeus, are told by the Duke de Sully very 
feelingly; for he was himfelf of the Reformed religion, 
and though yet a child with difficulty efcaped. | 

* «“ The hour is now come, faid the king, when all 
France fhall be of one religion.” ‘Now, by God’s light 
Sire, (replied Parents) I think you will never forget your 

promife 


~* & Que ce Prince lui ayant dit le jour du maffacre, qui c’etoit a cette 
heure, qu’ilfalloit que toutle monde fe fit catholique. Paréelui reponditfans _ 


_getonner: Parla lumiere de Dieu, Sire, je crois qu'il vous fouvient m’avoir 
promis de ne me commander jamais quatre chofes; fcavoir, de rentrer dans 
te ventre de ma mere, de me trouver a un jour de bataille, de quitter votre 


_fervice, et d’aller alameffe.” Le Roi le prit a part, et s’ouvrit a lui fur le. 


_ trouble dont il fe fentoit agité. “* Ambroife, lui dit-il, je ne f¢ais ce qui m’eft 
furvenu depuis deux ou_trois jours; mais je me trouve l’efprit et le corps 


tout 


Pia 
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promife to me, that there were four things you would nes 
ver force me to do:—To enter again into my mother’s 
womb ;—to go out in the day of battle ;—-to leave your 
fervice ;—or, to go.to mafs.—The king then took him 
afide, and opened up to him the troubles with which 
his foul was difquieted.———‘“ Ambrofe, fays he, I 
know not how it is with me, but it goes fo heavi- 
ly, that within thefe three days I am as in a fe- 
ver s—indeed I am ill, as dl in mind as in body; fleep- 
ing or waking, the murdered Hugenots are ever be- 
fore my eyes, with hideous faces weltering in their blood. 
——-Would to God the children and theaged, at leaft, had 
been fpared!” The order for flopping the maffacre, 
which was proclaimed the following day, was the res 
fult of this converfation. 

There had long been an “open war, about privie 
leges and dignities, betwixt the furgeons and phyfi- 
clans; and that was-one caufe of fettled malignity and 
difcontent. That Pareus, a furgeon merely, fhould 
venture to write fo large a book on furgery, and fhould 
make it, according to the grotefque tafle of that age, a 
good and learned book, was high matter of jealoufy 
and offence, and for this reafon alone, was Pareus ac- 
cufed of ignorance in the Latin language, and of hiring 
young phyficians, (as if young phyficians fhould be 

more 


tout auffi emus, que fi j’avois la fievre. T] me femble a tout moment, aufii, 

bien veillant que dormant, que ces corps maffacres fe prefentent a moi, les - 
faces hideufes et couvertes de fang: je voudrois bien qu’on n’y eut pas com= 
prisles imbeciles et les innocens.”’ L’ Ordre qui fut publié le jour fuivant de 
Faire cefler la tueric, fut le fruit de cette converfation,—SULLY Liv. 1. DP. 330 


* 
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more capable in furgery, than old furgeons), to write 
his books. ‘That Parzeus’s abilities fhould have raifed 
him to ftations of honour, or made him thus familiar 
with a race of Princes not too apt to condefcend, mutt 
have been a fore grievance to all his enemies, or which 
is the fame, to all the phyficians; but moft efpecially, 
to fuch a man, and fucha phyfician as Gourmaline, 
whole tafte in learning and in manners, and whofe 
habits of mind, are both explained, by fhowing the 
kind of language, with which he affaulted Pareeus. 

“It was then very forward, rafh, and prefumptous 
im a certain perfon, to venture upon condemning the 
cauterizing of bleeding veffels (after cutting off a mor- 
tified limb), a method fo highly and continually com- 
mended and approved of by all the ancients; teaching 
in oppofition to that, without any authority,—with- | 
out knowledge,—without experience,—without good 
fenfe,—fome new method of his own, of tying arteries 
and veins.” And in the end, he proceeds to call him 
carnifex, and other names, which it is needlefs to re« 
peat *. 

Pareeus, famuiar as he was with Kings and Princes, 
was not to obferve the very ftricteft rules, with an anta- 


gonift 


* Male igitur et nimium arroganter, inconfultus et temerarius quidam, 
vaforum uftionem poft mortui membri refectionem, a veteribus omnibus 
plurimum commendatam et femper probatam » damnare aufus eft: novum 
guendam deligandi vafa modum contra veteres omnes medicos fine ratione 
expericntia, et judicio, docere cupiens, nec animadvertit majora multo pe- 
ricula ex ipfa vaforum deligattone (quam acu partem fanam profunde 
transfigendo, adminiftrari vult) imminere, quam ex ipfa uftione, 


Nia, 
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gonift like Mr Gourmaline ; but in the anfwer which he 
made to this heavy charge, we perceive, through his 
fharp reproof of Mr Gourmaline, mixed as it is with in- 
delicacies, which the fafhion of the time gave coun- 
tenance to, the natural good fenfe, and the right edu 
cation of Pareus, and the true grounds on which his 
character was founded; which laft he explains to us 
with a confidence and fteadinefs, well becoming fuch 
aman*. 

“ You boaft moreover, Mr Gourmaline, that you 
will teach me my leffons in furgery, and my opera- 
tions; but in that I believe, you are a little miftaken ; 
for my education has been quite after another fafhion. 
Thave learnt my art, not in my clofet; no, nor by 
hearing the difcourfes of phyficians, though that alfo, 
Lhave not defpifed ; but in the Hotel Dieu, where I 
lived for three years, feeing many difeafes, and learn- 
ing many operations upon the living body ; and learn- 
ing alfo much of the anatomy upon the dead; and of 
this I truft I have given fufficient proofs of in the 
“ But I have yet more to boatt of ; 


public fchools.” 
for, being called into the fervice of the kings of France, 
I have in my time, ferved four fucceflive kings, and I 

have 


* Davantage vous dites, que vous me monftrerez ma lecon aux opera- 
tions de chirurgie; il me femble que ne fguariez, parceque je ne lay pas 
apprife feulement en mon eftude; et pour avoir ouy par plufieurs et diverfes 
années les lecons des docteurs en medecine : mais comme j’ay efcrit cy- 
devant en l’epiftre au lecteur, j’ay fait refidance en ’Hoftel Dieu de Paris 
par Pefpace de trois ans, ou j’ay eu moyen de voir et apprendre beaucoup 
@ccuvres de chirurgie, fur une infinité de malades, enfemble Panatomie 
fyr une grande quantité de corps morts, ainfi que fouvent j’en ay fait. 
prenye tres fuffifante publiquement aux efcoles de medecine de Paris, &c. 
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have followed them in battles, and in fkirmifhes, and 
affaults; fometimes in fieges, and fometimes alfo block- 
ed up with the befieged, curing their wounds.”— 
* And laft of all, I have lived in this great and famous 
city of Paris, many long years, where, thank God, f 
have been held in fome repute, and ranked at leaf, 
equal with my peers; in fo much, that there have been 
few difficult, or famous cures, in which my head and 
hand have not been employed.—How! feeing thefe 
things, dares fuch a man as you, who have made 


furgery no part of your fludy, talk of teaching me *?” 


You 


* Tt may not be amifs, to infert the following quotation asa fpeci- 
mien, of the manner and language of thofe times, and I am directed to this 
paflage, by a good mark, the Marginal Index ; where I find the pce 
fharp taunt, entitled by Parzeus, “ Belle Similitude.” p. 781. 

«© You remindime Mr Gourmaline, of,a little {crubby boy, who had come 
from lower Brittany to Paris forfooth to learn French ; and one day the 
organift of the great church of Notre Dame, found him lounging about one 
of the gates of the Palace, and took him to blow the organ. After three 
years, this little round fat-arfed fellow, (bien feffu et materiel), finding 
that he had learned not one word of French, returned to his father : tel- 
fing him that now he could fpeak good French, * and befides Vather, fays: 


he, I can play upon the organs.”’ (et lui dit quil parla bonne Francais et 


davantage qu’il fcavoit bien jouer des orgues). ‘The father quite delighted 
with fuch a fon, goes ftraightway to the organift of their great church, * Do, 
fays the father, let my fon try the organ ; for I long to know whether he be 
fuch a proficient as he fays he is.””?, The organift very obligingly went along 
whith them, and the boy having got into the organ, prefently claps himileif 
down by the bellows, with a fort of inflinétive jump. “ Why what’sthis 
fays the organift with great implicity ?’—** Onothing, faysthe boy, only 
youhadbeft play upon the organ, for I play beft upon the bellows.”’ “* Now 
¥tell you Mr Gourmaline, that you have been all this while playing upon the 
bellows, while I have been playing upon the keys; it is a vaftly eafy matter, 
for a fellow like ~ to heeze upon his chair and — about it; but pers 

fouming 


“ 
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You may fee by this introduction, (for this is the in~' 
troduction to the book, which he calls his apology, 
and his voyages,) that he prepares to defend his inyen- - 
tion of the tying of arteries, with true {pirit. He both 
defends it practically, and he allo defends it too learned- 
ly; for he was required to prove, that the principles, at 
leaft, if not the abfolute praCtice of this operation, was 
to be found in the writings of the ancients; but after all 
his groping about among the works of Galen, Celfus, 
Avicenna, and the reft, we find him happily unable 
to produce any fuch authorities, as might hurt his 
own claim to the difcovery, or benefit his caufe. 


But 


forming furgical. operations with the knife in hand, is quite another af- 
figir.”? Ps 781. | 

Partant, il eft 4 croire, que n’avez jamais forty de voftre eftude, que 
pour enfeigner la theorique (fi vous avez pti faire) les operations de chi- 
rurgie s’'apprennent a l’ceil et au toucher. Je diray que vous refemblez a 
un jeune garcon Bas Breton, dicen feffu et materiel, qui demanda congé a 
fon pere pour venir a Paris pour prendre France. Eftant arrivé, l’organifte 
de Notre Dame le trouva a la porte du palais, qui le print pour fouffler aux 
orgues, ou il fut trois ans. IJ vid qu’il parloit aucunement Francois, il s’en 
retourne vers fon pere, etluy dit, qu'il parloit bonne France, et davaniages 
wil feavoit bien jouer des orgues. Le pere le receut bien joyeux de- 
quoy il eftoit en fi peu de temps fi fgavant ; il s’en alla vers Porganifte de 
Jeur grande eglife, et le pria de permettre a fon fils de jouer des orguesy 
a fin de feavoir fi fon fils eftoit bon maiftre ainfi qwil difoit; ce que le 
maiftre organifte accorda volontiers. Eftant entré aux orgues, il fe jette de 
plein faute aux fufflets, le maiftre organifte lui dit, qu’il jouait, et queluy 
fouffleroit; alors ce bon maiftre refpond, qu'il jouait lup me/me des orgues 
vil wouloit 3 car quand a luy il ne pouvoit jouer que des fouffets. Je 
croy auffi ; mon petit maiitre, que vous ne fcavez autre chofe que ca- 
queter.en une chaire; mais moi je joueray fur le clavier et ferai refonner 
les orgues; e’eft a dire, que je ferai lcs operations de chirurgie, ce que 
ne fcautiez nullement faire pour n’avoir bougé de voftre eftude et des 
efcholes, comme j’ay dit. 
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But he proceeds next, in a ftyle more natural to 
him, to prove it by faés; by his amputations, and 
other operations, and by his doings in other dangerous 
wounds, attefted by his affiftant furgeons, men of the 
higheft name, and efpecially by Guillimeau, who then 
lived in the houfe with him, asa pupil, and who ac- 
quired in the end, a character worthy of his breeding : 
But what moft of all delights me, is to obferve, how 
perfect the fyftem of Parzeus’s praétice was. “ If there 
be a bleeding artery, fays Parzeus in any wound, drefs 
the wound with aftringenis; but be careful at the fame 
time, to lay a firm comprefs over the wound, and fettle 
it well with a bandage, and then lay out the wounded 
limb, in an eafy way.” 

“ If this do not ferve, clap your finger upon the 
point of the artery, anes Wait patiently till a clot be 
formed.” 

“ If the artery till bleeds, cut up the wound, if it 
have been fewed, and pafs a needle under the artery, 
taking up with it in the ligature, mach or little flefh, 
according to the circumftances of the cafe.” 

“ If the artery have fhrunk up among the flefh, 
cut up the wound above the artery, and tie it.” 

““ But fhould both ends of the artery have been 
fill further retracted, then continue your incifion, and 
cut open the {kin freely, ftill purfuing the artery ; but 
ftill careful of the very artery that you are melvin 
left you fhould cut it a fecond time.” 3 

“ Tn an amputated itump, draw your arteries out 

with the forceps, tie them neatly with a thread; but if 
once you milfs the artery, or your firft thread give way, 
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do not ufe the forceps any more; but pafsa needle © 
four inches long into the ftump, {fo as to tie in the arte- 
ry, along with much of the fiefh.” 

This isa fyftem of inftru€tions, which is fairly ex- 
traGed from Parseus’s books, without mending the 
text, and though this fyftem be now one hundred and 
fifty years old, it is fuch as I believe, the beft furgeon 
at this day in Europe could hardly improve; for in 
correcinels of pragtice, furgeons from his time, went 
backwards for many ages, (at leaft, in this point); 
nor did they argue, becaufe their judgement was 
not convinced; but, on the contrary, it was by ar- 

guing upon a plain point, that they unfettled their 
judgements; for, from the moment that they began to 
argue, this part of practice ceafed to improve; mon- 
ftrous fancies haunted their imaginations, which fome 
were glad to turn into arguments againft a new prac- 
tice; while others were really afraid.—Firft, they were 
afraid, left the ligature fhould give way, and they faid 
it would cut acrofs the artery ; it would make the end 
of the artery mortify; it might be thrown off by the 
continual beating of the artery, fo they ftitched it up 
and crofs tied and knotted it, and took all kinds of fe- 
curity. They not only tied one ligature round the 
artery, but they at the fame time, transfixed it with a 
needle, and then twifted together the knots. ‘Then 
like children, afraid of what they had done, they fear- 
ed left this firm tying of the artery, fhould occafton 
locked jaw, or univerfal convulfions; fo that on their 
amputation table, was produced nothing {maller than — 
tapes, and their needles, which were 3 or 4 inches long, 
| were 
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were carried round each artery, at the diftance of an 

inch. Itis only after much experience, and by very 
flow degrees, that we have learnt at laft, that the 
drawing out an artery with the forceps or tenaculum, 
and the tying it clean with a {mall ligature, the method 
which appeared to the older furgeons to have every 
fault, is abfolutely the moft fecure *, 


Red Ue be 1 Ec ocos 


For flopping the Hazmorruacy, from all {maller 
Arteries. 


1. Sryprics can avail us very little in any dangerous 
hemorrhagy, and they ftand in our lift, chiefly becaufe 
they were valued by the older furgeons, who, though 
they ufed the needle, never could rid themfelves of alk 
their prejudices, and ufe it freely. With us ftyptics 
are of little value, fo that we never think of ufing them, 
except in bleedings from arteries of the very i{maileft 
fize; where the hemorrhage is of fo little danger, that 
we would not trouble our patient with the fharp pain, 

‘ ; Roe which 


* There is a defect in the common ligature, made with the needle, 
which has not been fufficiently obferved ; for not only is there always 
much flefh included along with the artery, which fades, fo that the artery 
is again free; bit the ligature paffed with the needle, does not go round 
the artery in a circle, but up on one fide, and down on the other, in 2 
icolloped form, which gives a double effe@, to this unavoidable fading of 
the parts ; but yet this is a triffle to the general queftion. 
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which the needle caufes; we do not ufe them where 
we fee the bleeding artery, or where we can ule the li- 
gature or the comprefs; we find them ufeful, chiefly 
in oozings of blood from hollow paflages, asin bleed- 
ngs from the noftrils, the gums, the ithroat, the ali- 
mentary canal, or in blee#ings from foul ulcers, from 
the cavities of deep fores, or from any broad and dif- 
eafed furface, where the bloody exudation may be 
checked, and the condition of the furface mended at 
once, by the flimulant nature of our flyptics. The 
beft of which are diluted vinegar; or fpirits; or mi- 
neral acids; or folutions of alum. 

2. There are alfo cafes, where we fhould chufe to 
difregard the bleeding from the {maller arteries; even 
though they be of fuch fize, as to be feen throwing out 
their blood by jets; we perform few operations, in 
which we do not fee little arteries throwing out their | 
blood, which before we have finifhed our incifions, 
have fhrunk; and have injected the cellular fubftance 
round about them, fo that it is thickened, and their 
mouths are clofed. Such arteries are no more heard 
of, and the cure goes on well. And in lke manner, 
we often fee little artertes opened, in wounds which 
we difregard altogether, we allow them to exhauft 
themfelves ; keep the wound expofed to the air; and 
when the bleeding and general oozing relents a little, 
we clean the wound; or we at leaft, take away the 
groffer clots of blood, which might prevent the re-union 
of the wound. Then we lay the lips of the wound 
together; and then we lay our compreffes in fuch a 
manner, as to prefs the lips of the wound to each other 

and 
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and to prefs the cut furface of the wound to the bot- 
tom of the wound; fo that thefe comprefles which thus 
procure the adhefion of the wounded furfaces prevent, 
at the fame time, any further bleeding within. The 
bandages of fuch a wound fhould be painfully cans at 
firft, and may be flackened in a few hours. 

3. In all hemorrhagies, where we have a full and ra- 
ther dangerous bleeding, and in which we fee diftindly 
one or two great arteries or veins throwing out blood, 
the bleeding muft be fupprefled either by the ligature | 
or by a fteady comprefs, and the ligature, wherever we 
can ufe it ealily, ought to be preferred. 

4. If an artery of a fmaller order, and lying firm a- 
gainft fome ‘bone, asin the hand, or foot, or temple, 
be cut; or, if either by flabs a fmall aneurifm be form- 
ed, as in the wrifl or at the root of the thumb; or if by 
a blow the artery be hurt againft the bone and burfts, 
_ fo that afmail beating aneurifm enfues; in fuch cafes 
we do not always go regularly to work, nor do we choofe 
to give the patient the pain of opening fuch a tumor; 
but fometimes by departing from the general principle, 
we manage the particular cafe more eafily by applying 
avery firm comprefs, which being tied down hard and 
firm for two or three days obliterates the artery, by flat- 
tening it againft the bone. The blood of fuch a trivial 
aneuriim is as eafily abforbed as that bloody tumor is 
which we fee fo often on the heads of children immedi- 
ately after birth. Itis juftby fucha comprefs that we ftop 
theTemporal Artery, after opening it with the lancet. 

5. The manner of making compreffion to oblite- 
tate an artery muft vary according to the circumftan- 
i ces 
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ces'of the cafe: Sometimes, as in aneurifms, it fhould 
be made above the fkin, and on that part of the artery 
where it is juft entering into fome {mall aneurifmal 
bag, and the artery which feedstheaneurifm being thus 
obliterated, the blood already extravafated will’be ab- 
forbed, and the little tumor itfelf will quite difappear, 
leaving but a little thickening, or perhaps none. 
Sometimes, as. in wounds, we make the compreflion 
within the wound, cleaning it, looking for the place 
where the artery is, and perhaps there can be no bet- 
ter nor firmer comprefs than a {mall pellet of chewed 
paper, a piece of cork, a piece of folded leather, a 
piece of firm fponge or agaric, a firm comprefs of fold- 
ed linen; any thing will do for a comprefs, if it be but 
firm in itfelf and neatly applied. The comprefs inter- 
cepts the cure by adhefion but for a few days: for 
when it is withdrawn on the fecond or third day, the 
parts may then be laid down fo as to adhere. 

6. But the arteries of the wrift, the palm of the 
hand, the fore part of the foot, &c. are of fo great a 
fize, that though when bruifed, or hurt, or ftabbed, and 
the fin healed over the hurt artery, theaneurifm iscom- 
monly of a trifling fize and eafily cured; yet thefe arteries 
being cut by working tools, a carving knife, &c. in the 
writ or the foot of a large and flrong man, there enfues 
a fcene of terrible confufion and perplexity ; which 
perplexity, is itfelf the chief caufe of fuch lofs of blood, 
as often injures the conftitution, when it does not en- 
danger the life: for the friends gather up napkins and 
cloaths confufedly, wrap them loofely and in a hurried 

way 
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way round the limb, and each cloth, as foon as itis foaked 
in blood, they remove, as if they had no other inten- 
tion than the childifh one of hiding from the patient 
what quantities of blood he is lofing ; while, if in place 
of this general preffure of cloaths wrapped round the 
limb, they could have but the boldnefs to look upon the 
bleeding wound, and prefs upon the very point where 
the artery were bleeding, they might with one finger 
only fupprefs it, and with a fingle touch. ‘Then, let 
the recolleCtion of this be a leffon to the furgeon, and 
let the very fight of this confufion put him in mind of 
his duty, which is to whirl off thofe confufed bloo- 
dy cloaths as quickly as poflible, and prefs the point 
of his thumb.or finger dire@ly upon the bleeding vet. 
fel. | 

7. The bleeding being thus reftrained, Iet the fur. 
_ geon clean the limb, appoint his affiftants, lay the 

hand upon a table and pillow; or if it be the leg, lay 
“it out firm upon a ftool. If he have no good affiftants, 
let him make a temporary tournequet with a common 
garter, andany ftick ; but if he haveany profeffional man 
to help him, then he fhould ftill prefer the f{upprefling 
of the bleeding with the point of his finger, becaufe in a 
moment he can let gothe artery with one jet,—can clofe 
it again as fuddenly ; in fhort, he can let go the bleed- 
Ing artery more quickly, and can fee it oftener and 
with lefs lofs of blood than in uling the tournequet. 
Having thus fixed his eye upon the bieeding artery, he 
either draws it out with the hook or forceps, or he {trikes 
_ his ligature under it with the needle ; or if neither of 
thefe can be done, then he puts either a regular tour- 


nequet 
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nequet or this occafional tournequet round the arm, 
and cuts up the wound freely, till he fees the artery 
bleeding with open mouth. 

8. Whatever blood the patient lofes before a furgeon 
arrives, is part of the natural danger of his wound ; 
but it isa great difhonour to the furgeon, if he lofe 
much blood after he arrives. Succeflive bleeding, fuc- 
ceflive divings with the needle, the taking in of arte- 
ries, tendons, and nerves all in one great ligature, and ' 
hemorrhagies ftill fucceeding to thefe clumfy operations, 
are far from being honourable for the furgeon, efpe- 
cially fince thefe wounds of the fore arm, or leg, 
or hand, or foot, are in parts where we may ufe great- 
er freedom. The furgeon, then, fhould do his opera- 
tions boldly ; he fhould not be {paring in his fir inci- 
fions, (if he have but knowledge enough of the crofs 
ligaments, tendons, and nerves, to make fuch inctfions 
fafely): for ifonce he fuffer this wounded artery to af- 
fume an aneurifmal form; if he oppofes the blood by 
flight compreffes, fuffering it all the while to bleed 
within; the artery will fhrink, the cellular fubftance 
be crammed with blood, and the fkin be thickened by in- 
flammation alfo; the feeking out of the artery among 
fuch a confufion of parts, will be inconceivably difficult : 
both becaufe the artery does not bleed fo as to direct 
us, and becaufe it lies deep, and becaufe the furgeon cuts 
very timoroufly; for even a bold man will be apprehen- 
five when he finds himfelf cutting through parts which 
hedoes not underftand. And, inthis particular cafe, the 
parts are fo mafled together, that he can diflinguifh no 


one part from another, unlefs he prolong his cut either 
above 
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above or below the place in which the blood is extra~, 
‘ yafated where the arteries are free ; in fhort, as he cuts 
through two inches of confufed fubfance, and on fo 
naked a part as the wrift (e. g.) he hardly doubts that 
he is cutting through mufcles and every thing, while 
in fa he is cutting only through the fkin, thickened 
to this degree by inflammation that has lafted for two 
or three days, and by the continual driving of the blood. 

The rule which aries out of this reprefentation of 
the cafe is very plain, viz. not to be {paring in the 
fir incifion; to do this fir and great point of the o. 
peration decidedly and boldly. The leaving no doubt a- 
bout the tying of the artery, and no poflible occafion 
for future incifions, is in the end the greateft faving 
of pain; the firft operation is eafier than the fecond, 
and the fecond operation is eafier than the third. 
It is owing to this lenient practice of making a {mall 
incifion at firft that any fecond operation is ever 
required: It is owing to a want of fill great. 
er boldnefs in the fecond operation, that a third is 
ever required; and we know too well, how oftena 
want of fuccefsin the third or fourth operation has 
tempted the furgeon to cut off the limb. 

g. The fponge is often more ufeful than the needle, 
and often too in cafes of the greateft danger. Where- 
ver the woutided artery lies deep, and we cannot cut 
for it, on account of the nearnefs of fome great artery 
or important nerve, as for example about the neck or 
about the angle of the jaw; wherever the bleeding 
artery is fonitched in betwixt two bones that we can- 
Rot draw it out with the tenaculum, nor reach it with 
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our crooked needles, as for example, in the fore-arm, — 
or betwixt the bones of the leg: In fhort, wherever 
we cannot fee the artery, or cannot ftrike it, or ftrike 
at it fafely with the. needle; wherever the bleeding 
is not fo much from a particular artery as froma ge- 
neral furface; or wherever the blood is thought to 
flow rather from great veins than from arteries, (asin 
tearing out cancerous glands from the arm-pit), in all 
fuch cafes we ufe the fponge, and we ufe it in the follow- 
ing manner.—We keep the fponge dry and hard com- 
preffed ; cut it into fmall pieces, fquare or long, as the 
incifion requires 3 tie {mall threads to them, by which 
they may be drawn away in due time; we choofe out 
one piece, thruft it down to the bottom of the 
wound, fettle it there with the point of the finger, 
either exprefsly upon the mouth of the bleeding ar- 
tery, or if that cannot be diftinly feen, upon the» 
place at which the artery bleeds; then lay one compreis 
above the {penge, a fecond compres above the firft,a 
third above the fecond; and taking care to keep the 
compreffes always Ready with one finger, we pile one 
above the other, till the whole rifes fo, above the level 
of the wound, that our bandage operates well upon the 
whote of this, which is called the graduated compreis. 
I advife you, on fuch occafions, to keep, your tourne- 
quet fcrewed during the whole operation, that you may 
not be troubled with blood; to flacken it flowly, that 
the dreflings may not be difcompofed by the too fudden 
return of blood; and ftill let your tournequet remain 
loofe about the limb, and ready tobe fcrewed if the 
artery flould bleed again, 
. | Bur 
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Bur thefe rules belong, ftridly, to clean and open 
wounds, while there are often oblique wounds of the 
fmaller arteries, which are attended with peculiar difli- 
culty and danger. It is an oblique wound, only that 
can produce any form cf aneurifm in the fore arm or 
leg 5, for in every open wound of the wrift, the artery 
lies too fuperficially, and too open to create any real 
difficulty with a dextrous furgeon ; ‘but in an oblique 
wound of the arm, or fore-arm for example, the blood 
dees not efcape freely, the arm is filled with blood, 
the flefh is foon corrupted,.and the bone fpoils; the 
difeafe, 1f allowed to go on thus, isa dangerous one, 
and the operation, though begun. even upon the very 
firft day, is very difficult, for the artery is never found 
with eafe. | | 

In this matter, then, there are two things chiefly to 
be explained, viz. the difficulty of finding the artery, 
and the terrible confequences ef the difeafe. 

This diuficulty of finding the artery is greater than it 
will be eafy for you to conceive; and I fhall {peak more 
fully upon this fubjeét, that I may be able both to ex- 
plain to you the difliculties, and, at the fame time, to 
convince you of the natural dangers of fucha cafe; and 
efpecially, that I may imprefs ftrongly upon your minds 
the {till greater dangers of ignorance, or timidity$ of this 
cruel lenity, as it is called, and of the folly of making in- 
cifions too fmall for the occafien, which, notwithftand- 
ing, are fuch as to produce all the pain of the greatett in- 
cifion, yet at once protracting the operation, and making 
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it imperfe. What cafe is more dangerous, or what 
operation more important than this of a wounded artery £ 
and where is the other great operation, in which our 
firtt incifions are done in this timorous way? I fhould 
much rather, I am fure, cut up the axilla, to get ata 
wounded artery, than cut through the perineum and 
bladder, to extract a ftone. The one indeed is the 
more terrible difeafe, but the other is, as you will fee 
by the following example, a bufinefs of immediate life 
or death. 

But yet before I enter upon the defcription of a 
cafe which I mean to ftate to you, I feel the ne- 
ceflity of explaining what I think is the import of 
the cafe; and in a few words, the bufinefs is this; 
—Sometimes, an artery being ftruck with the point 
of a knife or fword, is merely punured, and not 
cut acrofs. The obliquity of fuch a wound, acts hke 
a valve upon the artery, there is but little blood 
poured out under the fkin, and no remarkable tumor 
is formed: Now the furgeon fatisfied from the fudden 
and violent gufh of blood, that an artery is opened, 
feels himfelf called upon to look for the bleeding veilel, 
and to cut.up the arm or thigh; but prefuming too far 
upon his own knowledge of the arteries, he makes a 
new incifion along the courfe of the artery, neglecting 
the more eafy and natural way of feeking for the 
wound in the artery, by enlarging the natural wound: 
And when, for example, the artery is wounded from the 
outfide, he ventures to feek for it by a new incifion 
from within. Thus he gets to that fide of the ar~ 
tery, Where no wound is; his attempts to make it 
bleed, 
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bleed, only prefs the flitelike wound in it down againft 
the flefh below, fo that he cannot fee the wound, nor 
even believe that there is one; he tries to make it bleed, 
but he fails; fill, he fees the main trunk of the artery 
lying in the bottom of the wound, beating ftrongly un- 
der his finger, apparently entire, and {till he cannot be- 
lieve that there is any wound in it; he continues his 
work, but he can by no contrivance force it to bleed ; 
he can never fee where the wound in the great trunk 
is, nor be fatisfied whether or not the blood flows from 
fome fmaller artery ; but ftill m his abfence it burtts 
out furioufly, and bleeds fo from time to time, till the 
patient expires. If I can fhow you one fuch cafe, it. 
will be at once a lefion and warning to you; and the 
warning will be juft the more impreflive, in proportion 
to the high name of the furgeon, who may have been 
guilty of fuch a miftake. 

A young man of 25 years of age, in parryinga blow 
aimed, witha fharp pointed knife, at his breaft, received 
it in the middle of his arm. The knife, in that pofition 
of the arm, entered at the outer edge of the biceps, 
and touched the Brachial Artery; he ftaggered forwards 
afew paces, and then, fainting with the lofs of blood, 
fell down. Unfortunately there was no one prefent 
but a young pupil in furgery, fo ignorant that he bled 
him, and tied up the arm, putting merely a comprefs 
upon the wound. | 

Till the 8th day, there was no farther alarm, when a 
very flight cough brought on a violent bleeding, and 
then fortunately, a furgeon was called, who really un- 
derftood the dangerous nature of the cafe, and he, in his 
5 ; turn, 
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turn, called Mr Defchamps, ypon whom the care of 
the patient now devolved; he found the arm enor- 
moufly {welled, from the armpit to the elbow, and 
covered with echymolis down to the wrift. 

“ Atnine in the morning, fays Mr Defchamps, I be- 
gan the operation, the patient being feated, and every 
thing prepared. But behold, when 1 introduced my 
probe into the wound, it paffed fo far upwards towards 
the axilla, that I feared the wound was very high, per- 
haps in the Axillary Artery itfelf; fo that inftead of 
the operation for aneurifm, I might find myfelf obliged 
to amputate at the fhoulder joiat. I begged to have 
another furgeon joined in confultation, and accordingly 
Mr Sabbattier met me in the evening at 5 o’clock. The 
‘operation was performed in the following manner.” 

Mr Defchamps made an incifion, not by enlarg- 
ing the natural wound, but by anew cut along the 
infide of the arm, in the trai of the humeral artery, 
full fix inches long, extending downwards from the 
tendon of the peétoral mufcle along the arm; and by 
this incifion, he penetrated into the aneurifmal bag, 
and cleaned it thoroughly of coagulated blood. Mr 
Defchamps and his affiftants then fufpending the com- 
preffion under the clavicle, hoped to fee the wound, 
or at leaft to be direGed to it by the .bleeding; but 
though they examined and wrought a full quarter of 
an hour, and although they faw and felt the main 
trunk of the artery beating under their fingers, they 
could not by any endeavours, make it dilcharge one — 
drop of blood; fo that one of them ventured to fay, 
he thought it could not be the main artery that was 

wounded ; 
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wounded; while others agreed that nothing but a wound 
of the main artery could account for the firlt lofs of 


blood. 

In this ftate of uncertainty, it was refolved to lay an 
occafional ligature under the artery, which if neceflary 
at any time, might be ufed, while the artery itfelf fhould 
be fubdued, by compreffion alone with agaric, and dry. 
lint*. Mr Defchamps, firft, enlarged a little the wound 
of the knife, and introduced his finger into it, pufhing 
it upwards towards the axilla; and by this diflection, 
he applied his occafional ligature half an inch higher, 
than the point of his finger. 

“Secondly, He covered ail the courfe of the artery, 
within the wound, with agaric and charpie, fecured by 
an 


* Ve is confufed to the laft degree in his account of the cafe, fo that 
one cannot guefs, whether he did or did not ftrike this occafional ligature 
through the fkin and fleth, as the older furgeons did; as Mr O’Halleran 
was accuftomed to do on difficult occafions, or as Mr White did lately in 
Captain Mounfey’s cafe ; but what makes one fufpect that he did fo is this, 
that he makes the following contraft of the two parts of his operation : 
We refolved, fays Mr Defchamps, to ufe on the infide of the qwound, a com. 
preflion extending along the courfe of the artery ; but before hand, to put 
in an occafional ligature, “* Dans cette incertitude, nous refolumes d’ém- 
ployer dans l’interieur de Ja plaie une compreffion fur le trajet de l’artere, et 
prealablement de placer une ligature d’attente.” And next, he fays, 
“ 1 paffed this ligature half an inch above the place, which the point of 
my finger reached to within the wound ;”’ by which it is plain, that he 
was paffing this ligature either through the fkin, or through the wound he 
had madeon the infide of the arm, and not the wound made with the knife, 
which he had now dilated no further than to admit his finger, and he in- 
troduced his finger for no other purpofe, than to ferve as a directory. “ Je 
pris le parti de choifir ce lieu pour celui de la ligature, que je fis ciwq a 
fix lignes au-deflus de Vendroit ou repondoit l’extremité de mon doigt.” 


{ 
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an eighteen tailed bandage; but fo flightly bound, 
that it did not fupprefs the pulfe. 

At 4 in the morning the blood burft out, but it flop. 
ped again of its own accord; it burft out twice the 
next day, and in like manner ftopped again. On 
the third day it burft out yet again; but the he- 
morrhage which came on upon the fourth morning was 
frightful indeed: The bed was foaked through and 
through with blood, which, from the foulnefs of the 
dreffings, had contracted a terrible fmell. At ro in 
the morning I reached my patient, fays Mr Def- 
champ and undid the bandages, ‘he agaric and charpie 
were left in the incifions made by Mr Defchamps; the 
charpie was drawn out of the firft wound which was 
made with the knife ;—there was ftill no bleeding, and 
the patient was drefled as before.—Again at mid- 
day the blood burft out with amazing force, and again 
it was flopped by the attending pupil. Mr Defchamps. 
now undid the dreflings entirely ; cleaned the wound; 
hoping to fee the wound in the artery, or, at leaft 
the jet of blood, but not one drop flowed.—‘ With a 
patient fo exhaufted,” fays Mr Defchamps, ‘* Idurft no. 
longer truft to compreffion; I now refolved to draw the 
eccafional ligature, and the inflant that it was drawn, 
the blood was thrown out with force, proving very 
plainly that this ligature was below the place of the 
wound. Lapplied inflantly a fecond ligature above 
the firft, the blood was immediately flopped, and as 
immediately did the patient lofe every degree of heat 
and of feeling in the limb.” At this laft operation of Mr 
Defchamps, his patient had loft about three porringers. 

of 
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of blood; half an hour after he fainted; in a few 
minutes he revived a little, but a thunder florm 
pafling over them at that critical moment with fome loud 
peals of thunder, affected him fo much, that on the 
third hour after the operation he expired. 

“ Upon opening the body,” fays Defchamps, “ we 
found the Brachial Artery wounded from the outfide 
and from behind ; the wound was above the giving off 
of the Profunda Humeri; fmall, punctured, made with 

the point of the knife juft under the border of the great 
Pectoral Mufcle; the occafional ligature furrounded 
‘the artery immediately below the wound, and that lis 
gature which had fupprefied the bleeding was half an 
inch above.” | 

Thefe are all the circumftances of the cafe faithfully 
tranflated: But the manifold miftakes, though fome of 
them are fufliciently obvious, are yet upon the whole fo 

| complicated one with another, and are at the fame time, 
_foimportant, that I muft force myfelf to explain them to 
yOu. } 7 
Was is not a weaknefs, to fuppofe this fame Arteria 
Profunda to be abfolutely effential to the preferving of 
the limb? and yet thisis an opinion which Mr Defchamps 
declares in the moft unequivocal terms. ‘* Certain other 
means might perhaps have aflifted me in fecuring the 
artery in this cafe; although after all,” fays Mr Def- 
champs, “the wound of the artery being above the going 
off of the Profunda, it was in vain to think of faving the 
arm ; but itill if fuch means had but fecured the artery 
and faved the patient’s ftrength entire, we fhould have 


T had 


{ 
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had in referve the amputation at the fhoulder as our lag 
refaurce:%.”” | 

Was it not as great a weaknefs to think of fucceeding 
by comprefles, without the compreiflion’s being fufficient- 
ly firm to obliterate the artery? Mr De{champs applied 
his comprefs and bandages fo flackly, that they ne- 
ver affected the pulfe; but had he conceived. the 
true notion of obliterating the artery, and bound his 
compreffes fo as to have fupprefled the pulle, the ar- 
tery muft inflantly have been forced to bleed; and 
he would thus have difcovered at his firft drefling what 
he difcovered too late, and only when he drew the oc- 
cafional ligature, I mean the place of the wound. 

Was it not a conceited and forward thing to trut 
thus to his knowledge of the artery, and try to find 
it out by a new incifion, while he might have been con- 
ducted exactly to the wounded point by the plain di. 
rection of that wound through which the knife had 
touched the artery? By this wilfulnefs, Mr Defchamps 
looked upon the artery on the wrong fide; he faw 
it only through his incifion upon the infide of the 
arm, while it had been wounded by a blow which 
came to it through the upper and outer edge of 
the Biceps Mufcle, z. e. from without. In fhort, when 
the man had been wounded from the outfide of the 

arm, 


* 66 Ce procédé m’auroit été de la plus grande utilité dans la premiere ~ 
obfervation. La bleffure de l’artére, a la vérité, étoit au deffus des artéres 
profondes fupérieures, et par conféquent trop haute pour efpérer de con- 
ferver le bras ; mais le malade alorsn’€tant pas cpuilc, il reftoit la reffource 
de l’amputation dans article.” 
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arm, his furgeon looked for the wound from within, and 
the confequence was moft natural, wiz. that he felt 
the whole trunk of the artery beating ftrongly under 
his finger, but could procure no bleeding from it, and 
could not fee the wound. It is a curious proof of a 
thing, which is proved to us alfo by other accidents, (as 
the aneurifm from bleeding) that an artery wounded 
with a {mall and flit-like wound, though fairly wound- 
ed, yet will preferve its pulfe, and will not bleed. 

~ But when Mr Defchamps found that his incifion was 
too fhort, and that his operation was imperfectly done, 
or not at all, when he found his patient bleeding thus 
dangeroufly, why did he not exert himfelf? Why did 
he allow his patient to endure five fucceffive bleedings 
without even undoing the dreflings, when he ought 
abfolutely to have cut open the arm? Surely I may fay 
thus much, when he himfeli fays, that he had almoft 
intended to cut it off. 

His incifion was made from the border of the Pec- 
toral Mufcle down along halfthe arm, and into the a; 
neurifmal fac. Now, his finger had been paffed into 
the ftab which the knife had made, and had not by a 
great way gone down into the bottom of that wound ; 
his ligature was placed no more than half an inch be- 
yond the point of his finger, but ftill it was below the 
Opening of the artery, as was proved during life by 
the repeated bieedings, and after death by diffeCtion. 

Why then did he not go forward with his knife? 
Why, when he knew the wound to be oblique, when 
"he fulpeted it to be high, when he thought it was e- 
ven in the Axillary Artery, why did he not go forward 

| | Ta into 
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into the Axilla? Why fhould he have ftopped at the 
border of the Pectoral Mufcle? or what is this Peéto- 
ral Mufcle that it fhould be refpefed more than the 
other mufcles of the body? 

- But, in the relation of this cafe, the laft bold ftroke, 
the only fuccefsful one, is the moft melancholy thing 
ofall. It explains but too well what ought to have 
been done at firft, and how fuccefsful it had been, if 
only it had beendone in good time: for he cut open the 
arm, tied the artery fairly, prevented any further lofs 
of blood. 

This idle incifion on the wrong fide of the arm, on the 
fide oppofite to the wounded point of the artery ; the 
long fearching, without being able to fee the artery, or 
to force out one drop of blood ; the abfurd thought of 
fupprefling this bleeding by compreffion, while the pulfe 
at the wrift remained entire ; and the frequent bleedings 
and the final iffue of the cafe ; and moft of all, the fud- 
den falling down of the arm fenfelefs and motionlefs, 
_ the moment that he drew his great ligature, including 
of courfe the artery, vein, and nerves, are the moft 
decided marks of a bad operation, ill concerted and ill 
performed, and are leffons fo important, as to make it a 
duty to criticife in thefe rnde terms men even of the 
higheft name; and therefore it 1s that I choofe thus to 
do my duty, and to bear the blame. 

But even in this matter of delicacy, I mean to do 
fomething more, both to ftrengthen this leffon, and to 
exculpate myfelf. I will not leave it for any one to 


fay, “ This, after all, may be but one miftake of Mr «- 


Delchamps, counterbalanced by many bold. and well 
L concerted 
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concerted operations.” It is not fo; and I proceed to 
prove that, if, as I think, he was wrong, he was habitu- 
ally wrong; that thefe things were not done merely ~ 
through the hurry and confufion of fuch a cafe, but 
that this way of cutting for the wounded artery at the 
wrong fide of the limb, was his cuftomary and fettled 
practice, 

_ A young man, a joiner by trade, 21 years of age, 
wounded himfelf with a pair of fciffarsin the thigh, 
with a wound flaunting from without inwards and 
backwards; the wound was about two thirds down 
the thigh ; the blood flowed with great force, and the 
young man was carried to the great Hofpital, la Charité, 
in Paris, where Mr Defchamps was firft furgeon*. The 
next day, fays Mr Defchamps, at 7 in the morning, Tex. 
amined the thigh, found it flightly fwelled, lifted the 
_dreflings, and as foon as | lifted that piece of charpie 
which lay immediately upon the wound, the blood 
jetted out in agfull arch, and the place of the f{tab, and 
the quantity of blood, left no doubt, as to its being a 
wound of the Femoral Artery, nor any queftion about 
the proper operation, which therefore was deferred no 
longer, than till 11 o’clock.” 

In prefence of Mr Chopart, Boyer, and others, [then 
began the operation by pafling a probe into the wound, 
and the direction of the wound, which it was not eafy to 
purfue, carried the probe towards the Femoral Artery, 
: and 


% 


 * & Au tiers inférieur antérieur de la cuiffe droite, avec un cifeau dit 
_ bédane, dont le tranchant étoit de dix lignes. Cet inftrument pénétra de. 
devant €N arricre, et de debors en dedans, et ouvrit Vartére femorale.’? 
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and as nearly asI could guefs, towards that point where 
the artery pafles through the triceps mufcle. 

« Without minding this wound at all, I made a new 
one -of fix inches long in the tra&t of the Femoral 
Artery, fo direéted, as that the wound of the artery 
itfelf, fhould moft probably lie in the middle of this 
long cut. The integuments being thus opened, I 
difleted through that mufcle which immediately co- 
vered the artery with all poflible care 5 till I diftina- 
ly felt the artery beating under my finger. As 
there was no extravafation of blood, and of courfe no 
cavity, it was impoffible to lay the artery quite bare; 
but yet I cut up to it, as clofely as common prudence 
would allow of; the artery wounded from behind, 
prefented no wound to me on this fide, and though we 
fufpended the compreffion at the groin, not one drop of 
blood flowed, neither from my incifion, nor from the 
wound: Once more, I introduced the probe into the 
wound of the feiflars, and felt the end of the probe not 
naked indeed, but near the courfe of my incifion ; with 
the point of my finger, I cleaned the parts, wrought 
with fponges, left the artery of the groin quite free ; but 
fill, not one drop of blood iffued from either wound *. 

Thus 


* «© En préfence de MM. Chopart, Boyer et autres, je procédai 2 
Vopération de la maniére fuivante. J’introduiffis une fonde dans la plate 5 
{a direction, que j’eus de la peine a fuivre, la conduifit vers lartere femor- 
ale, a-peu-prés a l’endroit ou elle paffe a travers le tendon du grand ad- 
ducteur. Suns avoir égard a cette plaie, je fis une incifion de la longueur 
de fix a fept travers de doigts fur le trajet de la fémorale, de maniere que le 
licu ou la bleffure de l’artére pouvoit etre fuppofée, fe trouva dans le milieu 
de l’incifion ; les tégumens ouverts, je pénétrai a travers le mutcle qui 

COUuUvEe 
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‘Thus was Mr Defchamps left in great confufion; 
certain, by the direétion of the wound, and by the 
bleeding, that the fciflars had touched the Femoral 
Artery ; uncertain only where to apply his ligatures, 
or how :—perplexed moreover with the doubts of his 
afliftants, who not having feen the bleeding, and feeing 
and feeling now the ftrong beating of the artery, feeling 
alfo the entirenefs of the pulfe below, could not believe 
that the wound had touched the artery. They were 
alfo the more inclined to this opinion, from their not un- 
derftanding what the blunder was which Mr Defchamps 
had committed, (viz, cutting on the wrong fide of the 
artery), which made it difficult for the artery to bleed, 
and impoffible for them to fee it bleed, whether it was 
wounded or not. 

Something they faw muft be done, Mr Defchamps 
therefore cut and diffected nearer and nearer to the ar 
tery, and came as clofe to it, as he fafely could. The 
probe put into the wound of the {ciffars, feemed to touch 
the artery at the very point, where it pafles through 
the triceps mufcle; he therefore ftruck one ligature be- 
low the artery, half an inch under the point of the probe, 
and of courfe, half an inch under the pailage through 
the triceps. By ftraitning this lower ligature in a tem- 

3 porary 


/ 


couvre Vartére avec toutes les précautions néceflaires jusqu’a ce que fon 
battement me fut fenfible. 

Comme il n’y avoit aucun épanchement fanguin, et par conféquent aucune 
cavitc, il me fut impoffible de mettre V’artere parfaitement a découvert. 
J’en approchai le plus pres poffible, et autant que la prudence put me le 


permettre. ecie -ci, blefiée a fa partie poferieure, ne me prefentoit 
, aucune ouverture,? | 
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porary way, the blood was ftopped in the canal of the 
artery, and the artery was forced to bleed above; 
by this mark, the upper ligature was put alfo round 
the artery, higher than its wounded point, and the 
loop of this ligature being alfo tightened for a mo- 
ment, by pufhing the point of the finger under it, 
inftantly fuppreffed that bleeding, which the tight- 
ening of the lower ligature had produced. Every 
thing being thus fettled to the contentment of Mat 
Defchamps, the ligatures were drawn clofe and tied, 
the bleeding was fuppreffed, the wounds were drefled 
lightly, and every thing went on well for feven days, 
the limb had recovered from the lofs of its main artery, 


and what is always more doubtful, the artery itfelf con- 


tinued fecure. But on the feventh day, thofe fecondary 


_——— 


bleedings came on, by which fo many patients have — 


died, and it was after encountering great difficulties ; 
after many burftings of the artery, after much lofs of 
blood, and, of courfe, an irreparable injury to his conft- 
tion, that this young man was faved. In fhort, they 
faved with great dificulty, a young man of a laborious 
ptofeffion, in the very prime of life; the arteries 
young, and in that flexible condition, in which we 
fhould have the beft hopes of procuring a fpeedy adhe- 
fion, of making an uninterrupted cure !—This is a cafe, 
which prefents this queftion ftrongly to us, Why fhould 


not the artery have kept fteady the very firft tying, | 


if it was poflible to keep it fteady in the end?—But as 
I have pafled already through all thofe rules, which di- 


rect the manner of fecuring any great artery, I refrain | 


from 
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from mentioning many of the unfortunate accidents of 
this cafe, keeping plainly to the point in queftion. 

It is fuilicient to fay, that Mr Defchamps had made 
miftakes in the very beginning of this cafe, which né-» 
ver after could be put to rights: and all the frequent 
yieldings of the artery, and the terrible lofs of blood, 
were owing merely to the artery being irregularly 
tied. | 

What bufinefs had Mr Defchamps to truft fo much 
to his own knowledge, or to make an incifion in the 
courfe of the artery, when he might fo eafily have 
taken the plain direction of the wound? Why fhould 
he have looked on the infide of the Femoral Artery, 
for the wound which had reached it from without, 
-and which, he might have known, had touched the arte- 
ry, only on its back part? At the time when he might 
have feen his mifake, why did he continue cleaning 
and working on the infide of the limb, at the incifion 
which he himfelf had made, when he might fo eafily 
have enlarged that wound, through which the point 
of the fciflars had touched the artery? Surely, if the 
wound was not on the fore-part of the artery, where 
he was looking for it, it muft have been behind; why 
then did he continue difleAing, very dangeroufly and 
difficultly, upon a found part of the artery, when he 
might have gone to the wound of the fciffars, and dif- 
feted the artery at a place, where being already 
wounded, it would have been lefs unfortunate, even 
although he fhould have touched it again? But what 
temptation, above all, had he to forfake the courfe 

Uz. of 
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of the natural wound, fince he had feen, (when with | 
his own hand, he firft lifted the dreffings), a high arch 
of blood thrown direétly from that wound? as Mr Det- 
champs durft not make his diffection fo clean, as ab- 
folutely to touch, or to furround, or to infolate the 
artery ; what had he to expect from the deep firoke of 
his aneurifmal needle, with which he placed the liga- 
ture? Nothing furely, but that 1t fhould fupprefs the 
bleeding only for the time, to burit out more furl. 
oufly, when the flefh under the ligature faded, and 
more dangeroufly, fince it might burft out as fud- 
denly inthe night, as during the day, perhaps after 
the attendants were exhaufted with watching; or whem 
by ufe and cuftom, they were grown carelefs and too 
fecure. | : 

That the flacknefs of the ligature, was plainly owing 
to the fading of the parts, which were included along 
with the artery, is proved by the following paflage ; 
«“ When on the evening of the 7th day, a violent 
hemorrhagy came on, I lifted the drefling, and found 
the ligature fo relaxed, that it had no longer any pur- 
chafe upon the artery, having in a great meafure, cut — 
through the mufcular flefh.” 

Now, if the dreffings had been lifted, and the hga- 
-ture found thus flackened 24 hours after the operatton, 
I fhould have thought Mr Defchamps not far wrong in 
faying, “ for the ligature had cut through the mufeular be 
fleth ;’ but when on the 7th day, he finds this ligature * 
flackened, and the mufcular flefh gone, he fhould have | 
{aid rather, “ the mufcular flefh under the ligature hav-_ 


ing 
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ing gangrened, and being confumed, | found the liga- 
ture quite loofe *,.” 


Bur when an oblique wound touches an artery, where 

Ht lies deep under the flefhy bellies of many ftrong 
mufcles, or clofe betwixt two bones, upon their inter- 
offeous membrane, as in the arm or leg; the cafe is 
Rill more diftreffing: A ball, we will fuppole, paifes 
along the fore-arm, rakes along the two bones, wounds 
the Radial or Ulnar Artery inthe bottom of a deep and 
nartow wound, and then paffes out beyond the elbow, 
making an opening too {mall to let out the blood; or 
we will fuppofe the oblique ftab of a knife, {word or 
bayonet, touches an artery, lying thus in the heart of 
the fore-arm, under all the mulcles, and clofe upon the 
bone; then the following confequences enfue. The pro- 
fufe bleeding, at firft, proves that fome artery is wound- 
ed; the direCtion of the wound fhould afcertain which 
artery it is; the ftopping of the outward bleeding, caufes 
an internal aneurifm, different from the greater aneu- 
rifms of the arm or thigh, as it lies not under a fafcia, 
‘forming a fair circumfcribed aneurifmal bag, but 
under the bellies of all the mufcles, which are fepa- 
~ fated trom the bones, by a very irregular and a very 
dangerous collection of blood; the outward bleeding 
is foon flopped by comprefles, and a bandage; the 
1 5 di tedateel Jip en 7 friends 


-* Je levai Vappareil; 2 lVexamen, je trouvai la ligature relachée, et telle 
gu’elle n’avoit plus aucune action fur l’artere, les parties mufculaircs, 
comprifes dans la ligature, etant cn partie coupes.” 


\ 
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friends are lefs alarmed, feeing nothing but a narrow | 
flaunting wound; but,when the next morning, they fee 
the arm black with the inje@ed blood, and fwelled 
to an enormous degree, their fear is like their in- 
difference, before quite ignorant, and beyond the 
true. meature ; they believe this to be an abfo- 
lute gangrene, and that the patient is loft ; while 
the furgeon fees in this blacknels, not the figns of 
gangrene, but the marks of a wounded artery, and 
forefees a difficult and tedious operation of feeking it 
out. But if again the furgeon have not the {kill to forelee 
all the dangers of the cafe, the apparent gangrene” 1s 
foon changed into a real one; the limb becomes cold, 
benumbed, and has a livid rednefs upon its furface ; the 
fin without runs into a low inflammation; the blood 
within increafing every day, corrupts and burlts out ; 
and thus, as I have hinted before, it is not merely by 
the wound of its great artery, and by lofing the great 
trunk that nourifhed it, that a limb is loft; but in a 
cafe like this, it is lof&t by the deep driving of the blood 
among the flefh and bones. Either the outward 
bleeding is allowed, and the patient is in danger of 1m- 
mediate death, or the blood is confined, and the bleed- 
ing goes on within ; fo that every time the artery burits 
out, the limb is inje@ed anew, as it were, by the arte- 
ries, and is in imminent danger of gangrene at every 
new effafion of blood. The matter is. bloody, fetid, 
corrupt; it prevents the reunion of the bones, af any 
bones be broken) it makes foul fuppurations, and ex- 
tenfive and fetid fores; and each new fuppuration 1s 
fucceeded by a diffolution of thofe clots which had for 

a 
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a time flopped up the artery, fo that again the blood 
burfts out; till at length, after many months of fuf- 
fering, the patient is forced to part with that limb which 
he has undergone fo many dangers to preferve. The 
extenfion, finufes, and foul fores, the diforder of the 
joints, and the total caries of the bones, makes every 
fuch cafe incurable ; fo that there is, even from the very 
firft moment, no other alternative for the furgeon, than 
either to perform immediately a bold decifive opera- 
tion, or to refolve at once (not keeping the patient in 
this lingering and cruel condition) to cut off the limb ; 
and to the patient himfelf the queftions may be ho- 
neftly propofed in thefe terms: “ Will you have this 
tedious, but neceflary operation, of tying the artery, re- 
gularly performed? Or will you, to fhun a prefent 
pain, linger for months in this miferable condition, 
confenting at laft even to lofe the limb, when it is per- 
haps too late to fave yourconftitution, oreven your life ‘”” 
‘This is the full defcription of that cafe, which I hinted 
at in the beginning of this dilcourfe, when | faid, that 
fometimes the arteries are wounded deep among the 
mufcles, and there the blood corrupting the mufcular 
flefh, and even fpoiling the bones, is the occafion, after 
long fuffering, of the patient’s lofing often his limb, 
and fometimes his life: As the befi examples of thete 
dangers, I fhall extra for your ule, the following inftruc- 
tive cafe from Mr Allanfon’s Book upon Amputation *. 
Harry 

* Asone proof of the neceffity of cutting boldly, obferve what Gooch 
fays,p 341. ‘* Among the reft of our converfation at this time, there was 


mentioned a cafe, in which one of the arteries betwixt the tibia and fibula 
| | was 
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Harry Knowland, a feaman, was wounded, in an 
engagement, witha ball, whichentered under the patella, 
broke the tibia and fibula, obliquely near their upper 
end, pafled obliquely through the leg backwards, and 
‘a little downwards, and came out at the middle of the 


brawn, followed by a great bleeding from the wounded > 


arteries, and many f{plinters of bone. 


A well inftructed furgeon would have made a large 


and bold incifion, Jaid open the wounded veifels, that 


he might tie them; would have picked away all the 


loofer {plinters of bone, but he would have been careful, 


above all, in tying the arteries, knowing that if they © 
continued to bleed outwardly, the patient might die; _ 
if 


was opened about the middle of the leg, and the bleeding was ftopped — 


from time to time by various methods, but at laft it was thought ad: 
vifeable to amputate the limb.”” Mr Gooch propofes rather to cut out 
two or three inches of the fibula, and fo expofe the artery; and I would 
add; that I fhould rather do any kind of operation, however cruel and 


tedious, than cut off the leg. 


‘The imprudence of confining the blood, or of delaying the operation — 


is well explained by the notes which our old Surgeon Wifeman gives usy 


of a cafe in which he was trying to cure a popliteal aneurifm by aftringents ~ 
and by comprefflion. He informs us p} 122. ‘ That while he endeavour-_ 


ed to keep the blood within the abfcefs, it infinuated itfelf between the 
muicles, makin g the calf of the leg hollow to the very tendon.” This, we 
find, obliged him to make long incifions through the brawn of the leg, 
before he could accomplifh the cure. In short, whether the artery requires 
to be tied, or whether the bleeding ftop, we fhould neither confine the 
blood nor procraftinate our operation; nor make our incifion too {mall $ 


for the driving of the blood in this leffer,, as in the greater aneurifms, dif- 
orders the foft parts, fpoils the bones, puts the artery further and further _ 


out of our reach ; and makes the abfcefs extenfive, the operation difficult, 


and the cure tedious; fmall incifions alfo prevent the artery from being 


well feen and cleanly tied, 
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if inwardly, that they muft inject the leg fo ftrongly with 
blood, that it might fall into gangrene, and would, at all 
events, run into a foul and gangrenous fuppuration. 
That the bones allo, far from reuniting, would in a few 
weeks, be throughly and irrecoverably difeafed. 

A fortnight after this wound, nothing having been 

done, mean while, to fave his limb, this man was car- 
ried on fhore and put into the Liverpool Infirmary, 
where he lay four entire months. At firft his knee and 
the whole leg were greatly fwelled; the leg and foot 
cold and oedematous, with a very languid circulation 
through the whole limb: He had moreover a fever 
vpon him, with a great depreflion and languor, a 
foul tongue, and a {mall quick pullfe. 
_ When the bullet holes were firft dilated, there iffued 
a great quantity of fanies highly fetid, mixed with 
clots and putrid blood; and bark and wine were ufed 
during this putrid or gangrenous flate; and free dila- 
tations were made when the time arrived, for giving 
vent to the foul fuppurations, 

In the courfe of this tedious cafe, the callus often 
began to form; and they had hopes of accomplifhing a 
cure; but the deep feated hemorrhagy continually re- 
turned upon him, coagulated blood was accumulated a- 
new in every part of the limb, with a new difcharge of 
putrid fanies, new finufes, new {uppurations ; andthus, 
from time to time, the incipient callus was diffolved. 

Four months they ftruggled againft thefe difap- 
pointments and difficulties, f{upporting him all along 
with diet and wine, often dilating the openings for the 
putrid fanies, fometimes extracting the {plinters of bone, 


till 
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tillat laft fuch a bleeding came on,as put an end at once 
to all hopes of acure. The whole limb was relaxed 
and {welled ; the cellular fubftance gorged with coa- 
gulated or putrid blood; the hemorhage came deep 
from among the callus, from the very centre of thelimb ; 
the man was quite emaciated ; his ftomach was fo en- 
feebled, that he could receive no folid food ; his health 
was already broken, and it was plainly imprudent to 


ftrugele longer, and impoffible to fave the limb. The 


limb was cut off*. 

The plain rule-refulting from this cafe needs hardly 
be explained ; it is {carcely more than a recapitulation 
of that rule which has been alreddy delivered :. but it 
puts it in a ftronger point of view, wz. that we fhould cut 


boldly; feek freely for the artery; tie it fecurely with — 


the needle: and it is only where the artery can by na ! 


ieans be taken up with the needle, that you are at all to 


truft to the fponge, and even then, not willingly, nor 
without every precaution of firm comprefles, tight ban-_ 


dage, a tournequet to fecure the patient from any 
deadly hemorrhagy, and the appointing of attendants 
well accuftomed to fuch a charge. 


| DISCOURSE 


* Upon injecting the amputated limb, the wound was found to be in 


the pofterier tibial artery. It had been cut entirely acrofs by the ball; | 


the upper end indeed had, by fome accident, clofed up; and at the final 


hemorrhaghy, perhaps alfo at many of the former hemorrhagies, had come { 
from the lower end of the wounded artery, the blood having returned 


freely by the inofculations of the foot and leg. 


DISCOURSE Il, 


ON 


GUN-SHOT WOUNDS, 


"THERE feems to bea fort of myftery in the bufinefs of 
gun-fhot wounds, which arifes merely from the {trange no- 
tions which the older phyficians entertained concerning 
the nature of fhot. For gun-fhot wounds are made bya 
blunt round body, which infli@s a deep and dangerous 
wound, and fo bruifes the furrounding fleth, that the 
wound is at firft livid, foon becomes black, has little. 
bleeding and no pain, foon falls into a@ual gangrene, 
and is extremely difficult to heal, 

Here then are fome ftrange peculiarities; and it is 
exculable, or at leaft, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the older phylicians, ignorant of the laws of the animal 
Gconomy, and of the properties of the living body, 
fhould have agreed that there was fomething very pare 
ticular in gun-fhot wounds, which fome, on account of 
the blacknefs, afcribed to the heat of the bail, and 
thefe underftood every gun-fhot wound to be a burnt 
wound; while others believed, that the powder was of 
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a dangerous nature, and that a ball made of neceility a 


poifoned wound ; and there were othersagain, who being | 


actually engaged in war, and as yet but little acquainted 
with fire arms, believed that their enemies were fo bar- 
barous as to poifon their balls: And thus Parée tells us, 
that while the King of France was befieging Turin, the 
befiegers and the befieged mutually believed that their 
enemies had poifoned their balls, fo cruel and intracta- 
ble were the wounds; but after the taking of the ci- 
ty the foldiers of both parties met, and then they faw 
that their own clean and unpoifoned balls had made the 
fame cruel wounds. But befides, it often happens, that 
when a man is fhot, he is overtaken with an awful trem- 
bling and diforder of the nervous fy fem, the braveft can- 
not refift it, and the moft acute phyfiologit cannot tell 
whether it is a diforder of the body or a tumult of the 
mind. This too is peculiar, and ferved to confirm the 
common opinion, viz. that thele were poifoned wounds. 
What indeed could more refemble the bite of a ferpent 
or fome poifoned wound, than an inftant affection of all 
the body, a trembling and unaccountable finking with- 
in, yellownefs of the face, palenefs of the extremities, a 
failing of the pulfe, and a livid wound from which no 
blood was difcharged. 

1 fhall comment upon the true caufe of thefe zym- 


ptoms in the conclufion of this difcourfe ; but, inthe 


mean while, it is natural to obferve, that almoft every 
do@trine has drawn after it fome peculiat practice, good 
or bad, dangerous or ufeful; and this pernicious doc- 
trine of there being fome kind of poifon in a gun-fhot 
wound, has been the root of all. the harfh practices and 

cruel 
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} 
cruel operations of the older furgeons: for, in order to 
fubdue this poifon, they made deep incifions, applied 
the atual cautery, burnt the wounds with turpentines 

ten 
or hot oils ; and the phyficians who took the diretion in 
thofe days, would not in any circumftances allow the 
furgeons to bleed, left the: poifon fhould thus be draw 
back into the veins. ! 

“ Our daily experience, fays Barbetti, proves to us 
but too well, how poffible it is to poifon balls, and 
we can diftinguifh {uch poifoned wounds, by the ve- 
hement pain, livor, fudden blacknefs, and dymp. 
toms terrible quite beyond the nature of a com- 
mon wound; as burning heat, trembling, fainting; 
while even the {mallet poifoned wound, efpecial- 
ly if neglefted, or near the vital parts, brings pre- 
-fent death. Bleeding or purging are dangerous, (for 
thefe draw the humours inwards) ; the poifon may be 
extracted, by {carifications, by cupping-pglaffes, by 
drawing medicines, or beft of all, by the aQual caute. 
Ty; to expel the poifon, our chief internals are fu- 
dorifics and cordials *,” 

: 7 ° 
X 2 This 

* Quotidiana expérientia globulos venenatos effici poffe docet, 

Vulnera venenata’ Giosis, fagittis, gladiis alufgue inftrumentis, plus nos 
cent vi venenata quam vulnere ; figna funt dolor vehemens, color lividus 
mMox niger, fymptomata gravia preter rationem vulneris: In toto corpore ar- 
dor, tumor, delirium, lypothymia, &c. Vulnusetiam exiguum Vvenenatum 
mortem afferre poteft ; imprimis fi loco cordi, aut parti alii nobiliori proxi- 
Mo €Xtiterit; curatio in hoc precipue conftitit ut Venrenum EXTRAHA- 
TUR, Cucurbitulis, medicamentis extrahentibus, fearificatione aut, quod 
tutifimum, actuali cautereo, &c, Interne medicamenta profunt Jodarifica 
Gique cardiaca, nocent venefe@io et PUTZatio, mmePAULY DARBETTE, 
Chirurgia, Liber de Vuln. Venenat. 
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This which is, I believe, a fair and honeft fample of 
the notions of the older furgeons, concerning poifoned 
and gun-fhot wounds, is fuch miferable ftuff, as I 
fhould think it needlefs to mention to you; were it 
not, that hints like thefe, concerning’ the hittory of 
fuch matters, enlarge the mind, and fet it free from 
prejudice, more than the moft ferious and laboured ar- 
guments could do, more than even experience itfelf. It 
is alfo fuch nonfenfe, as can be believed only by thofe 
who are acquainted with their abfurd notions, con- 
cerning common wounds. The myfteries which they 
utter on thofe high occafions, involved in itrange terms, 
are very amufing. The fame Barbetti tells us, very 
gravely, * that wounds of the lungs, require comfort- 
ing and drying medicines.” “ That fpermaceti, though 
it heals the lungs, damages the brain*”. ‘* That ina 
wound of the eye, the blood of cocks and pigeons, is 
very good; but that the ey had better have no- 
thing to do with eating bacon }.” 

Parée, a furgeon whom I have afte taken pleafure 
in {peaking of, was a man of extenlive knowledge, and 
fterling good fenfe, and had the abilities and the cou- 


rage to be a thorough reformer: and we find him conti- — 


nually warring againft the miftakes and prejudices of 
the older furgeons. ‘“ I had heard of nothing fays he, 


fo. 


* Spermaceti drachmz dimidiz pondere quotidie adfumptum in vul- 
neribus pulmonum infigniter operatur, at cerebrum debilitat, pag. 206. 


+ Sanguis turturi columbe, galine, &c. conveniunt in vulnere ocuy 
Yorum, fid ab omni pingue abfinendum, pag. 204. 
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fo often as of the poifoned nature of gun thot wounds, 
and had read both in De Vigo, and in Guy De Chau- 
liac, of the ways of burning them with boiling oils, 
When the French armies made their way into Piede- 
mont, many of our foldiers, fays Parée, were wounded in 
the fmaller garrifons: And 1 faw the army furgeons 
ufing thefe terrible canteries, and I alfo followed the 
common practice, and drefled the wounded with boil- 
ing oils, until all my oils were expended. On the 
night on which this happened, I drefled my wounded 
foldiers with oil of rofes, and turpentine, with whites of 
eggs. I went to bed much opprefled, with the appre- 
henfion that all thefe poor fellows would be found in the 
morning poifoned and dead. I arofe therefore betimes, 
and learnt, to my infinite furprife and pleafure, that 
they had flept well and eafy; without any pain, or 
{fwelling, or rednefs about the wounds ; while thofe of 
my foldiers who had been cauterized with the hot oils, 
had great fever, and {welling, and excruciating pain.” 
This fortunate accident determined Parée in favour of 
the milder dreffings, and was moft probably the caufe of 
all his future fuccefs. “1 have, fays Parée, been in my 
time chief furgeon to fix warlike Kings of France, 
often in battles, and often fhut up in befieged towns : for 
30 years I have never ufed thofe burning oils, and I 
have never loft one patient, whofe death could not be 
fairly accounted for by his bad habit, or by a conta- 
gious air !” 

There is another curious anecdote, conne@ed with 
this reformation of Parée’s pra@tice, which both fhows the 
ignorance of the age he lived in, and demonftrates in 
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a particular manner, that thofe among the cauterizing 
furgeons, who ufed milder dreflings, were fure of ac- 
quiring a high name. 

After the taking of Turin, Parée infinuated himfelf 
into the good graces of a man, who had a high character 
for curing gun fhot-wounds; and having attended this 
furgeon, for twoyears, Parée when about to leave Turin, 
prevailed upon him to difclofe this great fecret. He made 
Parée gather a pound of earthworms, and procure two 
living dogs, he infufed the earthworms in white wine, 
and put the live dogs into boiling oils, till the fleth fe- 
parated from the bones, then mixing them, he made a 
mild ointment, and this, he took a facred oath, was the 
balfam with which he performed fuch wonderful cures. 
The “ oilsof whelps,” (for Oleum Catellorum is the name 
he gives it; by which it was long known and much ufed 
by allthe furgeons in Europe),—would make a ftrange 
figure in a Difpenfary lift; but we find Parée often pre- 
{cribing the earthworms, and boiled whelps, asan excel- 
lent mild application for foftening and bringing off the 
e{chars, and for eafing the wounds. No doubt this pre- 
{cription, though ludicrous in fome refpects, was infinite- 
ly preferable to boiling oil, and was really (bating the 
oddity of the thing) a good medicine. Parée ufed it with 
great fuccefs, and the inventor of this foolifh but mild oint- 
ment had got an eftablifhed reputation by it; Parée re- 
commended thefe mild dreflings fo effectually, that the 
chief furgeons of his time followed his example, and thus 
ended the praiice of hot turpentines or boiling oils. 

There are other prejudices of the prefent day, not 


lefs abfurd, concerning the effetts of a cannon ball, 
thaa 
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than thofe older notions concerning the nature of 
gun-fhot wounds: It is, forexample, believed, that even 
the whiff and wind of a ball, will extinguifh life. I 
have heard fenfible men of our profeffion affirm it. 
We find Belguer, the famous Pruffian Surgeon, perfect. 
ly convinced of it; and Tiffot, in tranilating a ‘book 
upen gun-fhot wounds, fets himfelf gravely to prove 
by many laboured calculations, how intenfe the force 
muft be of that air, which is prefled forwards by a 
cannon ball. This way of talking fuits very well an 
ignorant midfhipman, or the coarfe boatfwain of a man 
of war; and many a good tale, no doubt, goes round in 
the cock pit about this wind of a ball; but it is unoplea- 
fant to obferve men like Belguer talking fo idly about 
this matter. Surely Belguer, of all people, might have 
known, that a man’s right leg is often fhot away, the 
breeches of the left thigh torn, and yet the thigh it. 
felf fafe; and furely he muft have feen the arm torn 
from a man’s body, while his body has yet remained 
unhurt; how could a ball pafs clofer to the body, than 
in tearing off the arm? and when can this wind of a 
ball be dangerous, if fuch a man efcape? Surely, Mr 
Belguer muft alfo have feen an officer’s leg carried 
away by a fhot, which had not hurt his horfe, or a 
ball carrying off a man’s arm, while his fellow, who 
ftood clofe up to him in the ranks, received no hurt. 
Nay, ftil further, cafes ftand upon record, from the 
very beft authority, of foldiers whofe arms had been 
carried away by the fhoulder joint; yet they fuffered 
nothing but the lofs of their arms, from which alfo, 
they have recovered well. | 
But 
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But yet there is no report of this kind, however 


firange, which has not fome meaning; and the reafon. 


of all thefe wonderful tales, about the wind of a ball, 
is itfelf very wonderful; men often fall in the field 
of battle, and when the camp followers come to turn 
over their bodies, in burying their dead, no wound 
nor mark of injury is feen; and often alfo, men are 
laid in the military hofpitals, dying and unable to 
{peak, upon whom there is found no kind of wound, 
nor even the flighteft bruife of the iki.” 

Now this apparent difficulty will difappear entirely, 
when I inform you, that often a limb is broken, while 
the {kin remains unhurt, and a dreadful fracture it 1s: 
for when a great bullet ftrikes fairly, it knocks off the 
limb ; but when it ftrikes obliquely, it buffs along the 
fkin, the ball is tarned away, and the part firuck, be- 
comes infenfible in the inftant; there 1s no feeling of 
the terrible accident that has happened, the patient 1s 
fenfible of nothing more than a confuled fhock ; hard- 
ly knows where he is ftruck, and falls down. This frac- 
ture is of the worft kind ; for it 1s accompanied with 
fuch a bruifing of the parts, that they never can be res 


ftored; and though the {kin 1s fill entire, there 1s> 


much blood extravafated, the mufcles are in an inftant 
reduced to a gelatinous and pulpy mafs, the bones 
are broken, and the flefh, and the periofteum are to a 
ereat extent tern from the bone; they are often fo torn, 
«hat the limb cannot be preferved. 


Let a ball hit any of the great cavities thus obliquely, : 
and this phenomenon appears; the patient is killed with- — 


eut any external wound. He is killed, according to the 
notion 
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notion of his fellow foldiers, by the wind of fome great 
ball: But we know that the ball has aétually ftruck 
him, that the breaft, the belly, or the head, have been 
hurt. Ifthe cheft has been firuck, then the ribs have 
perhaps yielded, and efcaped the blow ; but the lungs’ 
have fuffered, and there is blood extravafated in the 
cheft often, which fufiocates the lungs: in the belly often 
there is a burfting of the liver or fpleen, without any out~ 
ward wound of the {kin ; very often in the head, though 
there appears no outward injury, the pericranium is fe. 
parated from the fcull, or there is an. effufion of blood 
upon the brain. Nor is this piece of knowledge en- 
tirely without its ufe ; for extravafations of this kind,- 
have been fometimes difcovered by the pulfe, and breath- 
ing, and have been relieved by making incifion into 
the belly or cheft. 7 
_ Gun fhot wounds, then, are not poifoned wounds, | 
for no ball is poifoned on purpofe, and as for powder, 
it is fo far from being hurtful, that it is often ufed by’ 
foldiers to wafh their wounds with, or fprinkle upon’ 
their fores; and often as Magatus obferves, when they 
are infected with venereal fores, they burn them with 
gun powder; nor are gun fhot wounds burnt by the 
heat of the ball, for if you fire your piece againft a ftone, 
upon picking up the flattened ball you will not find it 
heated. Nor is there any fuch thing as an injury, 
much lefs death, arifing from the wind of a ball; but 
when a great ball hits a limb obliquely, it breaks 
the bones, without injuring the fkin; and of courfe, 
when a ball bufis along the furface of any great cavity, 
though the dkin is left entire, the bowels within are 
7 of hurt, 
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hurt, the lungs or liver are burft, and the cavities of the 
abdomen or thorax being filled with blood, the perfon 


dies, | 


Without therefore any childifh reprefentation, there 


is enough truely wonderful and dangerous in the nature 
of gun-fhot wounds, to occupy our attention ; and thefe 
veal accidents, I fhall now try to explain to you. 

1. There is that trembling, fainting, and umaccount- 
able fear, which comes over every man, the brave, and 
the daftardly, the ftrong, and the weak; like the flut- 
terings of a wounded bird, unacompanied with any dif- 


ting fenfe of danger, and without the leaft degree of. 


pain. 
- M. Le Dran in {peaking of this fymptom, does not 
cover it with the delicacy, or rather cunning, of Ra- 
vaton or La Motte; he does not argue with them, that 
‘ this confufion cannot be the effect of fear, ina nation 
noble minded and courageous to excefs, and who often 
lying mortally wounded upon the field of battle, are 
heard encouraging their companions to fight bravely 
for their king and country.” Le Dran deals more ho- 
neftly. He had perhaps as high an efteem for the 
courage of his own countrymen; but he knew that 
there was no need for boafting of that national cou- 
rage which had been fo often fhewn. Le Dran de- 
clares the plain fad, without any colouring or referve : 
“From a principle,” fays he, ‘‘ which nature has efta- 
blifhed in the human mind, it 1s, that as foon as one 
feels himfelf wounded by fire-arms, he is ftruck with a 
panic and oppreffion too violent to be concealed. In 
that firt moment of alarm, his reafon gazes on nothing 
i | | but 
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but danger, and there often follows a deprivation of 
almoft every fenfe.” And fo regular is this fymptom 
of trembling, fainting, and nervous affections, upon re- 
ceiving a great wound, that the old phyficians, who 
would account for every thing they faw, and who too 
often would fee nothing, unlefs they could account for 
it, afcribed the trembling and diforder to that motion 
or trembling of the part, which was excited by the ra- 
pid motion of the ball *. 

Thus the firt fymptom which follows a dangerous 
wound, is a trembling fo fudden, fo violent, fo unac- 
countable to the wounded perfon, that it is at once a 
confequence and a caufe of fear. There is a fluttering, 
opprefiion and fainting; there is univerfal coldneifs 
and a trembling of the pulfe ; there is a yellownefs or 
a livid colour of the face; and often, there is not confu- 
fion merely, but abfolute infenfibility, which con- 
tinues fometimes during the fearification of the wound, 
or during the amputation of a limb; and in one cale 
the patient continued ftiff and quite infenfible to all 
that was done to him, till death +. 

2. A gun-fhot wound being formed by around and 
bruifing inftrument, muft have the appearance of one 
formed by a club, or any fuch blunt weapon, z, e. there 

A Vghe will 


* Mr Belguer accounts for it by this concuffion. Vide his marginal 
note, p. 57 and his text in p. 56. Atque ea quidem univerfi corporis coms 
motio ab aere externo quia tormenti grandioris globe perniciffime pros 
pulfo provolutoque comprimitur, condenfatur, celerrimeque agitatur, . 


+ Vide Mr Quefnoy’s Effay on Gangrene, 
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will be a laceration rather than a clean cut, and there 
will be extravafated blood where the ball has ftruck, 
much disfiguring the lips of the wound ; and thusthe fol- 
lowing appearances and changes fucceed each other in 
the following order: The wound is black round the 
edges; this livid part falls into gangrene; the gangre- 
nous parts fall off in a few days; and when thefe 
floughs give way, a profufe bleeding very often comes 
on. Thefe are the true peculiarities of the gun-fhot 
wound. The extravafated blood makes it black or h- 
vid; the bruife of all the furrounding flefh occafions a 
fuperficial gangrene ; the gangrene too often goes deep- 
er than the furface, for all the furrounding parts are 
fo much hurt by the fhot that they gangrene almoft as 
foon as they inflame; and the inflammation alfo of 
gun-fhot wounds muft often run very high, fince there 
is a viclent wound, that wound goes deep among the 
flefh, the opening is narrow, and there is often a fo- 
reign body, a ball, or pieces of cloath, lodged at the 
bottom of the wound. 

3. Since a gun-fhot wound is truly a bruife, begins 
with infenfibility and ends with gangrene, the fuperfi- 
cial gangrene or floughing of the fores is the chief cha- 
racteriftic of gun-fhot wounds, and each of thefe acci- 
dents deferves notice, not merely on account of the 
peculiarity itfelf, but of the rule of pra@ice which it ’ 
draws along with it. 

As for the trembling, coldnefs, and change of 
countenance, though it would lead one to apprehend 
that fome of the vifcera or fome. great artery were 
wounded, it is no fign of danger, but goes off in a few 


hours, 
, 
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hours, and, as after the cold fit of an ague, an ina 
tenfe fever fucceeds. If any thing be required, it is on. 
ly an opiate ora cordial. 
The narrownefs of the orifice, and the ecchymo- 
fis or bruifed appearance of the wound, are the great 
peculiarities of a gun-fhot wound. ‘* No gun.fhot 
wound heals by adhefion;” every gun-fhot wound 
fuppurates, or in other terms, inflames. To make 
that inflammation eafy, and to relieve the firc- 
ture of the narrow opening, we {carify or open up with 
the fcalpel both the mouths of every gun-fhot wound. 
~The floughing is caufed by the bruife; the bruife 
deadens the parts, fo that they feel no pain; while 
they feel no pain, they pour out no bleod; but on the 
eighth, tenth, or fifteenth day, the wound is inflamed ; 
the active veffels now throw off the dead parts; this 
difcharge of the flough throws all the veflels open, and 
thus the veffels which had not bled, burft out upon the 
eighth or tenth day: And there, of courfe, follows a 
caution of the utmoft importance, that it is the nature 
of a gun-fhot wound, to bleed little, at the time of re- 
ceiving the wound, but to burft out fuddenly, and to 
bleed furioufly, at the falling of the efchar, that is on 
the eighth, tenth, or fifteenth days; at that time, it 
mutt be watched with the utmoft care, for the blood 
often burfts out during the night, and in the morning 
the patient is found dead, bathed in his blood. 

Thus the myftery of gun-fhot wounds vanifhes, when 
we conftrue all their appearances into the common 
operations of the economy ; it is not becaufe they are 

poifoned 
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poifoned or burnt, that they are thus malignant; but 
it is becaufe they are bruifed, that they gangrene; it 
is becaufe they do not at firft bleed, that their after. 
bleeding is fo dangerous; it is becaufe they are deep, 
penetrating, and ecchymofed, i. e. bruifed, that they 
appear malignant, and do not eafily heal, 


DISCOURSE 


DISCOURSE IV, 


ON 


CUNS HOT. WOUNDS, 


In my laft difcourfe, I explained to you the peculiar 
nature of gun-fhot wounds. “ I obferved that it is not 
becaufe they are poifoned or burnt, that they fhow 
their malignant nature ; but it is becaufe they are bruif- 
ed, that they gangrene; it is becaufe they do not 
bleed at firft, that their after bleeding is fo dangerous ; 
it is becaufe they are deep, penetrating and bruifed, 
that they appear malignant, and do not eafily heal.” 
‘In thefe fhort definitions, are pretty accurately mark- 
ed the chief peculiarities of gun-fhot wounds; and 
their peculiar nature draws after it a peculiar prac- 
tice; for itis to open this narrow wound, to unload 
the pent up veffels, and to quicken the falling off of 
the bruifed parts, that we fearify fo deeply ; this {ca- 
tifying converts fuch a wound in fome degree, from 
its peculiar nature as a gun-fhot wound, to that of a 
frefh open and bleeding wound. Thus the motives for | 
‘this practice, are laid down in a general way; and 

taking 


’ 
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taking this for my text, I fhall proceed to branch out 
this practice of {carifying, and Panes into all its ope- 
rations. | 

rf, I fhall explain to you, how you are to examine 
a gun-fhot: wounds how to guefs at its direction, to 
prognovticate its event, to declare whether any of the 
vifcera, or any great vefiel or nerve, be wounded. 

2dly, I fhall teach you how to fcarify a gun-fhot 
wound, fo as to open its veffels, loofen the bruifed 


Ne 


parts, and leave a free opening, as a drain for the mat- — 


ter, or for the extraction of the ball. , 
3dly, 1 fhall juft put you in mind of avoiding the ar- 
teries, or tying them when cut; and, 


Athly, \ fhall give rules, for the extradtion of balls, 


cloath, fplinters of bone, or of any foreign bodies, 
which might prevent the healing of the wound, 


I know very well that thefe heads of difcourfe will, 


teem very fhort, and that you will think they might be 
eafily delivered, almoft in the dire@ and plain form of 
practical rules. But in truth, the details which fall 


under thefe four heads, contain the whole of practice ;. 
and in order to inftruct you thoroughly, 1 muft firft — 
teach you by leffer direGions, many of which muft. 


go to make up a great rule. But rules of practice are 


fo fatisfactory to the young furgeon, fo eafy to be re- 7 
membered, and keep the judgement fo clear, that in a: 
matter like this, I fhall be careful, firft, to inftruct. 


you in all thefe minutia of pra@ice, and then to col- 
lect thefe particular directions, into general and for- 
mal rules, 


No 
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I. OF EXAMINING GUN-SHOT WOUNDS. 


No fooner does the furgeon fee his wounded foldiers 
earried into his tent, than the very fight of a man, 
pale, and perhaps bleeding, awakens the ftrongett in- 
tereft, and a lively anxiety, to know the nature of his 
wound; but how much ftronger muft the patient’s own 
feelings be, who waits in awful fufpence, while he 
learns even from the countenance of his furgeon, the 
‘Yentence of life or death ! 

A furgeon of experience no fooner cafts his eyes upon 
his patient, or feels his pulfe, or puts his finger into the 
wound, than he has fome prefentiment of the event. 
But fuppreffing all hafty conclufions, which are fo often 
corrected by reflection, he begins to examine his condi- 
tion more deliberately. He obferves firft of all, the trem- 
bling, fainting, ftupor, and palenefs ; but this agitation 
of the fyftem, he knows to be natural, and that it is no 
caufe for apprehenfion; he knows, that it will go off by 
compoture, cordials, and reft. Then, if the wound be 
near the belly or breaft ; he obferves the breathing, and 
feels the pulfe, for it is by thefe, that he guefles whe- 
ther it be a dangerous wound. If with a wound of.the 
breaft there be great oppreflion of breathing, and the 
pulfe fluttering, interrupted or very weak, but more ef- 
pecially, if there be a blaft of air from the lungs, there 
muft be danger. If from a wound of the belly, there 
be lownefs and infenfibility, frequent fainting, a weak 
pulfe, and the extremities cold, then fome great vein or 
artery is wounded ; there is a bleeding within; the belly 
wells, the breathing is opprefled, the faintings increafe, 

| Li and 
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and how long foever life may be fufpended with fuch a 
wound, the patient muft die. ; 
There is nothing in which good fenfe, and a correct 
judgement, and above all, a humane temper, may be 
more particularly difplayed, than in this of probing 
wounds: To a man of {kill, and real knowledge in 
anatomy, the direction of the ball, will of itfelf, de- 
clare the danger; the fymptoms will confirm that ter- 
rible fentence, which he has fecretly conceived; and 
feeing what is likely to happen, his good fenfe and 
feeling, will reftrain him from making inquiries, which 
muft give the patient alarm and pain, and which 
cannot relieve nor fave him. How oppofite to this 
modeft condud, is the temper of thofe, who, with a 
flippant vanity, will introduce their probes among 
the vifcera of the breaft or abdomen, where they ne- 
ver fhould be; from the contemptible defire of exalting 
their own little charater, by pronouncing their opinion 
over a dying:-man: Turning their dying patients, fays 
Ravaton, with what I would call a cruel ingenuity, 
into the particular pofture in which they happened to 
receive their wounds; declaring with great pomp, that 
the wound is in the ftomach, the liver, or the lungs ; 
while it is plain, that fuch opinion has no influence on 
our practice, nor any relation to the patient’s fafety. 
Surely no fuch idle thoughts fhould be indulged ; 
perhaps a furgeon might be hurried into this folly, by 
the anxiety of friends, enquiring with eager hatte, 
whether the patient were fafe, and feeming to make 
the prognoftic their teft of the furgeon’s {kill. Buta 
furgeon feeing his patient’s danger, and knowing that 
at 
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it would caufe more danger, and put him to needlefs 
pain, were he to fearch his wounds; fhould be rea. 
dy to fet a guard upon his own actions, and forego a 
little momentary reputation, for his patient’s fafety : 
and yet after all, it is perhaps no facrifice; for faith. 
ful and good condu@, which brings the trueft reputa- 
tion, is known in the end. 

Our furgeon Ranby, agrees with La Faye and Ra- 
vaton, in refraining from ufing the probe, in wounds 
of the belly or breaft; “ for thrufting the probe down 
into thefe cavities, is at every repetition of fuch practice, 
a frefh ftab *.” This practice feems to have gone as 
much againft his feelings, as againgt his judgement ; for 
he fays, “ I never could béar the’ thoughts of ‘thrufting 
along pair of forceps, the Lord knows where, without 
any probability of fuccefs +.” 

But to pafs over authorities, the plain reafon for not 
probing too curioufly in wounds of the liver, lungs, 
bowels, or other internal parts, is, that our conduct is’ 
nothing affected by it; after fuch a wound, we lay. 
the patient quietly in bed, there to take: his’ fate ¢ we 
wait for fymptoms, and judge by them, of his condition: 
It is only by the courfe of the fymptoms, that we are 
regulated in our pradtice, and not by any apparent 
danger in the wound ; we find it is better for our pa- 
tient, it is even fafer for our own reputation, (if thoughts 
concerning it, are to be allowed), to refrain from thefe 
ufelefs fearchings; for wounds are often really dangerous 
when we believe them fafe, and ftill more frequently it 

Led 7 happens 
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happens, that we believe them dangerous when they 
heal without one bad fign, 

This leflon cannot be better enforced, than as it was 
delivered by La Motte, to a furgeon, who fhowed him- 
felf too well prepared to do fomething, before he could 
tell what needed to be done. It was in the cafe of a 
_ young gentleman, who had been wounded with a ra- 
pier, quite acrofs the belly, from fide to fide; his furgeon 
had provided abundance of probes, fciffars, needles, 
and knives, of all kinds; but La Motte, taking the 
privilege of an old mafter in furgery, told him calm- 
ly, that there was no need for ali that frightful armoury ; 
the courfe of this weapon fays he, is but too plain, and 
if the bowels be really wounded, I fear we fhall know 
it but too foon. Accordingly, La Motte was refolute in 
doing nothing; he laid a piece of lint upon each wound, 
bled the young man freely, and in 8 days, he was walk~ 
ing in the ftreets. Here was difplayed the fuperior dif 
cretion and good fente of anold and fkillfal fargeon; and, 
{think I ufe the right word, when I fay, that La Motte, 
was refolute in doing nothing ; for had this wound been 
committed to the furgeon, with all his probes, you may 
guefs fhrewdly, that at leaft, he would not, at the end of 
eight days, have been in the ftreets. Your bufinefs then _ 
is to obferve the direction of the ball, to refle& upon its 
courle among the vifcera, to calculate for your own pri- 
vate fatisfation, which of the vifcera may be wounded ; 
but never be fo rafh, as to pronounce an Opinion on this 
uncertain point, either to the wounded man, or to his 
friends. You obferve your patient’s condition moft anxi- 
oully, his breathing, his pulle, ‘the feat of his pain; 

| perhaps 
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perhaps alfo you pufh your finger flowly and gently 
into the wound ; to examine more into a wound of 
this nature, and efpecially, to thruft your probes down 
into it, were neither humane, nor fenfible, and furely 
were no mark of fuperior fkill in the furgeon, who could 

think it neceffary to do fo harfh and hurtful a thing. 
But, although in wounds of the belly or breatt you 
need hardly examine the wound, fince you cannot fol- 
low the ball, you fhould, in wounds of the limbs, exa- 
mine accurately, for there much good is to be done; 
there is a direct motive ; there is the hope of finding | 
the ball, and the expeCation of cutting it out: This 
encourages us, in fpite of any pain which the patient 
fuffers ; for probing is comparatively eafy at firft; when 
aman is recently wounded, the parts are deadened, 
the wound itfelf is fo bruifed, that I may be allowed to 
call it a hollow gangrene ; the wound being as a tube 
lined with dead parts, feels little at that time; but 
when it has inflamed, it is fwelled, and the finger can- 
not pafs, it is painful, and we dare not perfevere. We 
do not cut a corn when it has inflamed, much lefs can 
we teafe a gun-fhot wound ; and befides, the patient 
in the heat of battle can look coolly upon any 
bloody operation, which after five days he cannot 
bear the thought of: Therefore, all probing fhould be 
done at the time of the wound. Ii the patient has lain 
in the field, or been dragged in cartiages after a re- 
treating army, till his wounds are inflamed, and is re~. 
ceived into an hofpital in that condition, he mutt be 
wrapt up in poultices till the efchars have fallen, and 
till the pel be gone; and when the wounds have 
fuppurated 
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fuppurated, and come into a foft and eafy condition, | 
Wwe may again. probe the wound. 3 
All furgeons prefer the finger to the probe; bedaite 
a muiket wound will admit the finger eafily, the finger 
is not apt to catch upon tendons or nerves, it does not 
endanger the arteries, and by feeling with the finger, 
we judge moft accurately of the condition of the wound : 
The finger both directs our operations, and inftructs us in 
what is to be done. Perhaps we feel the ball, and then 
wecut diretly upon it ; perhaps we feel thewound mak- 
ing a crooked or {piral turn, and we follow it with our 
incifions; perhaps we are fenfible that it touches a 
great artery, and in working with our biftory we 
are careful of that artery ; we know alfo whether the 
ball has touched a joint, or broken any bone; acci- 
dents, which not only increafe the danger, but which 
may even incline us in certain circumftances to-cut off 
the limb. In fhort, all that we refolve, is from the 
information that we have through the finger, and it di- 
rects all our operations: The finger is always in wounds 
of the limbs, but more efpecially in wounds of the vif- 
cera, to be preferred to the probe. | 
By thefe obfervations, then, you will learn to be pru- 
dent and gentle in probing dangerous wounds, as of the 
breaft and abdomen, and flow in declaring your opi- 
nion: But you will be more bold and perfevering in 
probing wounds of the limbs ; becaufe the wounding 
of the joint or the fhattering of the bones, may, along 
with other confiderations, incline you to amputate the 
limb; or the ball having cut the great artery, may be 
another reafon why the limb cannot be faved; and the 
extracting 
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extracting of the ball itfelf, or of the broken bones, de~ 
pends upon your feeling them. Thus, your future.o- 
perations are regulated by your opinion of the wound, 
and the firft of thefe operations is the {carification of 
the wound. 


a 


2. OF SCARIFYING AND DILATING GUN-SHOT WOUNDS. 


Mr Hunter reafons thus about the dilating of 
wounds: “Surgeons firft dilated wounds, becaule of 
there being foreign bodies in them which it was necel- 
fary to extract; and they continue this practice of di- 
lating wounds, although it is very well known that 
balls remaining in wounds produce fo little danger that 
a modern furgeon would not allow himfelf to give pain, 
nor to make a large incifion merely for the extracting 
of the ball;” yet they altered this pradlice, fays Mr 
Hunter, ‘< only in fo far as refpeCted the attempt to ex- 
tract extraneous bodies; for when they found from ex- 
perience that it was not neceflary nor poffible to extra& 
thefe immediately, yet they did not fee that it there- 
fore was not neceflary to take the previous or leading 
fieps towards it.” In fhort, Mr Hunter thinks that 
a ufelefs practice is continued, after the intention of it, 
viz. the extracting of the ball, is no longer acknow- - 
ledged. But I am perfuaded, that were we but to 
look a little farther back into the hiftory of this prac- 
tice of dilating wounds, we fhould find the furgeon dri- 
ven from one foolifh reafon to another, in vindication 
of a practice which he ftill found neceflary, and {till 
could not explain. In fhort, in this.as on many other 

| occafions, 
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occafions, the practice continues the fame, while the 
theory changes according to the caprice of the author. — 
When army furgeons could no longer aflign the poi- 
foned nature of the wound as their motive for dilating it, 
they found themfelves ftill obliged to continue the prac- 
tice of dilating wounds; and on one memorable occafion, 
we find the congregated colleges of furgeons and phyfi- 

cians affigning a very curious reafon for their practice. 
The Baron De Sirot who had been leutenant-gene- 
ral of the camps and armies of France under three fuc- 
ceflive kings, Henry [V. Louis XUI. and Louis XIV. 
was wounded. in the thigh with a mufket-ball, which 
broke the bone; and he was a man fo much valued, 
that the Queen gave a particular order for both col- 
_ leges of furgeons and phyficians to confult and advile 
| upon the cafe. Four members from each college were 
deputed to examine the cafe, while the colleges waited 
each in their own hallto receive the reports. There was 
no doubt, in a meeting of two colleges fome little dil- 
agreement: but the majority determined to make inci- 
fions “ to give air to the wound ;” or in plain terms, they 
found great collections of matter, and they knew by 
experience that the incifions prevented or allayed the 
{welling, by “ giving vent or giving air to the wound.” 
The purpofes of {carifying are, I have told you, to 
open the veiiels, that they may bleed; to enlarge 
the wound, that when it inflames, it may have room 
to {well; and your incifions, while they change in 
fome degree, the nature of the wound, enable you to 
fee to the bottom, and to take up the bleeding arte- 

ries, and to extract the ball, or the fractured bones. 
i In 


—" 
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In this firft fentence, 1 have mentioned all the 
motives for dilating thefe wounds; and you will natu- 
rally obferve, that of thefe motives, a bleeding ar- 
tery, a broken bone, or foreign bodies lying at the 
bottom of the wound, belong to the common princi- 
ples of furgery ; but that, independantly of thele rea- 
fons, we are to fcarify the wound, merely, becaufe it 
is a gun-fhot wound: and here alfo there are direct 
motives for this particular praCtice, which I fhall en- 
deavour to explain in fuch fimple terms, as to enable 
you to draw a plain interence, judging for yourfelves. 

Every recent wound, admits the finger of the fur- 
geon; but when after a little while, the wound in the 
fkin inflames, we cannot pufh in our finger, but with 
force, and with pain; and when we do force our fin- 
ger through the ring, or ftri€lure of the outward wound, 
we feel plainly, that all is loofe, toft, and eafy within, 
This ftricture, then, or inflamed ring of the fkin, with 
a deep wound, which {wells and inflames, is one plain 
reafon, why we fhould open every gun-fhot wound ; 
and it is very fingular, that army furgeons fhould, 
with one accord, direct us to open very freely every 
gun-fhot wound ; while none but thofe furgeons, who 
have feen few gun-{hot wounds, venture to talk of re- 
ducing this piece of furgery to the common principles, 
which regulate our pradtice in other wounds. Here it 
is eafy to fee, which party we ought to follow, and we 
mut continue dilating gun-fhot wounds, tll the army 
furgeons fhall reje& this rule of practice, which they 
introduced, and ftill follow, and which they alone are 
entitled to annul. | 

Aa Every 
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Every man is too apt to reprefent his own conceits ag 
the true principLes; and whether he is fettling difputed 
points in furgery, or debating fome higher queftion in 
{cience, ftill this word principle, is apt to be abufed, 
But furely, it is confonant with all found principles of © 
furgery, (at leaft, in fo far, as furgery’is in any degree 
perfect), that we fhould open every wound which has 
bleeding arteries, or broken bones, or where foreign 
bodies are lodged within it; and moft efpecially, it is 
good furgery to open every wound, which is of a tubu- 
Jar form, i.e. which is deep and penetrating, with a nar- 
row opening, atenfe fafcia over it, and aninflamed {fkin, 
and which muft itfelf inflame through its whole extent: 
were this, which we are now treating of, a penetrating 
wound, inflicted by a fharp or clean cutting weapon, it 
might adhere, even by the firft intention; and we 
fhould rather cover the mouth, and prefs together the 
fides of fuch a wound. But gun-fhot wounds muft throw 
off floughs, cannot heal by adhefion, muft fuppurate, or 
in érher terms inflame; and fo we return to the fir point, 
“ that itis to make this inevitable inflammation more 
eafly, that we make a {mall longitudinal incifion, fo as 
to widen the mouth of fuch a wound *.” 

| The 


* Mr Hunter fays, ‘ open or fearify a wound as freely as you may. 
think neceffary, I will engage, that it will be, ina month’s time, in the 
fame flate with a fimilar wound which has not been opened 3”? which ar 
gument is a very unfortunate one on Mr Hunter’s part; for it proves this 
plainly, that whatever good fuch icarifications may do, at leaf, they will 
do no harm; they may fave the patient from pain, from high inflamma- 
tion, or from nervous fymptoms, fuch as often follow an inflammed faf- — 
cia 1a blecdings of the arm 3 and that {till the wound will be ina month 


ag 
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oq The fecond motive for dilating a gun-fhot wound at 
‘once ftrengthens the general argument, and teaches us 
to carry our incifion a little deeper than the fkin: for 
finee the penetrating sun-fhot wound, which paftfes 
through the thick flefh of a limb, muft inflame through 
all its courfe, it is very plain, that while it inflames it 
| fwells, and when it {wells, the fafcia, which only bound 
the mufcles in the jut degree before, mutt ftraiten and 
prefs them. From this ftraitening proceeds a corded | 
feeling i in the wounded limb, a higher inflammation, a 
crampifh pain, convulfive twitchings of the limb, fome- 
times locked jaw, and fometimes death. From the 
anxiety with which Ravaton and Le Dran dire@ us tocut 
_ this tenfe fafcia witha large crucial incifion, we are fure 
that they had juftfuch ideas, and fuch motives as thefe, 
for their practice; but thofe who are harping always u- 
pon the old ftring of principles, fhall alfo be fatisfied 
that this practice belongs fairly to the furgery of com- 
mon wounds, and a fortiori in a particular manner to 
gun-fhot wounds. | 
aN young woman, a fervant in the country; had a 
fall from a cart, and by her elbow lighting upon a tharp 
fione, fhe received an angular wound by which the 
fkin and the fafcia were torn. <This lacerated wound 
was about aineh in length, and the fafcia at this point 
of the arm where it is ftrongeft, was fo lacerated, that 
its ragged edges projected through the wound. There 
A a2 came 
as nearly heal, as if it had not been opened ;”” in fhort, the quick healing 


ef this fearified wound is fo particular, as to be oblerved, even by thofe 
Who are'the moft averfe from this practice of {carifying wounds, 
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came on a deep coloured inflammation, accompanied 
with a deep feated dreadful pain of the whole arm: 


She had reftlefs nights, fearful dreams, weakening | 


fweats; fhe could not move her arm, nor fuffer it to be 
moved ; her diftrefs was continually increafing for ten 
days, when fhe feemed in great danger of her life. The 
furgeon then ventured to make an incifion through the 
{kin and fafcia two inches long: The fafcia inftantly. 
flew open; all the dangerous fymptoms were at once 
removed ; and next day, inftead of the gleety difcharge 
which had hitherto come from the wound, there came 
good pus, and the whole wound and incifion healed 
quickly, leaving only a degree of weaknefs behind. In 
this, and in fimilar cafes, the fafcia flies open with an 
impetus which fhews its tenfion, and with fuch in- 
ftant relief of pain, as demonfirates in a manner the 
neceflity and the good effects of the incifion. The ana- 
logy hereis very direct and fair ; it might be ftrengthened 
with numberlefs cafes of the fame nature, more prolix 
indeed in their detail, but not more decifive with re- 
gard tothe great point at iffue; and among thefe, 
there is one cafe which fiands out very prominent from 
all tHe belt: where the fafcia was four times divided al- 
ways with perfect relief, but always as the fafcia heal- 
ed, the contraQion of the arm, the fpafmodic difeafe of 
the whole fyftem, the reftlefs nights, tearful dreams, 
pain, fever, and weaknefs returned; till at Taft, by a 
randori ftroke, rather than by any well conceived de- 
fign of the furgeon, the fafcia was fairly cut acrofs at 


the place where it is braced down by its connection’ 


with the long tendon of the Biceps Mufcle, and then 
only, 
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only, viz. at the fourth incifion, the patient was entirely — 
relieved. “ Now, fays fhe, you have indeed cut the cord 
which bound my arm ;” and fhe tofied her arm freely, 
and with great exultation. In fhort, this is a cafe on 
which I would infift much; forif I could afford time 
to detail at full length the circumftances of it, you 
would find thefe four fucceflive operations to refemble 
rather four regular experiments contrived for the very 
purpote of proving how dreadful the diftrefs arifing from 
a tenfe fafcia is, and how fure the relief is every time 
the fafcia is opened, and how furely the diftrefs returns 
every time that the fafcia is allowed to clofe; and how 
perfedt the relief is whenever the fafcia is decidedly and 
fairly cut acrofs. In fhort, with fuch analogies before 
him, no furgeon, however averfe from the dilatation of 
pun-fhot wounds, can refute his aflent to this fecond 
rule, “that the incifion by which we dilate the mouth 
of a gun-fhot wound fhould pafs through the fafcia, as 
well as through the fkin ;” and that whenever the lym- 
ptoms of a tight fafcia come on, we fhould be careful 
to open the wound anew, and to make the fafcia quite 
free. 

Thefe incifions are not fevere; the very purpofe of 
them, isto abate inflammation; they are doneearly when 
the wound isalmoftinfenfible, the patient feels little pain 
in the prefent time, and owes to thefe inciions, much 
of his future comfort and eafe ; we are particularly well 
affured, that they do not retard the healing of the 
wound, “ which isas far advanced in a month, as if it 
had not been touched with the knife ;” in fhort though 
the wound will often heal without fearifying, yet 


here, 
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here, as in every other neceflary operation, the patient — 


has a chance of efcaping much pain and danger, by 
fubmitting in the firft inftance, to a trifling pain, at- 
tended with no danger, nor any confequences, but what 
are good. 

Thus, you perceive, that the firft great point 1 to be 
eftablithed, is the propriety of {carifying thefe wounds, 
merely as they are gun-fhot wounds; and as for the dila- 
tation of thofe wounds, in which there is a bleeding artery, 
fhattered bones, or fome foreign body remaining within 
the wound, thatis a bufinefs too plain to need argument; 
and therefore fuppofing the principle to be acknowleg- 
ed, I fhall next proceed to reprefent the practice ; 
the fubjects, therefore, which remain to be explain- 


ed, are the intention of counter-openings; the ufe of — 


fetons, the extraGtion of balls, or of fplinters of bone, 


and the way in which we manage the bleedings from 


run-fhot wounds. 
ifi, A COUNTER OPENING, is the opening which the 
ball iticlf makes behind in pafling through a limb; or that 
which the furgeon makes for the extraction of the ball, 
when it has not paffed quite through and through the limb. 
~The greateft army furgeons, who were allo, it fhould 
be remembered, the moit eminent private furgeons in the 
greateit cities of the world, have advifed us always to 
make a counter opening, and extra@ the ball; . they 
order this in the moft direct terms, where the ball is 
near, or directly under the fkin. Some of the moft fa- 
mous furgeons advife, that we fhould extra@ the ball 
by a counter opening, even when it has pafled only 
two thirds through the limb. Mr John Hunter, alone, 
| difapproves 


=f 
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difapproves of this: He fays that it will raife a high in- 
flammation, pafling along the whole canal of the wound. 
He advifes that we refrain from this opening, till we 
have firft healed the gun-fhot wound, and then, we 
may without danger, make our incifion to extract the 
ball. But the anfwer is plainly this, that the inflam- 
mation of a gun-fhot wound very feldom runs to any 
dangerous height, except froma great ball bruifing 
the limb, or from broken bones; the anxiety of the 
patient to have his ball cut out, is fo great, that this 
of itfelf, is fome motive; he may be gratified in ‘this 
point with no danger, and with ‘little pain: Army 
furgeons continue this practice, and unlefs Mr Hunter 
had been the greateft army ‘furgeon, as jurely he was 
one of the moft eminent furgeons in private life, his 
hypothefis, put in competition with their practice, 
mutt not ftand. 

But there is alfo another kind of counter opening, which 
the furgeon is at times obliged to pradtice ; | mean the 
opening which he muft make in the middle of a 
long wound, when the tract of the wound fwells, or 
when abfcefs forms, and the matter, the floughs, and’ 
the foul ichor feem to be confined. 

For example, a man is wounded by’a ball, which 
breaks one or two of the fingers, pierces the hand, runs 
up the fore arm, rakes along the bones and goes out 
far from its entrance, as at the elbow, or at the fhould- 
er-joint: Here we can hardly prevent a long fuppura- 
‘tion, and too often, an exfoliation or fpoiling of the 
bones; and three openings are required, one where 
‘the ball entered, another at the counter opening, 
3 | or 


ae 
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or that by which the ball paffed out; and if fwelling, 
pain, irritation, or perhaps nervous fymptoms come on, 
then there will be required alfo another opening in the 
middle of the wound. Such an opening will eafe the 
fwelling, and prevent a/fuffocation, (if I may exprets 
it fo), of the wound; it will preyent gangrene, bring 
on a good fuppuration, and allow a free vent for the 
matter; it will allo prevent finufes, and fo fave the arm, 
which from frequent collections of matter along the 
courfe of a long bone, muft be in fome danger; and_ 
there is one good effect of fuch an incifion, that it 
will fave us from the fevere, or rather cruel practice of 
the older furgeons, who were accuftomed, in fuch ca- 
fes, torun a large feton through the tube of the long. 
eft wound. 

edly, The true ufe of a feton, falls next to be dif- 
eufled ; for though the indifcriminate ufe of fetons 
mult be condemned, we muft acknowledge, certain 
circumftances in which they fhould be ufed; but not 
as the older furgeons ufed them, I: is manifeit, fay 
thofe older furgeons, that fetons will give free admil- 
fion to our medicines, will preferve a free drain for 
the matter, will encourage the fuppuration, and will 
fhake the fractured bones. Now, as for the medt- 
cines that are to be introduced, we kuow of none 
which can be ufeful; the matter furely will make way 
for itfelf; fetons will no doubt, promote fuppuration, 
and fupport it! but they will do fo juftin the fame 
way, that a ball flicking at the bottom of the wound, 
or a piece of the foldier’s coat er veft, will encourage 
fuppuration, i.e. by irritation and pain, attended of-. 
ten 
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ten with fo high a fwelling, that the feton mutt. be 
fuddenly withdrawn. | 

+ But when I fay, that “this is a fevere or rather cruel 
practice,” I mean only the running up a feton through 
a frefh wound, where the expeCtation of its quickening 
the fall of the floughs is no apology for this needlefs 
pain. There is no. motive for drawing a, cord through 
any recent wound, -accompanied with irritation and 
pain, and a rifing inflammation ; but there is an afa 
ter-flage, in which this long wound having» become 
fiftulous, and of a ‘callous hardnefs through its whole 
length, will not heal.” This flow ‘cure ‘may be attri- 
buted to one or other of thefe two caufes:— 
Firft, ‘That the wound having ‘become entirely cal 
lous, pours out ‘a profufe gleety difcharge ; its’ veffels 
permitting their fluids to efcape thus, through mere re- 
laxation, while they are incapable of that degreé of ine 
flammatory ation by which the wound fhould heal. —— 
Secondly, ‘That there may remain fome foreign body 
within the wound: Now a ball never produces thefe 
fymptoms ; a broken and corrupted bone would prea 
fently be known by the black colour ‘and feetid fmell of 
the difcharge ; and if the flow healing’ of the wound is 


known to proceed from neither of thefe caufes, then 
moft likely it arifes from fome piece of cloth which has 
paffed in along with the ball ; and though fometimes we 
may excite fuch a wound as this, by ftimulant injections, 
or wath out-any piece of cloth by milder injections of 
tepid water ; yet clearly the beft way of exciting a heal. 
thy. action in fuch a fiftulous fore, or of entangling any 
foreign body, is to. run a feton through the wound, to 

Bb draw 
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draw itforva few days; if in thatitime, it either does 
harm, or does no good, let it be withdrawn ; and if the 
wound be truly -callous, cand :really requires this jharfh — 
treatmenty it will alfo ;be:able to: béar it: without. -cither 
tiger onipain *o nousiisgxs ‘oti siedw jbavow diet g 


slhsorr ai: fi i. naaaie’ Sree 
eee EXTRACTION OF BALLS, CLOTH; OR 
ad SPLINTERS OF’ BONE. | 


_— 


oO 


ae endeavours eee you ee ica extraing: the 
ball, ong be infinitely. varied, according to.the circum: 
ftances of the cafe; and there can be given: hardly. any 
more fpecific direétion than this one, to ufe. your finger 
more. than forceps, .and to,.get the ball .out, rather: by 
making free incifions, fo ag.to. touch it, than by painful 
and ineffectual .gropings in.a deep and. narrow, wound ; 
for forceps. are not quite fate, and. {crews are, Leone 
gerous, and not to be. ufed:: You, mult have. crows, bill 
and cranes bill forceps: of. Narious forms ; $c and often, .by 
pointing with the, fingery you.can.make them touch the 
ball, before opening them, to grafp jit; but you ,muft not 
ufe thofe foolifia forewss called Trae: “BALLS, which are 


only to be pafled deep into the wound, where the finger 


cannot 


* However ufeful, or rather allowable, fetons may be in fleth- 
wounds, I cannot think them-prudént or harmlefs, in cafes Hise 
there are broken bones or awounded joint y for there the inflam- 
mation is apt to run too high, and. the fuppurations are but too 
profule ; and I protelt, abfolutely, againft the fetons being run a- 
crofs the cavities of the thorax or abdomen: yet it isin fuch cafes, 
chiefly, that tents and fetons have been ufed : ; and therefore I fhall 


need to take up this queftion again, when fpeaking of wounds in 
the breatt. 
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caimot goto guide them; and which, you may. be affu- 
red) are'as likely: to be fixed into the bone as into the 
ball, although no doubt the ball is generally flattened by 
ftriking the bone.) As for the DitaTors, they be- 
Jong to the armoury of the old furgeons; for they. were 
ufed for dilating, or, to {peak plainly, for tearing the 
wounds open, in the times before Parée, when not :be-— 
ing able to take up an artery, the: furgeons never dila- 
ted with the knife, nor ever ufed the knife, even upon the 
moft neceflary occafions, but with fear and trembling, 
and with their cauterifing irons ready to fear the arteries 
with, before any operation was begun. | | 

If a ball have pafled quite through a limb, it is.well ; 
if it have pafled nearly through, but ftopt at the tkin, 
(which is very tough), then the. counter-opening takes 
it out; if the ball has paffed more than two: thirds 
through the limb, it will {till be eaficr to take it outsby 
a counter-opening, than to feck for it with forceps: at fo 
great a depth 5 or rather, perhaps, it fhould be left. If 
a ball is opt by a bone, it may have {pent its force, 
and may have been flattened flightly without breaking | 
much of the bone; then it is to be got away with inci- 
fions, and the finger or forceps: But if a ball well char- 
ged, and with the muzzle of the piece touching a limb, 
hit upon a bone, it will go directly through, fhiver the 
bone, and break it acrofs ; then the ball and fplinters are 
to be diligently taken away, and it is to be treated as a 
fraétured limb of the moft dangerous kind ; but if a ball 
in the fame circumftance, hits any broad and fpongy 
part, as the head’ of the tibia or the eondyles of the 
thigh-bone, it enters into the bone, and {ticks there. 
| piesiagk Poo The 
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The ball cannot remain there, without caufing a caries 
of the bone ; it cannot be eafily extracted, for it is flat 
tened and nitched into the fhattered bone; then there 
muft be a free incifion made, and the trepan applied ; 
or if it be a narrow and firm bone, M. de la Faye orders 
us to cut the bone both above and below, fo as to cut 
away that piece in which the ball is fixed. aa 

But flill let it be remembered, that it is only the o- 
pennefs of the wound, and the nearnefs of the ball, that 
tempts us to fearch for it; for a ball fometimes works — 
its way outwards through the cellular fubftance, and 
comes to the furface with little pain, or often it lies 
without danger buried in the flefh, for years, or for life. 
If there were no other occafion for opening the wound, 
we fhould never give the patient pain on account of the 
ball, fince it feldom itfelf gives him pain. It is chiefly, 
Ifay, the opennefs of the wound, the nearnefs of the 
ball to the furface, and the anxiety of the patient about 
it, that tempt us to fearch for it, or to cut it out. It is 
chiefly on account of broken bones or a wounded ar- 
tery, that we are to enlarge or dilate the wound *. 


If 


* There is this difference betwixt fcarifying and dilating the 
wounds, that fearifying is that fuperficial incifion of the mouth of 
the wound by which we relieve the tenfion of the fafcia or the ftrice 
ture of the fkin; but dilating is that deeper incifion, which we 
make by pufhing our finger deep, and to the bottom of the wound, 
following it with the biftory, to make a free way for getting at the 
bleeding artery, or extracting the fra@ured bone. (e. g.) If there be 
a mufket-wound acrofs the flefhy part of the thigh, we /carifp 
both the openings ;_ but if there be a fhot paffing through the thick 
Part of the foot, we dilate the wounds largely upon each fide, cut 


away 
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If there be a crufhing of the bone and imany fplinters, 
you will naturally try to get away thofe which are loofe ; 
be diligent in removing ‘them with your fingers, or in 
picking with your lever, or even in pulling them out with 
your ball forceps. But there is a dertain puint at which 
your difcretion muft ftop you; though the fplinters 
are loofe and feem to be loft, yet they are ftill attached 
by their membranes, and may live and may be taken 
into the knot of callus which reftores the bone. You 
never know what pieces are entirely ufelefs, and you 
fhould never be violent in tearing up thé larger pieces ; 
and as for the {maller fplinters, they never dré fo loofe 
as to be wathed away; and the injeétions which many 
throw into the wounds, are very foolifh in the opinion 
of the great Hildanus, who illuftrates his obje€tion by a 
very humble fimile: “ Let the fervarit-maid, fays he, 
wafh the piece of meat which fhe lias i hér hand evér 
fo carefully, yet after all her care, and after a thorough 
boiling, the fplinters of bone will adhere.” Therefore, it 
is the advice of the oldeft and moft refpéeétable fur- 
geons, to leave them to be loofened by fuppuration, ra- 
_ ther than to tear them up with the forceps. 

I fhall conclude this head, by remarking to you how 
diftrefling it is ;when foreign bodies are neglected, and 
remain in the wound. 

If any foreign body remain in a wrohaiids the confe. 
quence is, that the cure, which goes on ina promifing 
way for fome time, ftops all at once; the wound which 
looked frefh, and was fuppurating wal turns pale and 

sore 


away the ragged tendons, and fo have free openings for te fup- 


_ puration and floughing, and for the many fragments of the Tartal 
bones which muft come away, 
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flabby, difcharges a thin ferum,,and begins to diforder.the — 
whole fyftem: for. prefently ‘an. evening fever. anda 
weakening diarrhoea fucceed; or perhaps the wound feems 
actually healed, but it is not found: within ; the action 
of the mufcles forces the furrounding parts to prefs upon 
the foreign body, and accordingly the furrounding parts 
inflame, fuppurate, form an abfcefs; the abfcefs burfts, 
and difcharges much ill-fmelling matter, but yet the piece 
of cloth or fplinter of bone’ is not difcharged; and thus 
the wound fuppurates'and burfts from month to month, 
keeping the. patient in fome danger and much diftrefs, 
44 cannoneer on-one of the redoubts of La Hogue, 
was firing upon fome Einglith. Frigates 3 the gun ‘burft, 
and-he was; wounded in the thigh, by. one fmall fplinter 
only. LaMotte, who was {urgeon to that line of batteries 
and intrenchments, was ordered by the commander to 
drefs the gunner; but the young man having a furgeon 
who was his brother-in-law, could not but think himfelf 
fafer in his hands; for three weeks, his. wound was get= 
ting worle daily, and. he was weakened by frequent hee- 
morrhages, which his brother-in-law, and thofe who af- 
fifted him, could neither account for ‘nor manage. The 
commander once more, ordered La Motte to attend to 
this gunner, who was a very fine fellow: La Motte fear- 
ched the wound, in two or three places with ‘his finger ; 
at laft, he found one opening particularly deep, which 
they had never probed, and pufhing his finger to the 
bottom of it, he felt a fmall iplinter of the gun, no big~ 
ger than an almond *, lying betwixt the thigh-bone and 
| the 
_™ Obferve, that an angular fplinter of an iron or brafs gun, is 
yery different from a leaden ball, which might have lain quite eafy, 
the wound healing over it, 
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the great artery, which-he~felt beating ; this was the 
caufe of all the diftrefs, and after. it was extracted, the 
patient never had a bad fymptom, but was cured of this 
very deepwound im three weeks ®)98 20 8 a 
»In'the/ fame way,' Ravatom had tried: + tok cure a young 
mam;ia Captainof foot, but in vain, while the foreign bo- 
dies:temained. ' When this officer came firft underRava- 
ton’s care, he hada large wound in the top ofthe thigh, 
from whith Ravatom had, at the time:of the wound, ex= 
tracted ‘a mufket-ball3.heccontinued under Mr: Rava-. 
ton; growing worfe and: -worfe daily, for.three months, — 
during all which «time he had continual:pain, and fre« 
quent:diarrhceas, by which hewas extremely waited : 
His pain-was dreadful; and :he had  fuch inflammation; 
and abfcéffes in the thigh, as occafioned* Mr Ravaton to 
makeofive openings with his lancet, on°account of col- 
le€tions of matter: At laft, after a°nightoof very great 
paiii,sthere: burft out a flood of confined matter) from 
the wound «in the «thigh: Mr Ravaton ‘introducing: his 
probe into this cavity, felt -a‘ foreign body at the bot- 
tom of it, and enlarging: ita littie, he ‘put in ‘his hand, 
(forthe fore was now large enough to admit his hand) 
into the thigh, and thence he drew out a {mall copper 
key, the key of his efcrutoire ; three {mall pieces of a 
filver feal; and no:lefs than thirteen ‘very {mall frag. 
ments of the carnelian {tone belonging to the feal. 


ef La Morts.—Vol. IV. page 184. 
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4. ‘OF THE BLEEDING FROM GUN-SHOT bis shee 


Tue bleeding from gun- hot wounds remains: to ybe 
explained ; and I need; not tell you, that, wherever there — 
is bleeding from a:gun-«fhot wound, it muft be a defpe- 
rate. bleeding, from: which your patient can be faved 
only by the greateft boldnefs and. judgement on your — 
part... It muft be a dreadful bleeding); becaufe it is a+ _ 
gainft the nature of gun-fhot. wounds to bleed ; their 
bleeding is a fign of fome great-artery being cut; and 
judgement:is as: much needed as boldnefs; becaufe, in 
this ‘cafe, even the patient’s lying eafy for ten days is 
no fecurity again(t bleeding; ‘and your anatomical {kill is 
fhown by. your knowing when the ball has:ibruthed clofe ~ 
by a great artery, and by that, and by other Rae 
whether a dangerous; bleeding is to be feared. ’ : 

‘Since there is: naturally no. bleeding from: storing 
wounds, to find much blood fpouting from a wound, is — 
extremely alarming; nothing is more likely thanthatfome — 
great veflel is cut ; and whether it be the thigh, orham, or 
arm, that is wounded, although we will not allow ourfelves _ 
to-do any thing rath, we muft inflantly make bold inci- | 
fions, guided by the finger, until we fee the bleeding 
artery, and tie it up. It has been an axiom of furgery, 
ever fince Parée’s invention of the needle, that we may — 
{tem a hemorrhage either by ftyptics, or by com- 
preflion, or by tying the artery ; but in this cafe, there 
is hardly that choice. If we truft to ftyptics, what will 
become of our patient, who is hurried from the battle, 
mto a cart, and driven along the rougheft roads, from 


pot 


® 
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pot to pot; and, until he arrives at the General Hof- 
pital, never has a furgeon at hand to ftop the blood? 
If we intend compreflion, and fo cram the wound with 
lint, then a firm bandage is required, and either the 
bandage is flackened during this dangerous journey, 
or the poor foldier finds it drawn fo tight, as to occafion 
dreadful pain, and arrives at fome General Hofpital, 
with his limb fwelled to fuch a degree, that cither.it is 
gangrenous already, or is inclined to run into gangrene. 
For thefe reafons, arteri¢és wounded in the field of battle, 
never can be trufted with a comprefs; in fuch cireum- 
ftances, nothing is fecure, but a free incifion, and-a fair. 
tying with the needle ; and it is indeed remarkable, that 
none but the army furgeons underftood the value of 
the needle, when it firft came into ufe. “* I condemn, 
fays Le Dran, that fort of compreffion, which is made 
by cramming the wound with dry lint:” indeed we 
may fay, with {tri propriety, it only conceals the dan- 
ger; it fupprefles the bleeding for a time, to break out 
more furioufly, when we are leaft prepared; it fmothers, 
but does not extingutth the fire. 

But the fecondary hemorrhage is {till more to be 
feared, as the hidden danger is always greater than 
the open danger; for, as I have faid, * the patient’s 
lying eafy even for ten days, is no fecurity that in the 
end he fhall not bleed to death.”” Every circumftance 
concurs to lull us into a fatal fecurity, the patient lies 
ealy, and tolerably free from pain; there is no fever, 
there has been no bleeding; even at the firlt the wound 
was {carcely ftained with blood; on the eighth day, the 
-efchar of mortified and bruifed parts begins to loofen; on 
cae 7 the 
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the ninth or tenth day, the floughs begin to fall; and it — 

this partial gangrene has touched the coats of a great | 
artery, the-floughing of thefe coats leaves a breach in 
its fide; the blood burfts out impetuoufly, and it is not 
that the patient may die of a fort of flow bleeding, betwixt 
night and morning, but he dies i ina moment. Ranby tells — 
us, that by fuch bleedings, he had feen a man die, who 
had loft no more than twelve ounces of blood; the iofs in 
deed is fmall, and fuch a fudden death may be mention. 
ed as furprifing ; but it is not unnatural, when fuch a . 
quantity burfts out from a great veflel, and i is fo fudden- 
ly poured out, that the balance of the fyltem, and that 
refiftance which keeps up the excitement. of the henge 
and of all the arteries, fhould be loft in a moment, and 
the man die. Surely the knowing of fuch things as 
this, muft be a caufe of great anxiety, and a motive for 
continual, watchfulnefs to the furgeon. The watching is 
a kind of duty which no fingle man can full; but mates 
and pupils fhould be appointed to watch, who can an- 
{wer for the event; and thole patients who have wounds | 
near the greater arteries, fhould fleep with tourniquets_ 
round their limbs, ready to be fcrewed, 

But whether it be an immediate, or a fecondary 
bleeding, the confequences are of the moft ferious na- 
ture: For, firft, There is the prefent danger of, immée 
diate death, from the bleeding: Secondly, There is an-_ 
other danger, viz. of aneurifms, formed by the open 
arteries, that is, of great facs of blood, formed near the 
wound, which may require a tedious diffeGtion, for emp- 
tying the bag, and for tying a the wounded veffel ’ 

ae Thirdly, 
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Third! ly rink arteries continue open, and burfting out 
from time to time, then every buriting out of the ar- 
teries, will both ‘endanger the patient by the open’ lofs 
of blood, and will cram the leg with inward bleeding ; 
fo that the extravafated blood will fill the interftices of 
the niufcles ; produce foul fuppurations, and gangre- 
nous floughs ; - and will inthe end, caufe a cotruption of 
the bones fo that it were better for a man to lofe his 
Jeg at once, than to be thus long in mifery, with fo 
poor a chance of faving it. 

Perhaps, the beft general rule will refult from my 
explaining to you, once more, in a few words, the in- 
tentions and motives for dilating gun-fhot wounds; we 
fearify every gun fhot wound, opehing its two mouths 
with a flight incifion, large in proportion to the fize of 
the limb, the deepnefs of the wound, the fmallnefs of 
the openings, or their diftance from each other; we o- 
peti or dilate, quite to the bottom, every great wound 
in which any great artery bleeds, or in which there are 
many great fragments of fhattered bones. The ball it- 
felf is the only fereign body, about which we are lefs 
careful, fince it is often lodged among the mufcles, 
makes a fac for itfelf, excites no pain, and lies there 
_harmileis, exciting no inflammation nor pain, for years, 
or perhaps for life. And when the time arrives, in 
which the wound fhould heal, but does not heal, we 
pafs through every fuch callous fore, a fkain of feton, 
efpecially if we fufpect that any piece of the ‘cloaths 
carried in by the ball has been left behind. 

Thus you fee that this dilating or fcarifying is the 
chief point in the treatment of a gun fhot wound; and 
Cc2 you 
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you will alfo obferve, that the wounded artery abfo- 


lutely requires this dilatation; the fra€tured bone alfo — 


requires it; the flefh wound needs it lefs. The wound 
acrofs the cavities, as acrofs the breaft, hardly needs, 
or indeed allows of this dilating; for there is no 
part which is tenfe, or which needs to flough, except 
the fkin, and outward wound; and all the reft is, as 
Mr Pouteau fays of the wounded bladder, “ like a ftroke 
in the water :’’ Thus there is no tenfion, no fwelling, no 
continued floughing ; in this, the deepeft wound, there 
is no depth of wound: the outward wounds indeed mutt 
throw off a fuperficial efchar, but all the inward wounds 
of the pleura and lungs feem to adhere; and we are 
oiten furprifed with a very fudden, and very happy cure. 
By all this it will appear to you, that the motives for 
Icarifying gun-fhot wounds are juft fuch as you would 
acknowledge, in the treatment of common wounds ; that 
the principles being once taught to the young furgeon, 
all the reft muft be left to his difcretion and good fenfe: 
That thefe motives are fometimes urgent, fometimes trif- 
ling; and that this fcarification or dilatation muft be 
boldly done, or partially done, or quite neglected, accords 
ing to the exigencies of the cafe. 


DISCOURSE 
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DISCOURSE V. 


OF 


WOUNDS with the SWORD or BAYONET, or any 


CLEAN CUTTING WEAPON. 


I AM now to keep my promife, of colle@ting the mi- 
nutiz and details of praétice, into a few general rules 5 
which will give a more regular conclufion to a diftraét. 
ing and intricate fubject. For the fpeculations on gun- 
fhot wounds are fhort; their being poifoned, or burnt 
by the heat of the ball, are known to be falfe alarms ; 
but it is known that they are juft as difficult to heal, as 
if burnt or poifoned, and of this difficulty, even the out- 
ward appearance of the wound bears the ftrongeit 
marks. 

tft, In wounds of the vifcera, yow are not to introduce 
your probe with that unfeeling boldnefs, which makes 
every repetition of the practice, a flab; ufe your finger 
only; ufe that, too, fparingly; truft rather to the eye; 
look to the general condition of the patient, and the 
Bie courle 
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courfe of the ball; wait quietly for the fymptoms, and 
be guided by them. 

2dly, Probe with greater freedom i boldnefs in , 
wounds of the limbs, and fearch carefully for the ball, 
or cloth, or fplinters of bone; for your future opera- 
tions are fuecefsful; only in proportion as the condition 
of the wound is well underftood. But if the patient 
have lain long upon the field, or have ‘been carried in 
a waggon; if from any caufe his wound be already in- 
flamed, you muft refrain from fearching; for it is too 


late to extract the ball, and you muft wait (laying the © 


limb eafy) till the fuppuration be formed. 
3dly, The common term, ‘ fearifying | of gun-fhot 
wounds,” is an unlucky one ; for we ufe a word which im- 


plies but a fuperficial cutting, to explain what it never 


can explain, a deep and bold incifion, for extra€ing 


broken bones, or for tying wounded artéries ; which muft © 


be made large, in proportion to the fize of the limb, not 
fuperficial in the fkin only, but alfo into the fafcia which 
binds the mufcles ; fometimes it muft go down alfo a- 
mong the mufcular flefh. There may be required three 
incifions in a long wound ; there muft be two in every 
wound which pafles through a member; there mutt be 
a wider incifion where the ball is loft in the limb; and 
this fingle incifion fhould be fo treely made, as to change 


the wound from one penetrating and wide at the bot- 


tom, toa wound quite open and much larger at its 
mouth 5 or, in plain terms, it is in propertion to its deep- 
nels, that we open the mouth of a wound. 

4thly, lf there be bleeding from a gun-fhot wound, 
you are fure that it is no common bleeding, that it 
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tomes, not Biz the fmaller arteries, which are too 
much bruifed to bleed, but from fome great veflel, 
which you dare not for a moment neglect: You muft 
apply your tourniquet, make bold incifions, and look. 
fairly down into the bottom of the wound, that you 
may apply your ligature furely ; and fince a gun fhot 
wound is in general bloodlefs, the want of bleeding is no 
fecurity that no great artery is hurt; for if the ball has 
bruthed by the fide of the Femoral or Tibial arteries, 
an efchar will fall off trom the artery, as from the 
other bruifed parts, and there will be a breach in its 
fide: Therefore, whenever a great artery is hurt, you 
muft take meafures not to be furprifed ; if, in putting 
in your finger, you have felt the beating of fuch an 
artery from the wound, you muft watch with care from 
the fifth, to the fifteenth day; watch always, while 
the floughs are falling off; and a beating or throbs 
bing in the wounded limb will. often forewarn you of 
the danger. | 
sthly, lnftead of ufing fetons or tents to keep the 
wound open, you fhould feek relief from free incifions ; 
and, inftead of hot and fpirituous applications, (which 
ufed to be put to thofe wounds, when they were thought 
‘to be poifoned, the lips looking gangrenous or livid), 
lay the wounded limb in large poultices, eafy and fot, 
which will at once encourage a kindly fuppuration, and 
afluage the pain, - | 
6thly, You will fee that there is no dreffing peculiar 
to gun-fhot wounds; that they are peculiar, rather, 
in admitting of none. The French furgeons ufed to 
employ 
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employ themfelves and their attendants in rolling long 


bandages with ‘curious neatnefs, and intricate reverfes — 


and turnings, which, though they might keep up the 
parade of furgery, occafioned fo much pain to the pa. 
tients, that they were ridiculed even in the French A- 
cademy, and by their own great furgeon Le Dran. 


There are now none of thefe bandages ufed, which 


you fee fo finically drawn in books; no fetons are drawn — 
through the wounds loaded with medicines, always of 


doubtful, fometimes of a very mifchievous and irritat- 


ing nature; no {pirituous applications, which might be 
confidered as the real poifons, nor’ any burning with — 
cauftics or oils, which indeed they ufed hot enough to 
melt the very ball with which the wound was fuppofed — 
to be burnt; we do nothing now but wrap the limb in a 
large, foft, warm, and comfortable, oily, poultice ; in 


fhort, we in Scotland call a poultice a bath ; and if you ~ 


will make every poultice, literally, a bath for the limb, — 
you will do your patient great ju/ffice. 

Thefe rules reprefent to you now, ‘at once, both the — 
peculiar nature of gun-fhot wounds, and the intention 
and manner of treating them; of fearching wounds, of 
enlarging them ; of fecuring-arteries, and of extracting — 


balls; and [ am very fure, that I have been fo orderly, 


; 
: 
: 


that Ican neither have omitted, nor flighted any rule — 


of real importance. But befides this, an army-furgeon 


muft underftand the nature of other wounds; and in- 
deed, upon comparing gun-fhot wounds with cuts of a 
fabre, ftabs of the bayonet, or thrufts of the {mall fword, ~ 
we find them differing in all the effential points ; they 

are 
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are not bruifed nor gangrenous; not dangerous from. 
after bleeding, nor tedious from cafting off -floughs ; 
there are no motives for fcarifying ; nor are there any 
painful extractions of foreign bodies; no flow exfclia- 
tions, nor irregular fuppurations, nor new abfceftes ap- 
pearing juft when the wound fhould heal. But, on the 
contrary, fabre-wounds are eafily reunited, lke the flaps 
made by the furgeon’s hand; and even bayonet-wounds 
among the vifcera are fo very different from gun-fhot 
wounds, that when the firft dangers are over, We pro- 
mounce them fafe; nay, I fhall have occafion to explain 
to you, upon rational principles, fome recoveries from 
bayonet-wounds, which look more as if they had been 
owing to the art magic, than regular furgery; recoveries 
of men whofe breafts had been fairly transfixed with the 
weapon, and the wound managed in fo peculiar a man- 
ner, that they have been walking in the fireets, found 
and well, in a few days. 

Here then you enter upon a new line of practice ; 
forfake entirely the probings and incifions of gun-fhot 
wounds, expecting to perform the cure upon eafier 
terms; for when there is a fair cut, put it together, 
and it will heal; when there isa large flap made bya 
fabre, put it down as confidently as if you had made it 
in fome regular operation, and it will adhere: . even 
when there is a penetrating wound, far from opening it 
~ with incifions, clofe it with a comprefs, and put its fides 
together by a rolled bandage ; and if there be no open 
artery to fill it with blood, even this penetrating wound 
will clofe, and be obliterated in a few days. 


D.d : The 
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Thefe are fimple facts, proved by every day’s expe- 
rience; upon the rules therefore refulting from them we 
can rely; but they are fo unlike all the principles and prac- 
tices which I have recommended hitherto in_penetrat« 
ing wounds, that I find the fimple enunciation of them 
_ will not be fufiicient : It is neceffary then, that each of 

thele three rules fhould be expanded by tepicleping the 
accidents of. real practice. 

LL Tue firft rule is, That where there is a fair cut, 
or even a flap of the largeft fize, put the wound to- 
gether, or lay down the flap, and it will adhere. 

| When_a fabre-cut upon the head flaps down the 
{calp, and lays bare the {cull, too often fuch flap is 
cut Away, and the bone fpoils; and not feldom, af- 
ter fuch imprudence on the part of the furgeon, the 
brain is touched with the inflammation, and the patient 
dies. But if the weapon have touched the {cull itfelf, 
and if but a {mall piece of the outer table only be ra 
ed, then, without any motive, and againit all rules of 
ood furgery, the furgeon very often applies the tre- 
pan. Here there is no motive for applying the trepan, 
for there is merely a clean cut and fidelong, fo that there 
is no heavy blow fuch as might hurt the brain; there 
will molt likely be no extravafated blood; very often the 
patient rides into the camp, and comes himfelf to be 
drefled to his furgeon’s tent. I do not fay that in fuch 
cafe there can be no danger, the brain may certainly in- 
flame ; but at the time of fuch a wound there is nei- 
ther inflammation of the brain, nor any actual wound 
of it; and the moft efleCtual way of preventing every 
danger IS, to put down the flap immediately, and co- 


N 
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ver up the wound. If there be any real danger, fup- 
puration will come on, and the flap will never adhere ; 
but if there be no danger, the flap, even though laid 
upon the naked brain, will adhere as in a common 
‘wound; therefore, either after cutting away the piece 
of bone, the flap may be laid down, or the piecé of 
bone ftill fticking foundly to the flap, may alfo be 
--preferved, and laid down along with the flap ; and be- 
‘ing a living part, and having its circulating veflels, 

will adhere. - | 

This is a fact of fome importance; it has been’ but 
little obferved till of late years: It was thought to be a 
new difcovery, when Mr Meinors, a furgeon, publifhed, 
in a periodical paper, that he had laid down the {calp, 
and made it adhere, after a great operation of trepan. 
But Mr Meinors, like many young furgeons, has been 
‘too little employed in ftudying the older ones, and has, 
like too many new inventors of old difcoveries, fpoken 
vainly of a practice which is two hundred years old; tor 
Berengarius Carpenfis, an old Italian furgeon, not only 
knew how to fave the {calp, but he knew alfo that he 
might very fafely lay down a piece of the fcull itfelf, 
provided only the cut was clean. He tells us of a foldier, 
who was fo wounded, I believe with a halbert, that the 
greater part of the frontal bone was cut quite down to 
the orbit ; the frontal bone was ftill connected with its 
fkin, and the fkin and the bone together hung down 
flapping over the eyes. My father, fays Berengarius, 
being called, cut the bone away from the fealp, laid 
the {kin up agai upon the forehead, fewed it in 
its place, covered the ftitches and the wound with 
Dda whites 
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whites of eggs, it adhered, and after ten days drefling, 
the cure was perfect, and the pulfations of the brain 
were felt where the bone was loft. He confirms this 
practice by other cafes, in which he had ventured allo 
to put down the bone. Le Dran gives the fame direc 
tion for fabre-wounds ; and Paree tells us, that a cap- 
tain was fo cut with a fabre in the parietal bone, that 
the dura mater was expofed, beating, and the bone was 
cut fo cleanly, that it was turned back over the face, re- 
maining attached only to the flap of fkin. Three fingers 
breadth of the bone was thus cut up, and Paree was 
about to cut it away, when, recolleing Hyppocrates’s 
rule, of never expofing the dura mater, he put it back 
into its place, fewed it there with three points of the 
needle, and made a perfect cure. 

The difference between gun-fhot wounds and the 
elean cut of the fabre is fo great, that while a touch 
upon the head, by the grazing of an oblique ball, is very 
commonly fatal, it often happens that a foldier efcapes, 
whofe head has been fo cut with the fabre as to lofe 
the bone and icalp, and even a part of the dura mater, 
with a wound, even of the brain itfelf, which requires 
many months to cure. In thefe curious faéts I fhould 
like to inftruct you more fully, by comparing fuch 
interefting cafés with each other; but I muft rather 
pals on to obferve one thing mere concerning flefh- 
wounds, which is not lefs interefting, viz. That a man 
may be ftabbed with a hundred flefh-wounds, withe 
out being in danger. 

Habicot, in his differtation upon the operation of 
brenchotomy, 
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: bronchotomy, tells us, that he once had a young man 
brought to him, who had been ftabbed by robbers 
with no lefs than twenty wounds in the breaft, throat, 
limbs, and private parts, fo that his firft furgeons had left 
him for dead. Habicot carried him into his furgical 
{chool, where he continued with his pupils, from feven 
at night till one in the morning, dreiling all his wounds. 
One in the throat was fo defperate, that he was obliged 
to perform bronchotomy; and yet the young man was 
fafe, and in three months was quite reftored. | 

Il. Tue fecond general rule is, That, as far as it can 
be accomplithed, itis your duty, ina penetrating wound 
with the fword or bayonet, to bring it intoa condition in 
which its fides may adhere ; that is, to cleanfe it of its 
blood, to clofe the wound, (but not till it have ceafed 
bleeding), to lay its fides together with a tight bandage, 
and to clofe its mouth with a flight comprefs. 

The difference betwixt a gun- hot wound and that 
made by a bayonet or {word will be beft underitood by 
attending to an individual cafe; a wound, for example, 
of the fore-arm. Ifa ball pafs along the fore-arm, entering 
at the wriit and going out at the elbow, raking along 
the bones; in a bruifed wound of fuch a length, it is 
the rule, you know, to make no lefs than three incifions, 
one at the entrance of the ball, one at the place where 
the ball goes out, and one fomewhere in the courfe of 
the wound, and flill it heals with dithculty, and we are 
never out of fear of arteries burfling out along with the 
efchars, nor of new collections of matter; and very of- 
ten the bones are fo fpoiled by colleQions of matter that 


the 
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the fore-arm is loft: this is the nature of a gun-fhot 
wound. But fuppofe a young man, in fighting’a duel 
with the fword, to be wounded in the fword-arm: His 
antagonilt’s weapon goes in at the wrift and out at the 
elbow ; if in fuch cafe any great artery be wounded, 
then indeed it injects the arm with its blood, forming a 
proper aneurifm, fo that we are forced to cut up the fores 
arm, and tie the wounded artery: but if it be merely a 
flefh-wound, it is no doubt fome what dangerous from 
being deep and penetrating ; but ftill it is fo little differ. 
ent from acommon and open wound, that, could we 
bring the fides of this tube-like wound fairly into con- 
tact with each other, it would clofe ina day, juft as the 
lips of a common wound adhere in a day; and the rea. 
fon that it does not happen fo is plainly this, that the 
blood which exudes from the very fmalleft arteries is fuffi- 
cient to fil] the tube of the wound: -it not only fills it, but 
the bleeding going on within fide, while it is prevented by 
a compreis anda clofe bandage from getting out, the 
tube of the wound is not only filled, but dilated with 
blood: and, therefore, you know, cannot adhere. It 
does not adhere, juft for the fame reafon that I have ob- 
ferved delays the healing of an ill-amputated ftump; 
Where the arteries not being fairly tied, have bled after 
the drefling fo as to fill the bafin of the ftump, and fe- 
parate the flaps from each other, and not only prevent 
adhelion and bring fuppuration on, but produce (from 
the grumous blood) a gangrenous {tump filled with foul 
and itinking matter, partly purulent, partly confifting 
of blood. . | 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps you will fay, Why fhould we not, in a 
deep wound, fuck out this blood, and then tie up the 
wound clofe? Now this is the very point; and what 
we fhould fuppofe before hand would be ufeful, has 
really been ufed with great fuccefs. You need not be 
told, that there are many romantic ftories of friends 
having fucked the wounded among the ancient war- 
riors, and having reftored them. Perhaps you may not 
know, that this operation of fucking wounds is fo much 
ufed in eaftern countries as to have become a regular 
profeflion. Nay, m a country not fo far off, in France, 
it was the cuftom to cure wounds by fuction, info- 
much that there alfo it became atrade. Certain people 
in a regiment, for example, or in a village, were fa- 
mous for their {kill in fucking wounds, performing 
wonders, and confounding the regular furgeons, and 
obliging them at the fame time to ccnfefs the efficacy 
of this treatment; fo that when two foldiers went out 
to decide a quarrel with the fword, they carried a 
fucker with them, who, in cafes of flefh-wounds, and 
frequently alfo in feverer. wounds, performed his func- 
tion with fuch wonderful effect, that very commonly the 
foldier was able to walk home and do his duty, and the 
affair was entirely concealed. ; 

Were this thing merely curious I fhould drop it 
here; but itis a fact both fo little known, and fo ufeful 
and well authenticated, that I muit explain it to you: 
for although it may not be a rule nor practice for your 
imitation, yet at leaft it explains and eftablifhes a prin 
ciple, the knowledge of which may be of real ufe, viz. 
That blood extravaiated within the cavity of a wound 


prevents 
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prevents adhefion, while the fucking out of. the blood 
~ rendered the cure quick and eafy. 

This kind of cure was called the fecret dreffing, ei- 
‘ther becaufe the young men who were wounded in 
duels wer€ by it enabled to conceal their wounds, or 
rather, perhaps, becaufe being performed with fome ce- 
remonies which were difagreeable to the priefts, they 
refufed abfolution or extreme unétion to thofe who had 
fubmitted themfelves to the fecret dreffing ; and for 
that caufe alfo it was concealed, 

The fuckers, to keep their profeffion to themfelves, 
pretended to make it a magical ceremony ; they muttered 
words through their teeth, made fome ftrange motions, 
and then drew the fign of the crofs. -It was from this 
profanation that there arofe a hot war betwixt them 
and the priefts: the priefts refufed extreme unétion, or 
any facrament, to thofe who had undergone thefe ma- 
gical or diabolical ceremonies; while the fuckers, on 
the other hand, refufed to fuck thofe who fhould have 
any commerce with the priefts, pretending that the 
Chriftian rites of the facrament or extreme unétion in- 
terfered with their incantations: though, after all, this 
fucking bufinefs was very fimple, very ufeful, and is fo 
entirely natural in its effects, that they can be very eafi- 
Fy explained. 

The fucker was prefent at every duel; the rencouns 
ter ended the inftant that one of the combatants received 
a wound; the fucker immediately applied himfelf to 
fuck the wound, and continued fucking and difchar- 
ging the blood till the wound ceafed to bleed, and then 
the wound being clean, he applied a piece of chewed 
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paper upon the mouth of the wound, tied up the limb 
with a tight bandage, and the patient walked home. 
_ They fucked till the blood ceafed to flow; none was 
left in the wound to prevent the fides of it adhering: 
Their fuGtion thus emptied the veffels, cleanfed the 
wound, brought the blood towards the wounded part, 
produced, like the application of a cupping glals,a gentle 
and eafy fwelling, which brought the fides of this tube- 
like wound fo fairly together as to make them adhere; 
they healed as if by a charm, while in truth their 
healing fo, was a moft natural confequence of this plea- 
fant treatment. But however promifing this may ap- 
pear in theory, it is ftill neceflary that it fhould be 
proved by experience to have been really fuccefsful 5 
and no authority can fpeak more convincingly to this 
point than the cafes which La Motte has recorded, who 
was himfelf an eye-witnefs of many wonderful cures, 
<¢ fuch as are incredible,’ fays La Motte, ° to thofe to 
whom I relate them; and yet Ineed not be furpri- 
fed at this incredulity, fince they are cures which I 
could not have believed myfelf, unlefs I had actually 
feen the thing done.” In fhort, La Motte had feen 
- the wounds of {words pafling quite acrofs the breatt or 
belly, had feen the fcars of thefe wounds, and had the 
faithful teftimony of thefe fecret combatants; but he 
would believe nothing, unlefs he were allowed to put 
his finger into the wound. | 
I never doubted, fays La Motte, that this fecret 
drefling might cure a flefh-wound of the arm, for ex- 
ample ; but that the fuckers fhould cure in this way a 
thruft through the breaft or belly, feemed very ftrange ; 
Le till 
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till one day I was called to attend a young fellow, a com 
mon foldier, who had been run through the breaft with 
a fair lounge, in at the pap and out at the fhoulder. 
After having examined the wound, and noticed the 
length of his antagonift’s fword, being well fatisfied 
that the weapon had pierced the lungs, and gone quite 
acrofs the breaft; I faw the drummer of the regiment, 
(who was the fucker on this occafion), do his bufinefs ; 
he firft fucked one wound, then, turning his patient 
over, he fucked next the oppofite wound ; he then applied 
a piece of chewed paper upon each, and next day the 
foldier was feen walking in the ftreets. Oot Fat 

After this La Motte faw a man of better condition 
fucked ‘with the fame fuccefs. He was the Briga- 
dier of a horfe-regiment, who had been wounded quite 
acrofs. the lungs, but without any material harm to the 
lungs, or great veflels: ‘Thus, fays La Motte, is this 
way of fucking wonderfully fuccefsful ; and would always, 
Tam perfuaded, be fo, did the fuckers but limit theme 
iclves to the right cafes of fimple wounds of the limbs, 
or even of the breaft; but they fuck indifcriminately 
every wound, and wherever there is extravafated blood, 
as in the thorax, opprefling the lungs, they muft be un- 
fuccefsful. 

Wounds therefore of the fword or bayonet, in the arm 
or thigh, may be cured by fuétion, and by putting their 
fides in clofe contact; and whether this be an old practice, 
or an odd one, or unlike the bufinefs of a furgeon, is not 
the queftion; but if it be ufeful, that is the main points | 
and it is here proved that it is ufeful, not only in flefh- 
wounds of the limbs, but in wounds acrofs the cavities, 


where 
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where there is no great veflel, nor any of the vifcera 
wounded, and’where.there is no extravafation of blood. 
However proper fetons and tents may be in gun-thot 
wounds, where there is a lofs of fubftance, a floughing 
wound, and of neceflity a tedious cure, they mult 
not be ufed in a clean wound, made fimply by the 
thruft of a fword, or by the {tab of a bayonet or knife; 
but, on the contrary, if the furgeon be called carly, he 
may apply his long compreffes, with a tight bandage 
inftantly; for ‘that will both prevent bleeding, and in- 
fure a fpeedy adhefion; but, if he be not prefent, he 
muft try to get out the blood by wafhing. and foftening 
the wound, and then put it fo together with his com- 
prefs and bandage, as to give it a chance of adher- 
ing. Our old furgeon Wifeman was much offended. 
with the practice of a Spanith furgeon, who, when one 
of the Englith failors was wounded with a rapier in the 
~ arm, {titched up the mouth of the wound clofely. “ This 
cafe, fays he, linfert, to fhow you, that fuch wounds 
‘ought not to be flitched, but dreffled up with asrriw- 
GENTS, COMPRESS, and BANDAGE; for fo thofe 
wounds, ina good habit of body, with comprefs and 
bandage, do frequently agelutinate in a few days *.” 
Nor is even a clean wound of the abdomen, made by 
a fabre, difficult to heal. Itis a dottrine, to be fure, that 
wherever the bowels are expofed to the air, the air will 
excite inflammation, and the patient muft die. This is the 
do&rine indeed; but doctrine, when oppofed to prac- 
tice, is of very little value. Indeed, the abfurdity of this 
doctrine is manifeft; for daily, in ftrangulated hernia, 
aysc orien the bag of the hernia, infpect the condition of 
E.¢ 2 the 
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the bowels, handle them, and turn them round, (expofed 
thus to worfe injuries than the air), and then we thruft 
them back into the belly, with no little force, and yet 
all is well. What then would become of this fo common 
operation for hernia, if the bowels were always to ins 
flame, or even if commonly they were to inflame upon 
being expofed to the air? | 
And fo in fabre-wounds, if but the bowels are fafe, 
if no turn of inteftine be wounded, though the bowels 
defcend through the wound in the moft fhocking man- 
ner, fo as to be fupported by the hands, ftill if they 
be put: back, as in the operation of hernia, the patient 
may be fafe ; he will not indeed always efcape, but he will 
fometimes: and one cafe of this kind will do much 
in eftablifhing our confidence in the powers of nature. 
La Motte once, when a perfon was wounded in the 
fide, cut off a large piece of omentum, put back the 
protruded inteftine, and the patient did well. ; 
Mr Rofiere, a French furgeon in Lower Normandy, 
put back the inteftines into the belly of a peafant’s boy 
who had been gored by a bull. The boy came the next 
_ day: on foot three miles from his village, carrying in the 
fkirts of his fhirt, and in his hands, a great bundle of 
the inteftines which had protruded again; they were a- 
gain put back, the wound was neatly fewed, and the 
boy being kept quiet for fome time, made a very perfe&t 
recovery. ia 
“But.there is recorded a third inftance of this, {till 
more furprifing, of a foldier who was wounded in the 
fide with a halbert. He walked a full mile with ‘his 
inteftines protruding from the belly. He alfo had wrapt 
them 
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them in the fkirts of his fhirt, and carried them (not 
in his hands, but) in his hat. The weather, it being Mid- 
fummer, was intenfely hot, and the roads dufty; and 
jt was reported to the author who relates the ftory, that 
the inteftines were as dry as parchment, and blackened 
with duft. He was brought to a charitable old lady, 
who having bathed the inteftines in warm milk, repla- 
ced them, and ftitched the wound with the needle ; and 
this foldier alfo was perfectly cured. 

But there is another cafe, ftill more wonderful, rela- 
ted by Dr Cochrane, of a negro, who, refolving to take 
away his own life, ftabbed himfelf in the belly im a 
fhocking manner, {fo that his bowels hung down from 
the wound. He refufed all affiftance, and always tore 
open the wounds; and the negro-driver, with a bruta- 
_ tity exceeding all that we have ever been told of the 
 fhocking punifhments and very miferable eondition of 
* that unhappy people, fwore that he was a worthlefs fellow, 
and turned the key upon him, leaving the poor wretch 
weltering in his blood, and lying naked on the floor of his 
very miferable hovel. Next day the furgeon found him ae 
live; but it is no wondalg that a fellow-creature, feeling 
himfelf a man, and thus feeir e himfelf neglected and abue 
fed, refolved to rid himfelf of exiftence. He ftill refufed 
all help. He lived in this condition, ftill neglected, tll 
at laft he was able to crawl out of his hovel. He was 


feen going to town carrying the protruded bowels in 
the coarfe blanket which was wrapped about him. He 
was feen by Dr Cochrane with the protruded bowels 
all inflamed and granulating, fhooting out new flefh, 
and covering themfelves with a kind of fkin. He faun- 
tered about the plantation, fwam often in the fea, lived 

this 
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this idle and irregular life, but nothing interrupted his’ 
cure, which was foon perfe@. !The tumor of the intefe 
tines was like a woman’s breaft, and he became {trong 
in the end, and fit for labour *. | io i 

After recoveries from fuch protrufion of the bowels, 
and fuch defperate wounds, nothing can feem wonder- 
ful : indeed it is not with the defire of raifing your won- 
der, but with the defign of eftablifhing your confidence 
in the powers cf nature, that I clofe my account of fa- 
bre-wounds with the notes of thefe very fingular cafes. 

i fhall proceed to fum up the conclufions arifing from 
the facts and reafonings which Ihave put before yous 
You will forefee a fet of rules very different from. thofe 
belonging to gun-thot wounds; for you perceive, that 
flefh-wounds with the bayonet, or fword, or fabre, are 
lefs dangerous than gun-fhot wounds. | Thefe require 
no {carifications, no openings, no fetons pafled through 
them; there isno painful fearching for foreign bodies, 
nor any flow exfoliation of bones ; there is neither any. 
danger from too high an inflammation, nor any great rifk 
of gangrene. If they could be but freed of blood, and 
their fides clofely applied, there. 
mediate cure. The practice th 


en is extremely fimple, 
and may be tolerably reprefented by thefe rules’: 

1ft, If there be.a fimple wound raifing a flap of fkin; 
perhaps touching the {cull, or even reaching the brain, 
it may be put down to adhere ; and if there be no dane 
ger below, if there be novextravafation of blood by which 


s 


the . 


* The author adds an analogy well fuiting the climate “in-which 
all this happened; “* Often the mules being gored by the cattle, the 
owners, having fecured them, reduce the inteftines, and flitch them. 
ups without any bad confequences.” ae i | 
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the brain might be opprefled, or the adhefion of the 


flap prevented, it will adhere ; and of courfe, we have 


this comfortable affurance, that if all be found and fafe, 
the flap will adhere; but if there be extravafated blood, 
{plinters of bone, or any caufe of danger, it will not ad- 
here; and this laying down of the flap is an eafy 
attempt, and never can be productive of any harm. 
ad, Where there is a clean fabre-cut in any of the 
limbs; if there be no great artery wounded, even 
though the weapon fhould have penetrated or cut a- 
crofs a bone, it will heal; it is only intervening blood 
that can prevent its adhefion, or fome vice of the con- 
ftitution, fome infection in the hofpital, or fome camp- 
difeafe. Wherever we expe& to heal fuch a wound, 
we are careful to wafh away all clots of blood, to allow 
the bleeding veflels time to exhauft themfelves and to 
ftop; and then, inftead of wrapping fuch a limb in re- 
~ axing poultices, we clean the wound, put the edges 
neatly together, ftitch it perhaps, cover it with an ad- 
hefive platter, drefs it dry with charpie, and never ap- 
ply any poultice, unlefs it fhould be required on account 
of pain and fwelling, and pe will only be on the third 
or fourth day. 
3d, If there be a deep and penetrating ou: we 
try to bring it to the fame condition with a clean 
open wound, to purge it of its blood, and fo caufe its 
fides to adhere; and the fucceffes of the fecret dref: 
fing, fo much practifed in France, fhould not at leaft 
be defpifed as a hint, if it be not indeed a direct leffon 
for the imitation of the furgeon.. And however we do 
in this refpect, yet there is this e{tablifhed difference be- 
twixt a gun-fhot wound and the ftab of a bayonet, that 


‘ 


we 
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we make no incifion, unlefs there be fome bleeding ar- 
tery which it is neceflary to command; we make no 
openings in the middle, of even the longelt fword- 
wounds ; and as for fetons, their ufe is doubtful, even 
in the cafe of gun-fhot wounds, where there is a fort of 
tube lined with callous parts, which are to fall into gan- 
- grene, and to come out in the form of floughs; but in 
a clean wound they would excite inflammation in a moft 
dangerous degree. Setons, then, are never to be ufed 
in wounds with the fword, unlefs they have become ab- 
folutely callous, and continue for months in the condi- 
tion of fiftulas, without any tendency to heal. But the 
ufe of fetons in fiftulous fores, or of occafional incifions, 
when abfceffes form, muft, with many leffer directions, 

be left to the difcretion of the furgeon. 
4th, If I have related fome cafes of recovery from 
wounds pafling quite acrofs the breaft, and of others where 
the bowels had been expofed, it was furely not to repre- — 
fent what will commonly happen, nor merely as things to 
be gazed upon as curious but not inftructive; you may 
draw this ufeful leffon from them, that even in the moft 
hopelefs cafe we muft not defpair, and that our cares 
for our patient’s fafety fhould ceafe only with his life. 
And having fpoken fo much of wonders which na- 
ture will perform, it is the more incumbent on me 
to fhew you how dangerous wounds of the great ca- 
vities are, even when the danger appears trifling ; for if 
'butthe point of the bayonet or fword enter into the ab. 
domen full, hardly can that patient efcape: His condition | 
is much like that of a man ftruck with the ftiletto, (in 
the countries where that barbarous kind of murder is 
fo 
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fo often committed,) where the weapon is long and 
flender, and the affaflin, ftriking from his dark corner, 
draws back the ftiletto by its thong, and the wounded 
man neither fees the hand that (truck him, nor, though 
wounded, can he fee the wound ; he is carried into the 
hofpital ; the wound is fo fmall, that it is hardly diftin- 
guifhed even by the furgeon; and there the patient lies to 
take his fate, not fenfible of half his danger, till on the fe- 
cond or third day that pain begins of which he is foon 
to die in meapeeble torments, without a poflibility of 
relief. 

This laft obfervation, therefore, i is, that though fome- 
times the moft dreadful open wounds of the great ca- 
vities have been cured, yet the fmalleft penetrating 
wound, touching the bowels, is commonly fatal ; that the 
wound of the bayonet is of this kind; that inflamma- 
tion of all the bowels is the caufe of the dreadful tor- 
ments in which they die, often delirious with pain ; 
that bleeding, profufe bleeding, frequently repeated, is 
the only chance you can give your patient of efcaping 
this terrible death, H] 

Lhave faid, that the practice in fabre-wounds may 
be tolerably reprefented in thefe rules; intending, by 

this limited expreflion, to put you in mind, that this 
_ cannot be confidered as a perfect fyftem of rules, and 
that much is {till left to the direction and condué of 
the furgeon; for if much were not ftill left to the dif. 
cretion and good conduét of the furgeon, where would 
be that fuperiority of knowledge and judgement which 
we are all ftriving to attain? 


Ff DISCOURSE 


DISCOURSE VI. 


ON 


UG Mepicat TreaTMENT of DANGEROUS 
WOUNDS. 


However worthy of your attention thofe rules of 
practice may be, which I have been hitherto employed 
in teaching you, yet there are many things which it 
ig more important for you to be acquainted with than 
the mere furgery of dilating wounds, or extracting 
balls. Thoufands perifh by difeafes, while a very few 
die by the fword; and the fate of the wounded depends 
much upon their being kept free from thofe dileafes, 
which follow an army, like the vultures that hover over 
its courfe. The medical treatment then muit be more 
important than the mere furgery of gun-fhot wounds ; » 
and I fhall endeavour to explain to. you how to conduct 
your patient through thefe dangers; by bleeding, while. 
in danger of inflammation; by rich diet and wine, - 
while undergoing a long and weakening fuppuration ; 
and by bark, when gangrene is likely tocome on: And L 
fhall explain to you, as well as I am able, all that hurts, 
or heals his wound, and all that endangers his gene= 

ral 
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‘¥al conftitution, or keeps it fafe; for indeed upon thefe 
matters, more than upon the immediate wound itfelf, 
depends the patient’s fafety.- a 7 

In a fubje& like this, there mutt, no doubt, be fome 
great and leading idea, which, being feized and unfolded, 
would make every fubordinate idea eafy and intelligible, 
and render the whole line of conduct very direét and plain; 
but I am fure that this general idea cannot be made 
good to you without'a knowledge of tlie whole fubjea, 
of which Tmuft not fuppofe you are poffefled. Lam 
‘ture it will be right to depart from my ufual plan, 
and, inftead of a general and diffufe explanation, fol- 
lowed by clofer rules, lay down the general rules firft, 
and then proceed to deduce from the practice itfelf 
_ thofe principles, without which the fubje& can neither 
appear fo natural and orderly, nor fo fimple as it fhould 
be, to be well underftood. - 

I. When your wounded patient is firt brought to 
you, he is in great confufion; there is a tremor, a to- 
nic ftiffnefs, or almoft a convulfion of the whole frame ; 
there is a coldnefs, fainting, and nervous affeftion ; 
‘but it is merely a nervous affection, and you fhould 
treat it as fuch. You may expeé it to fubfide in time, 
and therefore fhould give fome warm cordial and 
large opiates to quiet the commotion: this is ‘no time 
for bleeding, whatever the nature of the wound may 
be. If the ftupor continue, you fhould give cordia 
draughts, and wine, | | 
~ WI. If, this nervous commotion being quieted, a fharp 
fever fhould come on, ftill do not bleed, but rather 
‘be upon the referve; for perhaps this, which at firft 
feéms to be a pure inflammatory fever, may turn out 

| ie aa | to 
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to be a fit of an ague, to which the patient may, 
perhaps, be fubje&t; it may be a low and malignant 
fever; it may be an attack of fome camp-difeafe ; and 
if a diarrhoea, great weaknefs, and low muttering delt- 
rium, fhould come on immediately after you had bled 
your patient freely, you would be diftreffed at the 
thoughts of what you had done, and you would, in- 
deed, have much to anf{wer for. 

Ill. Referve your bleedings for thofe more danger- 
ous cafes, where high inflammation is fo often fatal, and 


do not bleed in wounds of the hips, fhoulders, or limbs 5 __ 


referve bleeding for wounds of the breaft, or belly, or 
| great joints ; for, in all wounds of cavities, inflammation, 
which can hardly be efcaped, is the great danger. 

lV. If a man be wounded after a full meal, there can 
be no doubt that a gentle vomiting muft be ufcful, 
where it is allowed by the circumftances of the wound. 
‘The old phyficians found their advantage in it, and af- 
cribe the good effects of vomiting to the preventing of 


crude and ill concocted chyle from entering into the fyf-. 


tem, foas to kindle up a fever. There is no doubt, 
~ that a meal, which was no load during health, will be 
a great oppreffion upon a difordered fyftem, and. the 
carrying it off muft be a great relief; although the old 
phyficians, by talking this ufelefs jargon about ill con- 
cocted chyle, might almoft provoke us to reject both 


| 


the doctrine and the practice. The fyftem cannot 


be weakened by a gentle emetic; and if the fyftem, 
Should fall low after vomiting, it were eafy to fubfti-. 
tute a fitter fupport and better excitement tham that of 
an opprefled ftomach and loaded inteltines, by firft dif. 


’ charging 
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charging thefe crude meals, and giving when the {to- 
mach is emptied, eafy food, and cordials fuited to the 
condition of the fyftem. _ : 

V. But in every wound there comes a period of 
weaknefs, in which we repent of every bleeding that we 
_ may have made, even when it was really needed ; a pe- 
riod in. which, by confinement and pain, occafional fe- 
ver, diarrhoea, profufe fuppuration, or colliquative {weats, 
the patient falls fo low, that it is not eafy to fupport him 
through the cure; and thus there are two great prin- 
ciples in the treatment of gun-fhot wounds, that even 
at firft we fhould be {paring of blood, and that the pe- 
riod of weaknefs which is to fucceed, is the greater dan- 
ger; on this fingle point hangs all the practice. 

We are not intitled to bleed in.a mere fefh-wound, 
becaufe every gun-fhot wound is firft.to fall into a par- 
tial gangrene, then to give out a profule fuppuration 5 
and if.there be no wound of a joint, nor fractured bone, 
the firft inflammation never runs too high. zy 

Since then there is no danger from the prefent inflam- 
mation of a flefh-wound, why fhould we waite that 
ftrength with bleedings, which is foon to be fo feverely 
tried by weary confinement, great  gleetings, profule 
fappurations, and pain, and want of reft? Here we are 
to expect from time to time new collections of matter, 
new paroxifins of pain, new difcharges of balls or pieces 
of cloth, and. {till returning acceflions of fever, which 
quite exhauft the patient, till in the end perhaps he 
dies. | 

Bleeding is to be ufed only in the fpring, when new 
recruits have come into the field, full of young blood, 

and 
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and inclined to every inflammatory difeafes in fpring alfo, 
even the veteran foldiers have lain in cities during ‘Witi- 
ter, and are recruited from the fatigues of their laft cani- 
paign, fo that they even will bear bleeding ; in fpring alfo 
the peripneumony, rheumatifms, and inflammatory difeafes 
of all kinds, prevail: With officers alfo, it is plain, that 
bleeding may be more freely ufed than. with common 
foldiers, for the officers feel lefs. of the hardfhips’ of a 
foldier’s' life ; the officer is fed; and cloathed, and lod- 
géd well, and too often indulges in wine, and lives lux- 
urioufly, while his fellow-foldiers are fuffering the fe- 
verity of the weather, and the want of cloathing, with 
poor diet, uriwholefome drink, and all other hardthips of 
war. Itis perhaps a proof of this that Mr Ranby, in 
his book, gives tio éxamples of fuccefs from free bleed- 
ings but i in young men of high rank, moft likely be- 
caufe thofe young men wert better able to bear this 
practice ; but 1 fear too there is fomething here of flat. 
tery to the great, a meannefg from: which the high abili- 
ties of Ranby fhould have exempted him. He mutt have 
felt, when he {poke only of the wounds of princes, that 
a-poor fellow in the ranks was:a fairer fubje@ of obfer- 
vation, and his wound as good an argument in a point of 
practice as that of the Heir Apparent: lf Ranby would 
fhow himfelf thus-fond of curing princes, he fhould not 
have been afhamed alfo to fpeak of men.’ 

I think it of more importance to repeat the cautions 
againit bleeding, ‘than to dire€t -you when to bleed. I 
fay you muft not bleed fo freely in common foldiers : + 
you muft’ not bleed thofe exhaufted with the fatigues 
of a long campaign ; you muft not bleed in autumn, 

when 
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when difeafes of weaknefs are frequent; you muft not 
bleed in the midft of camp-difeafes, when dyfenteries 
or fevers prevail; and in the foul air of: hofpitals, bleed- 
ing, how much foever it may feem required, thould 
be done with a very fparing hand; and bleeding can 
hardly be neceffary in a mere flefh-wound. 

It remains then for me to mark out for you the pre- 
cife cafes in which bleeding may be freely uted. 

You mutt bleed freely in all wounds of cavities, for 
there inflammation is the moft immediate and prefling 
danger. Your bleedings fhould be for preventing the 
inflammation, for they will not cure it. If inflammation 
once come on fairly, you can hardly fave. 

If inflammation come upon the breaft, the pulfe rifes, 
the patient breathes fhort, with fuch pain and oppref- 
fion, that he is at laft fuffocated, and dies. If the belly be 
allowed to inflame, he dies in torments which are call- 
ed ‘* miferere mei,’ as not to be defcribed. And as for 
the inflammation of a wounded joint, it is attended with 
fuch violent fever and racking pain, that the patient dies ; 
or if he pafles through thofe firft dangers, it is only to 
die more flowly of the great difcharges, while the ero. 
ded cartilages and thoroughly difeafed bones extinguifh 

all hopes of a cure. 

Now, if a patient will keep fach a limb, or if he be 
wounded in the belly’ head, or breaft, or perhaps with 
two fuch dangerous wounds, you muft biced him pro- 
fulcly, I had almoft faid, without bounds. But while I 
deliver this leffon, I cannot but. remember to qualify and 
limit this rule of bleeding, by ihowing how much. you 
may go beyond the mark, 

The 
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The French furgeons are accuftomed to bleeding, 
with a freedom which an Englifh furgeon has no idea of, 
and can hardly excufe; for they bleed twice, thrice, or 
even four times in twenty-four hours, and continue 
it fometimes to the fifteenth or twentieth day; and there 
is no doubt that fometimes, by fuch profufe bleedings, 
they have faved thofe who would have been loft by a 
more timid practice; it is to this daring practice that 
1 afcribe their fuccefs, fometimes wonderful, and e- 
{pecially fo in wounds of the cavities or joints; but 
there are cafes which might be produced from the 


beft French writers, which fhould ferve you rather as 


warnings than as examples; and I fhall give you one no- 
torious example from the practice of Mr Ravaton, one 


of their moft famous furgeons; a cafe which I mention — 


the more willingly, becaufe Mr Ravaton feems confcious 
that he had gone too far, confefling freely, that his pa- 
tient was faved rather by his own natural {trength, than 
by the furgeon’s fk:ll. 

_ He was a young man belonging to a militia regi- 
ment, and was defperately wounded in a duel, and the 
corps wifhing to conceal the affair, intreated Mr Rava- 
ton to receive him privately into his houfe: The fword 
had pafled acrofs the breaft, in above the pap, and out 
betwixt the fourth and fifth rib behind; he was brought 
to the furgeon’s houfe more dead than alive, infenfible, 
without pulfe, continually putting up blood ; there be- 
ing emphyfema at each wound, Ravaton dilated both ; 
the difficulty of breathing was fuch that he could not 


fpeak, but tofled himielf in the bed from fide to fide, « 


fix 
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fix times in a minute throwing about his legs and arms 
im great agony. | 

He was. bled eanionily five times in the fasiad 
of three hours; before the everling he was able to 
fpeak ; by cleven at night he was much relieved. So 
far-every thing was. well. | 

But here followed fomething {till more dasingic Mr 
Ravaton ordered an apprentice to fit with lights in’ his 
room, and inftructed him, that if this diftrefs continu- 
ed he fhould open the veins during the night, Mr Ra- 
vaton, from his chamber, heard him crying out during 
ali.the night to be bled, and in the morning he found 
that the young man had drawn blood no lefs than. nine 
times, - 

By this bleeding the patient had fallen into a ftate of 
infenfibility, in which he lay for two days; and when 
he recovered, he awoke as it were from a dream, 
neither remembering his having been wounded, nor 
having any confcioufnefs for fome time of his dangerous 
ftate. He complained no longer of the difficulty of 
breathing ; and, by giving him nourifhing foups and 
broaths, Ravaton recovered him from his dangerous 
weaknefs ; the cough, fever, exceflive fweatings, gradu- 
ally fubfided, and on the twenty-fecond day he left Mr 
Ravaton’s houfe, though quite pale, and woefully redus 
ced. : 
Ravaton words this account fo cunningly as not: to 
make any clear confeffion of his own rafhneis; but yet 
he gives.a ftrong hint, that, on the morning, he really 
feared that his apprentice had bled this young officer 
once too often *. . 

G ¢g such 
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Such imprudences ‘as thefe I am fure you never’ will 
commit; for { k>ow that it will be difficult fot you: to 
keep up. your refolution to that aflurance and: baldnefs 
in bleeding: which: is‘really ‘needful. , You will be? too 
fearful). loam perfuaded, srather than’ too bold ; » and 
therefore I muft conclude with obferving, thatveven 
this bleeding was not fatal,-and «hatin wounds of. the 
bowels and joists bleeding canihardly be-too profufe§ 
but {till you muft be’ careful, that while you dare.to:do 
every thing’ that is: neceffary for’prefent fafety, you rifk 
nothing: which may produce future danger. 

‘'Phus you are’ to ule: bleeding boldly, but wich dif 
cretion; you.are tocule itvin the young and healthy; in 
wounds of the head, EE brealt, ine ais or of: ‘the 
great joints.” oa ty aid BAN . | 

But. this ‘is. notin ‘the “common Ro mite of chinb: 
Battles or fieges feldom take ‘place in the {pring ; the 
army is moving’ eafily ;'few. are fick; and (tll fewer 
wounded; ‘the few. that ‘are more dlightly wounded 
are fent to lie m ‘themeareft towns, and thofe who are 
wounded in the great cavities génerally.die 

» But your practice begins when all: mianc:uvering. is 
over; and when, towards the end of the ca‘ipaign, 
there have been great battles and fieges*when perhaps 
the army is _retreating, while all around® you is nothing ; 
but confufion and diftrefs. The wounded incréafe 
im number; they are crowded ‘into’ hofpitals, and. hur- 
ried from place to place ; they are exhaufted with the 
fatigues of the field, and their fickly conftitutions are 
now entirely worn down with long fuffering and pain. 
In fhort, thoufands are in danger of low fever, while’a 

very 
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very few only can need bleeding, or even. be in danger 
of infammatien, unlefs indeed it be’ of that. eryfipela- 
tous or gangrenous kind which is ie freqneny in. ail 
tais.and camps. =. : 

The fecond -great principle, ‘will sep tanta to -yiie 
fomewhat in the form of a theory, is therefore’ more re- 
fpeCtable than a mere theory» it is not fomuch a gene- 
ral theory, itis rather.a general fact, and written in cha- 
racters fo piain that he that runs may-read,; and-it is well 
that you be inftruaed in this; for though. the’ omiffion 
of bleeding when required be ‘a. -great fault, to bleed a 
man who. is in danger of low fever, or labouring under a _ 
camp-difeafe, were to loofen, entirely: the little held he 
might have of lite. | 

Perhaps it may not yet appear’ diftingtly to. you lng 
there is any ftrict: conneGion, betwixt..the.condition--of 
the fyftem and the eafy healing of wounds, becaufe. you 
do not know that the fever which attends..gun-fhot 
wounds is generally of the low. kind, and that every 
thing that deprefles the fyftem, though but fora mo- 
ment, changes the face of the wound. | 

The fever which attends an_ill-conditioned gun- aise 
wound, is attended with great heat, thirft, a foul-tongue, 
alow, quick, unequal pulfe, and there is a low muttering 
delirium, or, as.Ranby exprefles it, the head not quite 
clear ; and bark, wine, and elixir of vitriol, are to be 
ulede | Sih 
.» Andas for the wound itfelf, the worft appearance of a 
gun fhot wound always proceeds from weaknels, arifing 
from fome very direct and manifeft caufe : nor does the 
wound ever look thoroughly ill, till the patientis weaken- 

| . G g 2 ed 
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ed by long corifineitient or imprudent evacuations, or, 
as often happens, from excefs of the natural difcharge. — 

“Ranby remarks, that ‘the ftump fhall promife all ima- 
ginable fuccefs for eight or ten days, when, 'fuddenly 
changing its complexion, it fhall begin to gleet prodi- 
gioully, look pale, and flabby; “ and this gleeting, or 
profufe ‘difcharge, runs the patient out of the world 
in’ alittle’ while.’ . The caufe of this change on an 
amputated ftump, 6r of the ill condition of arly gun-fhot 
wound, is plainly weaknefs ; for, if a patient be ufing the 
bark, or opium, of wine; if he be deprived of the fupport 
of thefe medicines for a fingle day the fores change ; if he 
be feized swith the fit of an old ague, or is attacked with 
dyfentery, fever, or any camp-difeafe, the appearance 
of the wound inftantly changes; ‘and, when at any 
time diarrhoea comes on, the wound is altered as fude 
derily as'the complexion ; and if the loofenefs continue but 
a few days, the wounds go all wrong, for the patient, 
beitig weakened, becomes cold in his extremities, his vi- 
fagé becomes ghaftly and yellow, the ftump looks flab- 
by and pale, and the flefh feparates from the bones, the 
bone projects, the relaxed veflels ooze out a bloody 
ferum, and the blood lying from drefling to dreffing pro- 
duces a putrid fore, of which the patient dies. 

If you are in a great hofpital, you will perceive the ftumps, 
the fores, the gun-fhot wounds, and the fractured limbs, 
all go wrong at once; any general caufe of weaknefs, -or 
fever, produces this change over the whole hofpital, while 
any particular caufe of weaknefs will produce it in any 
one individual cafe. The paroxyfm of an: intermittent 
fever, the-accident of a foul {ftomach, two days of diar- 
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rhicka, will not only change the complexion of a fore, but 
will alter its nature in a oo hot eafily ripe round 
again. 

And in the largeft hofpital one foul fore or gangré- 
- nous limb, one unlucky fever, or the crowd of wounded 
which a battle pours in upon them, makes a whole 
hofpital exhibit every where the fame difmal fcene. 

The marks which diftinguith this condition of the fyf- 
tém are fo plain, and the appearance of an ill-conditioned 
and flabby wound deluged with matter, and fometimes 
blackened with exuding blood, is fo peculiar, that 1 hold - 
this notice to be enough; only it will be right that I exe 
plain to you, before I defcend to the particular rules 
of pradtice, how terrible the confequences of ill air are, 
whether in hofpitals or in a camp. 

~ It is very well known, that in the autumnal months, 
in marfhy fituations, in’ crowded hofpitals, in befieged 
cities, where the whole country is driven in upon 
the town, wounds will never heal. Parée fays *, that 
in the fiege of Rouen the air was fo noxious that 
no wounds would heal; and the befieged, finding that 
all their wounds became gangrenous, reported that the 
befiegers had poifoned their balls; the befiegers alfo, 
feeing none but putrid fores in the camp, believed that 
their wounds were poifoned; and, both within and 
without the city, fuch was the ftate of the air, and fo 
putrid were all wounds, that the furgeons could {carcely 
look upon the fores, or endure the {mell ; and if they 
negleéted them for a fingle day, they found them full 

of worms, 
The 

* p. 284. 
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The . hiftory of one great hofpital, the Hotel Dieu of 
Paris which has been, IJ fear, an evil rather than a. blefe 
fing to that city has ales appeared to me very curl- 
Oil ce ta eatin tod Regis : 

Parée, 200 years ago, RON Vian in n the: Hotel 
Tia fores would not heal, and no. operations could 
be rightly performed.» After him, Diouis, 100 years 
ago, protefts againft performing operations in the Hotel 
Dieu; and advifes, that an hofpital thould. be built in 
the environs of the.city, for thofe who, having fractured 
foulls; required the. operation of the trepan. _ And. Mr 
Deffault, | ate fucgeon of the Hotel Dieu, faid, that where- 
ever, hie. pertormed the operation of the trepan, his patients 
wece {ure to die; by-letting them alone they had fome little 
chance of living. In his time, therefore, they tried to re- 
Leve -deprefon, or coma, by bleedings, poultices, or 
busters, but never ventured to perforin the trepan. ss 
--, 4 he.two great “rules then which | have laid down for 
you are thefe :. [fo bl ced only. in the ipring, when men 
are. juft come into the field tull of young blood, lutty, 
and flrong, difpofed -to inflammatory difeafes. But in 
the autumnal! months, in marthy fituations, in crowd- 
ed | hoipitals, or unheal thy cainps, when the men. having 
been. exhaufted WILL a long. , cam ipaign, or having 
ftrugg led through hngering wounds, you took “only 
for. weaknefs .and fever, _Bleety itun nps and foui fores 5 
in! ‘lead, of bleeding, you miu.i truit to a and cleanlinels 
and bark and wine, 
~ ‘This hngie principle will, I hope, make the whole bufi- 
nefs y Very piain to you; tor, indeed, ita a young man, with- 

it out 
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out fome leading principle, enter upon thefe duties ; if 
he go into the camp with only’ fome loofer notions of 
bleeding in inflammation, or of bark when gangrene is 
to be feared ; ‘he will be little valued there: if he do not 
underitand ‘the connection betwixt the particular ‘wound 
and the general health ; if he do not know with a glance 
the conftitution of a patient, or the true ftate of his 
fore; if he be not careful to retain fome general priné 
ciple, ‘which, like a myftic clue, may lead him through 
‘this labyrinth; he will:fee thoufarids dying around him, 
without knowing the caufe, like the tale of the Grecian 
camp, falling under the invifible fhafts of Apollo. ' 3 

This general view will reduce your notions of practice 
info a fimple and manageable fyftem, and let you know 
: what _you aré doing: You mutt always keep your eye 
upon the ‘conftitution of your patient, for there are many 
things more important to his health sb fatety than ane | 
ting his wound, or extracting the ball. 7 
20 Bp your patient be an officer,’ well fed, and abel 
clothed, in full health, riding perhaps:a pleafant journey 
while his: men are marching, and’living luxurioufly while 
they are fuffering the ae: of their ane ve Lees he 
will bear bleeding well.’ 

“HL. If a ‘raw foldier be wounded, who has come from 
home but lately ; who has lived in garrifon, and at’ his 
‘eafe; who is full of young blood, and has what Sir John 
Pringle has called the conftitution of sibince ; he alfo will 
bear bleeding. 

~ TIL You fhould bleed very freely; in wounds of the belly, 
head, ‘or r brealt, or great pis ; a there is no need of 
saa oe, er, isi) O° bleeding 
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bleeding in a mere flefh-wound, where inflammation ne- 


‘ver runs high ; and you. fhould be fparing of the patient’s 
Strength in fractured limbs ; for though there be inflam- 


mation at the firft, it.is to be fucceeded by long confine- 
ment, tedious exfoliations of the bones, and a proiyle- 


difcharge, 

IV. lia patient have lain fen with Slenting Scr 
gnd a malignant fore ; if it burfts out from time to time, 
and will not heal; it will, too often, be explained to you, 
by the general air of the hofpital, or by the habit of the 
patient’s body: but if there be no fuch caufe, you will 
then renew your fearch for balls, or pieces of cloth, or 
fplinters of bone. - | 


V. But if you attend clofely to the sanlhtubon of your. 
patient, and the air in which he lives, you will find in the 


foldiers who have Jain long in your hofpitals every mark 
of weaknefs; you will find pale and flabby wounds, gleet- 
ing fores, exfoliating bones, and ftumps that will not 
heal ; you will find, on the other hand, as the caufes of 
‘thefe, frequent fevers, heétic, diarrhea, night-{weats, 
profufe evacuations from the wounds, which, as Ran- 
by expreffes it, ‘* run the patient out of the world :” 
and in exigencies like thefe, you will find opium the 
beft remedy for the diarrhoea, wine and {pirit, of 
vitriol for the gleeting fores, bark for the febrile pa- 
roxyfms, and air and cleanlinefs for the general health. 
Attributing much of their dangers and fufferings to the 
tainted air, you will drive all loiterers from about your 


hofpitals, and thofe who are really ill you will try,to fend. 


early home; and confidering the duty and the feelings 
which prefs upon you at fuch atime, you will rifk all pa= 
tromage 
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_ tronage for yourfelf, to procure conveniencies for your 
foldiers; you will dare to offend, where it is neceflary, ina 
right caufe; you will {pare neither folicitation nor remon- 
ftrances; you will be fteady and perfevering, but ftill re- 
{pectiul to thofe who are over you in command; refpeét- 
ful, not from any fear of your own, intereft, but from a 
manly fenfe of fubordination and fervice, and a fincere 
defire of gaining your end, which is eafily attained by a 
winning manner, but never by that conduét which is too 
apt to be felt as rude or mutinous by thofe who are in 
command above you. 

But, above all things, learn to refrain from after com- 
plaints ; for at the end of a war they found too like the 
murmuring of thofe who are difappointed of the profits 
of it, and ill become the charaéter you fhould endeavour 
to fupport. 
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Or PARTICULAR WOUNDS. 


Or wounDs OF THE BREAST. 

OF wouNDSs OF THE BELLY. 

Or sEWING A WOUNDED INTESTINE» 
Or wouNps OF THE HEAD. 
OF WOUNDS OF THE THROAT. 
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DISCOURSE I. 


ON, 


WOUNDS OF THE BREAST. 


Havine paifed through all the intricacies which 
belong to the general treatment of gun-fhot wounds, 
we now advance to the more plain and eafy doc- 
trine of individual wounds: And in difcourfing 
upon wounds of the thorax, it is natural, firft of 
all, to reflect upon the very important parts which 
are contained there,—the heart, the lungs, the 
great vefiels, the thoracic duét: We cannot but 
wonder, that wounds of iuch a cavity fhould not be 
always mortal; but flill more muft we be furprifed at 
inen efcaping eafily from the moft defperate wound 
of the lungs; furviving for many hours, or even days, 
where the weapon had abfolutely touched the heart 
itfelf. But wonder is ignorance, and as our know- 
ledge advances wonder fubfides ; for in a fubject like 
this, we compare the ftru@ure of the parts with the 
confequences of the wound, fo as to arrive by ilow 

A. fteps 
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fleps at a knowledge of the true proportion betwixt 
the wound and the dangers; and all that was won- 
derful at firft, vanifhes in the end. 

We know that the cheft contains the heart, the 
lungs, the great arteries and veins. We know that 
if the heart or great veffels be wounded, there come 
on coldnefs, fainting, oppseffion, a total finking of 
the pulfe, palenefs, and death; that if the lungs be 
wounded, there is an emphyfema, or a breathing of 
air into the cellular fubftance, {pitting of blood, dif- 
ficult breathing, fuffocation, and death; and if the 
patient outlive the danger, we expect pains in. the 
cheft, diftrefs in breathing, dreadful cough, {pittings 
of blood, reftlefs nights and fearful dreams; and there 
will be, from time to time, hopes of recovery, fol- 
lowed by frequent relapfes, threatening death; and we 
are, befides during all this {uffering and pain, obliged 
to ule bleedings, fo profufe as to be almoft as dangerous. 
as the wound itfelf. 

If ftill our patient efeape thefe early dangers, there 
are others, flower in their progrefs, but perhaps not lefs 
tobefeared. There come next, long fuppurations of the 
cheft, with dilcharges of broken ribs; then the wound 
{wells, and the matter is confined ; then a deluge of 
matter burfts out at laft after long oppreffion,—it burfts 
out with a temporary relief; but the difcharge con- 
tinues fo profufe, that weaknefs, fever, confirmed 
hedtic, enfue, which hectic, unlike the true confump- 
tion of the lungs, is yet fometimes cured. 

Sometimes alfo, it happens, that the outward wound 
heals when all is not found within : then matter form. 


ing 
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ing opprefles the lungs, and the patient labours fo 
much in his breathing, that if the making an opening 
for that matter either be not propofed, or ‘be not al- 
lowed, it collects in fuch quantity, that the whole 
breaft is difordered and opprefled, and the patient 
dies. 

Thus we have before us in one view all the dangers 
of wounded lungs; oppreffion and fuffocation at firft ; 
after that, high inflammation and pain; then long 
continued fuppurations and waftings of ‘the lungs, fo 
that a {mall bud or tubercle only is left of them ; and 
inthe end, great oppreflions from effufions of matter 
or of blood. We feel that wounds of the lungs 
are moft interefting, from their dangers; from our 
feeing the caufe of danger fo plain and open; from 
our giving fuch immediate relief, fometimes by a bold 
ufe of the lancet, fometimes dire@ly by the immediate 
touch of the knife. 

I have already hinted at a thing really wonderful, 
that the thorax, containing the heart, lungs, and great 
veffels, fhould be fo often wounded with fo little dan- 
ger. Many no doubt die, but numbers efcape ; for 
a wound of the fubftance of the lungs is far from be- 
ing mortal. The blood may fuffocate the patient ; the 
fever and pain may wafte him; he may die of the 
inflammation or of the oppreffion of the lungs; or 
there may be time for a large fuppuration, or a Jin- 
gering hectic to cut him off; but ftill, if his wound 
be only in the edges of the lungs, he is in fome degree 
fafe; he is only in danger when the thick fubftance 
of the lungs is perforated, and falls into abfcefs, or 

when 
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when the root of the lungs is wounded, for there the 
great veflels of the lungs being opened, the great ef- 
fufion of blood, like that from a wound of the heart 
itfelf, muft kill, even by the quantity of blood loft to 
the general fyftem; but befides, this blood being 
thrown into the trachea, deluges the lungs, the pa- 
tient {pits up a frothy blood, blood inftead of air oc- 
cupies the lungs, fo that he ftruggles for breath but a 
few moments, and then expires. : 

But fill I return to the firft part of this propofition, 
that which ought to be the moft particularly impreffed, 
thatthough no doubt many die, numbers doefcape; they 
often recover from wounds of the bayonet or {mall fword ; 
many recover alfo who have been fhot fairly through 
the thorax, with fractures of the rib both before and 
behind, with many dangerous fplinters of bone driven 
in upon the lungs; fome of thofe wounded with the 
{mall {word have hardly been ill, or have recovered 
in a few days; and even thofe wounded with balls 
acrofs the cheft have recovered in a month. 

When the lungs are wounded, the diftrefs and dan- 
ger of your patient muft arife either from emphyfema, 
—~or from extravafation of blood,—or from the ball—or 
cloath or fplinters of the ribs, either lying in the ca- 
vities of the thorax, or abfolutely fticking in the 
lungs: But befides thefe prefent dangers, there is 
a fecond train of dangerous fymptoms, which you 
mufi alfo learn to manage, efpecially long continued 
{uppuration in the breaft,—callous fores,—exfoliating 
bones,—or (the wound having a@ually clofed) there 
may be collections of pus within the cheft, and the 

operation 
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operation of empyema may need to be performed. 
If I fhould difcufs each of thefe points, I think that 
you would be bold and dkilful_in managing fuch a 
eafe. ba dv 


I. Of Broop Poured out into the Cells of the Lunes. 


When a man is fhot through the lungs, if death be 
very near, it muft be from. fuffocation ; and you will 
find him with a bloody.foam at his mouth; his face 
pale in the cheeks, and livid round the lips and eyes; 
heaving the. breaft with intolerable anguish; tofling 
from fide to fide in bed; the bloody foam increafing; 
the breathing becoming more difficult, and the blood 
and air rattling in the throat; then the pulfe flutters, 
and the extremities continually grow. colder, till 
(firuggling, in fomething like a convulfion) he ex- 
pires. 

If you find your patient {pitting blood and breath- 
ing high, but not much opprefled, or his opprefiion 
increafing very flowly, you may hope to fave him. 
If there be no great veffel wounded in the lungs, fo 
as to fuffocate him at once, it is probable that the 
fmaller veffels which are opened by the wound, will 
gradually ceafe to bleed ; and after four or five days 
of alarming cough, with bloody expectoration, that 
fymptom will ceafe; and in order that he may the foon- 
er be relieved from his danger, you muft bleed very 
freely : let it be your intention to reduce him very 

| low 
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low by quick bleedings ; and let thefe bleedings have 
the effect of continued internal hemorrhagy, without 
“the dangers of it: let them: deprefs: him cto the 
fame low condition to which the inward bleeding 
would moft likely have brought him; and the 
fyftem being emptied in this direction, there will 


be lefs danger of immediate fuffocation in the lungs, 


and but little fear of the fucceeding inflammation 
rifing too high. It is only by thefe repeated bleed- 
ings that the patient can’be faved: you muft keep 
the vafcular ‘fyftem low in action, and- ‘fo drain it 
as to prevent the lungs from being oppreffled with 
blood. LG), Ae | 

One thing is very clear, that if you bleed only when 
the cough'and bleeding from the lungs return, you 
never can do wrong; for this is the plain matter : 
The patient lying ‘ftruggling before you, 1s to lofe a 
given quantity of blood; if it be allowed to flow out 
into the lungs, he may be fuffocated ; if you draw it 
from the arm, this fuffocation is prevented; if you 
keep him low enough by bleeding, there will ‘be no 
blood to {pare for this extravalation into the lungs ; if 


you bleed only when the bloody extravafation returns, — 


you are taking ‘no blood away but that which you 
cannot lave; and thus you fee, that it is only the 
moft profufe bleeding that can keep your patient from 
fuffocation; and that, will be eftablifhed in your mind 
as'a rule of found practice, which feemed fhocking 


and dangerous, when mentioned in explaining only. 


the general nature of wounds, you will feel, by 
fuch cafes, that the French ‘furgeons (with all their 
partiality 
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partiality for bleeding), could hardly, in fuch a cafe, 
go too far. ; 


H]. Of Buoop poured out, not into the Cells of the 
Lunes, but into the Cavity of the Cues. 


The next caufe! of. fuffocation, is blood thrown. out 
into the cavity of the thorax, not into the cells of the 
lungs,—it is lefs dangerous and. more eafily relieved ; 
and it may proceed from one of two kinds of Peas 
either from a fractured rib having torn the intercoftal 
artery; or from blood coming, not thus from. the walls 
of the thorax, but from the lungs, which often bleed 
out into the thorax, as well as upwards into the throat. 

{f the blood which opprefles the lungs comes from 
the lungs, then it is attended with a foaming of blood 
at the mouth, and a continual cough ; if it come from 
the intercoftal artery only, then there is no coughing 
of blood, but an oppreffion increafing every hour. In 
either cafe the patient.is in a melancholy condition: 3 
and indeed this oppreflion from blood merely, gives 
him all the appearance of one who is wounded in 
fome of the great veffels, and foon to die. The pa- 
tient, in a few minutes after he is wounded, begins 
to be oppreffed; he cannot le down; he fits in 
bed raifed up with pillows; he often Airs up in 
great agony, crying out that he is fuffocating: he 
draws his breath with great contortions and writh- 
Ings of the body, with anxiety and fear of inftant 
fuffocation, fuch as. cannot be defcribed; he draws 

his 
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his breath with contortions and great effort, and yet 
receives not half his quantity of air; his voice begins 
to be obftructed, his face becomes livid, his eyes tur- 
gid, his extremities cold, his pulfe oppreffed, quick, 
and fluttering, there is a rattling in his throat, and 
his forehead is bedewed with a clammy {weat. 

If the patient be not in the hands of a {kilful fur- 
geon, he will furely die. But when the furgeon thrufts 
in his finger to fearch the wound, he feels hot blood ; 
it follows his finger; even the getting out a little 
blood in this way is a relief, and the patient is fully 
relieved by a more regular emptying of the thorax : 
often, the furgeon feeing that blood follows the finger, 
and being fenfible of the true caufe of this opprefiion, 
brings his patient over the fide of the bed, as in tap- 
ping for the dropfy, makes him fupport himfelf upon 
his hands, and hang with his head reclined; by this. 
dependent pofture the blood iffues from the breaff,. 
and he is for the time relieved, breathes more calm-: 
ly, returns to bed, lies quietly down, and con- 
tinues in tolerable eafe for twelve hours, till, perhaps, , 
the blood flowing from the wounded artery, fills the: 
cavity of the thorax flowly, and the breathing be-. 
comes again difficult in proportion as the breaft fills :; 
he is again put into this diftrefling pofture, and again 
the thorax is emptied of its blood; and thus, from. 
drefling to dreffing, he is relieved and kept fafe from: 
fuffocation, till at laft this inward bleeding eee 
and allows the wound to clofe. 

It is not merely the laying the patient in this po- 
fture, that will relieve the breaft; the blood flows: 

u with: 


~ 
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with extreme difiiculty:; fometimes coughing, or the 
patient's endeavours and «trainings help:to'empty the 
cheft, the putting the finger into the wound always 
affitts’; the flowing of: the blood is made extremely 
eafy whena large canula is introduced into the wound; 
any tube::that is. molt at: hand will ferve; on many 
occafions, the:furgeon hasfound even fo {mall a tube 
as the catheter of ufe.’ But why fhould fo -harmiefs 
an operation as this be {pared, let a large:canula be 
introduced into the wound, at every drefling every 
twelve hours, oftener if the breathing be oftener op- 
prefled; and repeated daily, till the blood, becoming 
gradually paler, ceafes to flow. If a ball have paffed 
through ‘both fides, the:danger and oppreffion will be 
very great; and, both fides of the thorax :muift: be 
freed of blood. If the oppreffion comes on inftantly, 
there-is danger left fome great artery be wounded; if 
it come more flowly, but at laft arrive at that degree 


‘which ‘the patient can no longer bear, it is clear, from 


the flownefs, that itis fome {fmaller veflel: If there 
be oppreffion of the breaft, without bloody expeétora- 
tion, the bleeding is from the  intercoftal artery only, 


and there is no wound in the lungs. 


-Whatevet may be the caufe of this inward. bleed- 
ing, thefe are your Ruzes: Firft put in your finger ; 
perhaps it may difcover, or may evacuate the blood :— 


If the blood:do not follow the finger, then fome tube 


muft be iatroduced, and the tube for fo fimple a bufi- 
nefs need not be a nice one: If you cannot get your 


tube into the thorax, and the breathing continue op- 


prefled, you muft enlarge the wound, and enlarge it 
B ircelyos 
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freely ; to be afraid of expofing the lungs to air wher 
they are. already :torn with a bullet, and loaded with 
blood, is :mere:childifhnefs,: and ufelefs thecry, very 
unlike the proper management of fuch wounds. If you 
find the wound in the thorax too high above the third 
or fourth rib;: and if you find that no poftures of the 
patient, however willingoor able to turm himfelf, will 
bring the blood eafily in that way ; or, ifyou find the 
wound confufed, oblique and difficult for you to di- 
late, you muft do an operation which, as it as com- 
monly practifed for pus in the breaft, is called the o- 
peration of EMpYEMA ; that is, you muft make a very 
free incifion in the line betwixt two ofthe ribs, then 
puncture the pleura with a lancet, and introduce your — 
tube there; ‘or, in plain language, whenever you find 
that the natural wound willinot empty the thorax,. 
you muft not fear to make a new wound, and you will 
make it in’ what is called the chofen point, the point — 
of eléction, i. ¢. low betwixt the feventh and eighth 
rib, that there may be an eafy drain.. But whenever 
the {hot wound is about the middle of the thorax, di- 
late it rather, which both changes the nature of the 
wound and gets out thé blood. When this blood 
proceeds from a wound of the intercoftal artery, fuch 
freeincifions are the more neceflary, they allow us to fee 
the artery, to feel the jetiof its warm blood, by put- 
ting in the finger, and this allows us to prefs it with 
a compreis, or to tie it with the needle and thread. 


Of 
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“Jl. OF Empxuysema or the: Tumor formed by Atr 
blown: out! from the Lungs into the-common cellu- 
lar Subftance, or confined. within the Thorax and 

- opprefing the — 


The eiphyfema is) very en se after Seebulies 
of the ribs, and fometimes follaws common. wounds. 
it arifes from the air efcaping, firft, from the lungs 
into the thorax ; then, fromthe thorax, through the 
swound, of the pleura» made by -the fractured. mb ; 
then, from the cellular fubftance, which is over the rib, 
pafling - along till it inflates ‘the cellular fubftance 
over the whole hody. It ismore frequent after a frac- 
tured tib, becaufe there is there a wide laceration of 
the lungs, and no exit for the air; it islefs frequent 
an large wounds with a knife er broad fword, becaufe 
there the air has an open and unimpeded iffue ; 5 it is 
again more frequent in deep ftabs with the bayonet or 
{mall {word ; and it is peculiarly frequent in gun-fhot 
wounds, becaufe the orifice in the fkin:inflames and 

- {wells, while the wound is wider within: We often 
find an équal degree of semphyfema at both wounds, 
--yiz. that where the ball entered, and that by which 
the ball paffed out, and we need to make icarifications 
at each wound, which we do the more willingly, be- 
caufe fuch fearifications empty the windy tumor of 
its air, and if neceflary, they can be made fuch as to 
empty the thorax of blood, or to give -room for 


fearching with the finger, and extracting » the {plinter- 
ed bones. | 


This 
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This emphyfematous or windy tumour is one of 
the ftrangeft accidents that happens in wounds of .the 
chett: It advances fo quickly, {wells the whole :bo- 
dy, clofes the eye-lids;’ puffs up the {crotum, ‘and all 
the loofer parts, with fuch alarming rapidity, and is 
attended with fuch oppreflion of the breathing, as to 
terrify the patient § and the furgeon himfelf, though 
he knows it to be a flight matter; compared with! the 
‘apprehenfions of the fuffereris yet not entirely at eafe. 
In fhort;' it is a fymptom which is fo particular, «and 
in fome circumftances fo set nin Eee it. isso a 
very full’explanation.”” at iT SOT! [TEA 
“When a’rib is broken, the point of -the prde 
‘bone ispreffed down upon the furface of ‘the lungs | 
‘and touches them: Itvabrades and lacerates thé fur- 
face by the continual motion of ‘the thorax ; and it 
is often fromthe flighteft and moft fuperficial wound 
of this kind, that the emphyfematous tumor proceeds; _ 

for, in moft cafes of emphyfema, the laceration of the 
lungs‘is fo fuperficial; that itis not even attended with 
the leaft degree of bloody foam from the mouth, or any 
other fymptom of adeep wound; and if the patient dies, 
the wound cannot be feen even after difleGion, but 
is only to be found by inflating. the lungs: Yet the 
furface of the lungs being touched, even in: site flight 
way, the air efcapes from them at every infpiration ; 
the air whichis then within the cavity of the tho- 
rax, is of ‘courfe ‘compreffed, fo that at the next ex- 
piration this' compreffionomuft force the air either 
back again into the lungs, or out by the wound in 
the walls of the thorax, and fo in among the cellular 
fubftance 
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_ fabftance which furrounds the broken. rib.); Thus in 
~ every infpiration there is a fuction of fome. aw, 
is drawn through the wounded lungs, the air expands 
into'the cavity of the thorax, the lung which gave out 

that air fubfides again, ‘and lies almoft entirely quief- 
cent; partly from the wound in it, which, likesa 
rent'in a bladder, prevents it being inflated, and part- 
ly from the oppréffion of thesair within that cavity, 
where there fhould be a vacuum ‘to’ caufe its diften- 
tion; fo that in: the firft infpiration,: air is drawn 
in through the wounded lung, in the next infpiration 
it is breathed out through the wound of the thorax : 

Every new infpiration draws more air from the wound- 
ed lung, and every new expiration drives more. air 
out into the cellular fubftance ; there is no further 
outlet for the air, which makes its way forwards,. un-~ 


dermining the common {kin with wonderful rapidity; . 


fo that the emphyfematous crackling tumor appears, 
firft} over the broken rib; then extends over the 
whole cheft, (opprefling the breathing,) then over the 
~ neck and face, filling particularly the eye-lids, fo that 
the eyes ‘are abfolutely clofed; then over the belly ; 
then down the thighs; the: private. parts are “at 
laft enormoufly fwelled ;\ and no part efcapes. this 
tumor, except the: palms of the hands, and the foles 
of the feet : 
out fromthe wound of the lungs, and -driven un- 
der the fkin; the patient is every moment more and 
more oppreffed ; till at! laft the breathing is quite 
interrupted, the nia flags, the extremities grow cold, 

ae and 


more’ air is every moment drawn 


ER 
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and the patient if he be. not. reltevedl bys fome = 
sa mu dies 2: ae: 

L'The dada at this: ee if ti may ~ eisai | 
to Sela fo bold. a thing, ‘is. quite mifunderftood 5 and it | 
happens very ftrangely, that the moft palpable blun- 
ders are ‘to be found in the writings of thofe:who are 
looked up. to'as oracles on this point, and: who boatt of 
their difcoveries, and claim’ them as their own, with an 
eagerhefs which would imply fomething very impor- 
tant.’ But perhaps the eafieft formiin which [ can — 
deliver this'queftion to you is,.by explaining: firft in 
my own way the real condition of a wounded lung. :: 
"Phe moment that the lungs are wounded: they fall 
down, and continue in this..collapfed flate until the 
wound heals, which it does in the courfe of a very few 
days. From that moment the ufe of the »wounded 
lobe is loft, fo that if the wound be in the right: fide 
of the lungs, the breathing is performed only by the 
left, only half the quantity of air is infpired, and the 
‘breathing is difficult: But, this collapfed ftate of the 
lungs, which cannot be remedied, which munft inevita- 
bly continue at leaft for afew days, while it isa caule 
of diftrefs; ‘is at the fame time a chief means of fafety. 
When the lungs are unfolded, their veflels have their 
full diameter, they hold their full proportion of blood, 
and if, after being wounded, the lungs could continue 
dilating at every refpiration, their wounded -veffels 
would throw out much blood; but the moment that 
they are wounded, they fall’down to the: back bone, — 
they continue in this’collapfed ftate, and can no more 
be filled than a torn bladder can be inflated; and 

u | moreover 


(le ait nw 
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moreover, they are oppreffed by the thorax being fill- 
ed within with blood. or air, and:this collapfed condi- 
tion of the lungs prevents niuch lofs of blood «: ‘bhere 
is lefs blood thrown out into the cavity of the thorax 
to opprefs the lungs, and there is alfo lefs thrown in- 
to the bronchea, which is ftill a more dangerous kind 
of bleeding, fince: it threatens fuffoeation,: not only by 
filling the wounded lung with bho but sie affedin ng 
both fides of the lungs. 

If the lungs, when wounded, were to continue im 
perpetual motion, I do not know how we fhould 
expe acure; for the air would be: continually 
fireaming through the wound, and the wound it- 
felf, alternately dilating and contracting like that in 


an artery, could not heal. But as the wounded lung 


- 


lies ina collapfed ftate, the edges of the wound are in 
contaG with each other: There is, as we find by dif- 
fetion, a flight effafion of blood, a degree of livor, 
a {welling, thickening and ‘inflammation round the 
wound, and thus, in two days, the wound heals. It 
is healed partly by adhefion, partly by ‘this thicken- 
ing of the cellular fubftance round its edges; and 
thus the lang becomes once more entire, and its func- 
tion is reftored. | 
"The blatt of air from a wound in the thorax, is 
eften fo ftrong, that at-every breath it willextinguifh 


a candle, and rufhes. with confiderable® noife. - This 


ftrong blaft of air, fo far from being a fign of wound- 
ed. lungs, is often ftrongeft when the lungs are abfo- 
lutely entire; it is a fign of a free and open wound 


‘in the thorax, but by no means of wounded lungs; 


for 
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for whether the lung be or be not wounded, the air 
enters fo freely by the outward wound that there is no 
vacuum formed to give thein play, and therefore they 
fall down and lie collapfed. till the outward. wound 
heal. The thorax. therefore has nothing to do with 
the lungs, but is like a pair of bellows, having a large 
air-hole, which admits the air every. time. the. breaft 
rifes ; and when the breaft falls again, that fecond mo- 
tion blows it out. The air is alternately drawn in, 
and thrown. out: at. every oref{piration, withoa:ftrong 
blaft; but whatever air iffues through the:wound, had 
been drawn in by the wound;:and had. never: paffed 
through the lungs : There-is‘no vacuum to move the 
lungs. The lungs, whether they be entire or whether 
they be wounded, always lie collapfed. 

_ -That:the lung of one fide which remains unhurt, 
is fufficient to fupport-the fyftem, we learn.from va- 
rious accidents,: From thofe cafes in which, either ow- 
ing ‘to the incifions made; bythe. furgeon, or to the 
nature of the.,wound, the cheft has lain. quite open, 
and the lung on that fide quité.collapfed,..and where 
the -patient -has.- yet. lived: in tolerable eafe in the 
-mean while, and recovered. perfectly in the end. We 
Jearn it alfo from cafes of emphyfema,. where the 
lungs..are-oppreffed with air, and from! cafes-of em- 
pyema or'pus, within the cavity of the cheft, <ob- 
{tructing the expanfion of the lungs; and efpecially 
we are fure of it from the very gradual decay of thofe 
who die with large. fuppurations within the cheft, in 
whom we find, after death, that on one: fide there 

| | _ semains 
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femains nothing but one {mall knob or tubercle of the 
lungs *, 

That the breathing fhould be eafier in a free and 
open wound of the cheft than in a punctured wound, 
cor that in the cafe of a punctured wound, the patient. — 
fhould be relieved by a free incifion, no one needs won- 
der ; for, in a pun@ured wound, there is no way for 
the blood or air to efcape from the thorax, while yet 
at every ftroke of refpiration more and more blood 
and air is drawn out from the lungs, till at laft 
the blood, and efpecially the air, are fo condenfed, 
that they not only opprefs that fide of the lungs, 
but by hindering the free play of the diaphragm, 
and loading the mediaftinum, they opprefs alfo the 
other lung, until at laft the breathing, every moment 
more oppreffed, falls lower and lower ; the pulfe alfo — 
finks in the fame proportion; the extremities grow 
cold; cold fweat bedews the forehead; and after 
great tofling, and undefcribable anxieties, the patient 
dies: But ida free and open wound, or when we 
make a free and open incifion to relieve this diftrefs, 
we relieve not the opprefled and wounded fide, but 

G the 


# Seétione fufcepta dexttum pectoris cavum invenimus pure 
#ppletum tenul, viridefcente, materia copiofa alba, quafi feba- 
tea dorfum imprimis et diaphragma verfus mixto, que a pul- 
mone fuppurato produéta videbatur. Pulmonis vero ne vEs- 
T1G10 quidem reperto, afperam arteriam inveltigantes illamque 
ad bronchiorum divifionem perfequentes in mediaftinum hanc 
abire con{fpiciebamus. KorLrey, de Empyemete abfervatio, 


p. 135. 136. 
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the found fide of the lungs, and all goes on tolerably 
well, till the incifion heals, and the fundtion of the 
wounded lung is reftored. 

If this reafoning be juft, then, inftead of trying to 
get out the air, or hoping to reftore the office of the 
lungs, we fhould wifh the lungs to he in this collapfed 
ftate ; it is the beft fecurity againft dangerous bleed- 
ing, their evolution is not abfolutely neceffary for 
the patient’s breathing, their continuing in this col- 
lapfed flate is the fureft means of healing the wounds 
in them. © In fhort, this collapfed flate of the lungs 1s 
one of thofe happy accidents, infeparable from the 
conftitution of the part, which fo obvioufly: facilitates 
_ the cure, that’ we attribute it to a — and fixed 
defign of nature. 

How impoffible it. muft be to raife the wounded 
Jung, and to renew its function, 1 think T fhall now 
very ealily explain, demonftrating to you at the fame 
time, that thofe who have intended ‘this’ effe@ “by 
their free incilions, had not founded ‘their difcoveries 
as they have prematurely called them, on good prin- 
ciples; for Bromfield writes very ignorantly in that 

chapter, where he tries to claim the-invention from 

Hewfon. Hewfon again is as vain of this trifle as if 
he were not rich in difcoveries really honourable ; 
end Mr Benjamin Bell, the moft excufable of all, 
follows them in the humble labour of gleaning and 
gathering up their miftakes. ; 

Firft then, Mr Bromfield tells us, with great confi- 
dence in his own opinion, and great {corn of all-o- 
thers, “ That the wound of the lungs being afcer- 

tained, 
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tained, one ‘wouLp not imagine that any perfon, 
fkilled in the true caufe of the complaint, and in 
the danger, with a thorough knowledge of the 
parts, could be at a lofs for an attempt ¢o relieve ; 
for in eafeian opening is made between the ribs, 
and ‘a canula introduced, whofe diameter is larger 
than the wound of the lungs, the ‘air will be forced 
out ‘as’ faft’ as it efcapes from the lungs, therefore 
the lungs will have room for their expanjion, and the 
danger of fuffocation will be removed ; and when 
once'the wound of the lungs is agglutinated, and 
the canula withdrawn, ‘the external opening will 
be healed without any difficulty*.” ‘The notion 
of the thorax being exhaufted of air,’ before, accord- 
ing to the author’s expreffion, the wound of the lungs 
is agglutinated, is curious. The expreilion, “ the 
«lungs having room for their expantion,” is fill 
more curious; but if any one fhould doubt whether 
the author ‘could intend to fay fo foolifh a thing, as 
that the lungs, not being oppofed, will dilate of their 
own accord, let iim turn over to the next page, 
where he will find a remark, coupled with a fact, 
which is mot curious, wz.“ LTremember’a fimilar 
happy effet, in accelerating the cure in a fimilar 
‘cafe by the PATIENT’S PLAYING on the HAUTBOY, 
which, keeping the lungs forcibly diftended for a 
long while together, kept the pleura clofer to the 
ribs, fo that the union of the feparated parts, (viz. 
of the pleura and ribs), was moft likely lorie ef- 
fected than if he had trufted to the ordinary Bares 
. trons.” 


The 


* Page gI. 
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The celebrated Mr Hewfon hardly reafons more 
correctly than his competitor Mr Bromfield*, who fo 
kindly permitted him to make himfelf known to the 
Society. ‘It is natural,’’ fays Mr Hewfon, “ to fup- 
pole, that the wound of the pleura and intercoftals 
may fometimes be too {mall to fuffer the air to get 
readily out into the cellular membrane, and to in- 
flate it, but may confine a part of it in the cavity of 
the thorax, fo as to comprefs the lungs, PREVENT — 
THEIR EXPANSION, and caufe the fame fymptoms of 
tightnefs of the cheft, quick breathing, and fenfe of © 
fuffocation which water does,’’ p. 374. Through 
all his paper we find him, in {peaking of oppreflion of 
the lungs, referring only to that fide which is wound- 
ed. He never once mentions the oppreflion of the 
diaphragm, or the preflure on the mediaftinum, nor 
does he in any fhape hint to us the oppreffion upon 
the lung which is found; and, in the paffage which I 
have juft quoted, he fays, that ‘‘ the air within the 
thorax prevents the expanfion of the lungs ;” and, 
in directing how the incifion is to be made, he ad- 
viles, that it be fmall, rather than large, ‘* for pene- 
trating wounds of the«cheft are inconvenient, on 

account 


¥ Mr Bromfield fays very candidly, “ Though I fhould have 
been forry to have prevented Mr Hewfon’s making him- 
felf known to the Society, by a remark which he thought 
new,” &c.; but Mr Hewfon had many ways of making 
himfelf known to the Society, which Mr Bromfield had nothing — 
to do with: He was among the number of thofe who thared 
3 the merit of that moft beautiful gf all difcoveries, the Lympha- 
tic Syftem. | 
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account of the air’s entering by the aperture in 
fuch quantities as to prevent the expanfion of the 
lungs.” The tendency of ‘all this is very plain, 
but it is only in the writings of Mr Benjamin Bell, 
who has been bufied in collecting faults from all other 
authors, that one.can have a perfect abftract of this 
opinion, which all of them had fome faint notions of, 
but which he alone has obtained in perfection. He 
fays*, ‘ In the chapter above alluded to we have 
mentioned different methods of expelling the air 
from the furface of the Jungs, but the fimpleft and 
eafieft is this: While the wound yet remains open, 
let the patient, in a flow gradual manner, make a 
full insprRATION, by which a confiderable quan- 
tity of the colle@ed air will be difcharged {- 
This being done, the fkin muft be inftantly drawn. 
aver the sore, fo as to cover it completely during 
EXPIRATION 3. and if the wound be moderately O- 
| pened 

* P. 207. 


+ My reader, although he fhould be the merett Tyro in phi- 
lofophy, will know, that when a man infpires with 2 wound of 
his thorax, if that wound be larger than the trachea belonging 
to that fide of the lungs, thongh he may by INSPIRING draw 
air into the cheft by the open waund, he can throw none out; 
in fhort, infpiration muft always draw in air, both by the open- 
ing of the cheft, and by the opening of the trachea, and expira- 
tion mutt blow it out if it will go. Insriratron and EXPIRA~ 
tion are the fame with regard to the opening of any wound, 
that they are with regard to the trachea, therefore Mr Bell 
has juft repeated a boy’s leffon with a boy’s fault in it, calling 
infpiration expiration, and expiration infpiration. 


ie’ 
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pened during INsPirRATION, the whole quantity will 
be foon expelled.” This receipt -for: expelling: air 


from the lungs, comes very naturally from the author, 
by whom we jare told, inthe chapter alluded to, 
_“ that when a:violent: exertion in coughing, crying 
or laughing ‘has’ produced. it, (vz. burfting of the 
lungs) the particular “feat of the complaint will, in 
general, be pointed out by fome degree of pain in 
the, part where: the rupture of the external cover- 
ings of the lungs have occurred.” oinSsii 

Now, whatever: intereft ‘this Ariba may’ Have in 
perfuading his reader that laughing is dangerous, 
and that. the: lungs may be!:burft by immoderate 
laughing, I-cannot, forbear, withing, that he had fa- 


tisfied us fo. far, as to have mentioned at leaft one ac-_ 


crdent or fact of this kind... ) isd 
«The other means which we with to propofe (fays 
Mr Bell). forndrawing off:air from the thorax, is 


Suction: An exhaufting fyringe may be fitted with 


fuch a mouth, of ivory or metal, as will allow it to. 
be clofely applied over the orifice in the pleura.’’ 
And again he-fays, That “as much diftrefs has, on 
fome occations,’ enfued from both cavities” of “the 


cheft being at the fame time laid ‘Open, it ought | 


mever {6 be- “attempted. * And the reafon given for 
thele i inconveniencies, and the kind of danger that is 
apprehended, is not that the lungs of both fides 
would collapfe, and breathing ceafe, and the man die; 
but it is this, that.the two.eavities of the cheft being. 
laid open at once, and: the air being admitted into 

both 
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both cavities at once, both cavities would inflame at 
once, and that would produce ** mucH DISTRESS.” 
That it might produce much’ diftrefs among his 
friends, I will readily allow ; but as for the patient’s 
own immediate diftrefs, that, I believe, would be foon 
over, and there would be little time for relieving him 
by fucking up the ‘air, with an elaftic gum ssa 
from “the furface of the lungs.” ; 
But the ferious and plain conclufion is this, that chi 
lungs. will continue giving out air till they heal that. 
while they are giving out air, they muft lie collapfed ; 
‘that it is not defirable that they fhould be moved, for 
their lying unmoved is the beft fecurity againft: bleed- 
ing, and the fureft way of making the’ wound of the 
lungs heal: And ftill further, we. cannot, if we would, 
raife the wounded lung, nor renew its function; it is 
rent fo that it cannot be inflated; it is oppreffed with 
air if the cheft be clofe,’ or if the cheft be open, the 
air paffes in fo freely that no vacuum can be formed to 
Move the iungs; and as for infpiration emptying, 
and expiration filling the breaft, it could never have 
been fpoken of but. by a perfon’ who could talk 
about the lungs being burft*with laughing. The 
incifions which have been fo much commended, 
are ufeful, not by raifing the wounded lung, cr 
fenewing its function, for that’ attempt is abfurd 
in all refpe@s; itis needlefs, becaufe though a 
man does not live fo eafily, yet he does live, and 
does well with one lung’only (1 mean breathing only 
with the lungs of the one fide) till his cure be com- 
pleted : 
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pleted: It is impoffible to accomplifh it, becaufe the 
wounded lungs being ftill open, the matter, air, or 
blood, iffuing from that wound, fills the thorax, and 
prevents a vacuum: It is ufelets alfo; for it is, as IL 
conceive, defireable, that the lung fhould lie collapfed. 
and quiet till the wound in it heal; and, therefore,. 
thofe free incifions, which I approve of as much as: 
Mr Hewfon could do, are ufeful only where the break 
is much oppreffed with accumulated blood or air; and! 
the incifion which lets out that blood or air, alfo lays: 
open the thorax fo as to let in the air freely, fo 
that this free incifion ferves at once two good pur- 
pofes ; it makes the wounded lungs collapfe entirely, 
and fets the lungs of the found fide quite free. | 
The practice then, in the cafe of emphyfema, fhould 
be this: 1/f, Upon obferving the crackling tumor be-. 
ginning to form itfelf over a fractured rib, you fhould 
make fmall punctures with the point of a lancet, as in 
bleeding ; and if the point be ftruck deep enough, the 
air will rufh out audibly. But, as this air was in the 
thorax before it came into the cellular fubftance, it is 
plain that the thorax is {till full, and that the lung of 
that fide is already collapfed and ufelefs, and muft con-. 
tinue fo: The purpofe therefore of making thefe feari-. 
fications, and efpecially of making them fo near the 
fractured part is, not to relieve the lungs, but merely 
to prevent the air {preading wider beneath the {kin. 
2d, If before you arrive, the air fhall have {pread to 
very remote parts of the body. as to the ferotum, and 
down the thighs, it will be eafier to make {mall pune- 
tures: 
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tures in thofe parts, to let out the air diredtly, than to 
prefs it along the whole body till you bring it up to 
the punctures which you may have made on the cheft 

ever the broken rib. 
3dly, Tf, notwithfanding your free punctures, and 
your preffing out the air in this way, you fhould find 
by the oppreffion, that either air or blood are accu- 
mulating within the cavity of the thorax, fo as to op- 
prefs, not the wotinded lung only, which was of 
courfe collapfed and ufelefs from the firft, but fo as 
to opprefs alfo the diaphragm, and through the dia- 
phragm to affect the found lung; then a freer inci- 
(ion muft be made through the fkin and mufcles, and 
a {mall incifion made delicately, into the thorax to 
let out the confined air or blood. : 
atbly, If it be a gun-fhot wound, it will happen 
mote frequently in that than in dlmoft any other, 
that the wound of the lungs will heal very eafily; - 
for though theré. be at the firtt a bleeding from the 
wound, and an emphyfematous tumor, a bloody 
foam at the mouth, a rattling breath, arid apparent 
danger of fuffocation; yet thefe very alarming appear-. 
ances foon change: For ina gun-fhot wound there is, 
from the bluntnefs of the ball, a fort of laceration, 
‘attended with an immediate fwelling of the wound 
in the lungs; there is an effufion of blood, or an ec- 
chy mofis all round that wound ; the wound of the lung 
{wells and clofes ; the lung is capable in fome degree of 
inflation ; the rifing of the lung keeps the wound of the 
thorax and the intérnal wound of the lungs fo in con- 
tad, that they foon adhere. This therefore is a bufineis 
D which 
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which we fhould not meddle with nor interrupt: If. 
emphyfema extend rapidly from both the bullet- 
holes, then we may find it requifite to dilate them; 
or if there be broken ribs, we may chufe to get the 
iplinters away: Butif there be but a fimple wound, no 
broken rib, no emphyfema, little difficulty of breath- 
ing, and little {pitting of blood, we fhould fimply 
lay a piece of feraped lint upon each wound, put a 
gentle roller round the body, bleed the patient, and 
lay him quiet: for it has often happened, that a man 
thus fhot through the lungs, from being apparently in 
the moft imminent danger, has been reftored in a. 
fortnight to the moft perfect health. 


IV. Of ExtraGing the Splinters of Fra@ured Ribs, 
Pieces of Cloth, Balls, or other foreign Bodies. 


Our moft immediate duty is, to relieve the oppref- 
fion of the lungs, by getting out the air and the blood, 
and next to enlarge the wound, and take away the 
{plinters of fractured bone. ? 

If a ball have broken the rib, the pieces of the 
bone will be eafily felt with the point of the finger ; 
the incifions fhould therefore be made fuch as to ad- 
mit the finger eafily, and to fet all the fplinters free; 
the {plinters of bone may be picked away with the 
points of the fingers, or loofened with drefling for- 
ceps; the fingers fhould be put in to feel the courfe 
of the ball, or the damage it may have done - 3 and 
you fhould not at the firft dreffing believe your work 


entirely 
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entirely done ; more fplinters may be flicking even in 
the fubftance of the lungs, fupporting the fuppura- 
tion, and caufing a very pungent pain, and (juft as in 
a fractured fcull) you fhould be continually upon the 
watch to cbferve whether there yet remains any de- 
preffed bones injuring the lungs, and fhould endea- 
vour in your daily dreflings to féel them and to pick 
them out *, : 

Befides the fplinters of ribs, there are pieces of 
the clothes to be accounted for, as alfo the ball when 
it does not pafs through. If there be a piece of any 
of the clothes wanting, as of the waiftcoat, and if 
there be a profufe fuppuration and increafing pain, it 
proceeds moft likely from that very piece of cloth 
having been carried in by the ball. In this cafe, we 
ee put in the finger or a long probe to fearch for _ 

; but it is by no means likely that it will be feen 
si the flux of matter wath it (after long danger and 
fuffering) towards the wound. Yet we can in fome 
degree imitate this operation of nature; for a mild 
injeCtion of tepid milk and water, thrown through 
the thorax with a rapid ftream, will at leaf {weep 
the thorax clean of grumous blood, and if pra@ifed 
frequently at the time of drefling, will (if aflifted by 
a proper pofture) bring any pioss of cloth to spciraes 
itfelf at the wound. 

As 

* The introducing the point of the little finger, or of the fore : 
finger, according to the fize of the wound, does not interfere in 
any degree with our intention of clofing the wound with a com- 
prefs ; for the finger fhould always be introduced gently, and 
this way of probing fhould never be repeated, unlefs when we 
are fenfible of there being many fplinters of bone. 
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As for the ball itfelf, if it be loft in the thorax, it 18 
itrecoverably loft; and no method that we can .con- 
trive will enable us either to find or to extract it ; 
The matter cannot raife it towards the, wound ; it will 
fall downwards upon the diaphragm, and either fettle 
itfelf, forming a fac there, or canfe a fuppuration ; 
and when an empyema is formed, the incifion which 
lets the matter out will alfo allow the ball to drop. 


VY. Of Supporting the Patient under the Profufe Sup- 
purations. 


The dangers of profufe fuppuration are next to be 
apprehended ; for it very frequently happens, that 
after a wound, and incifions like thefe, not only the 
dreflings, but the very bed are drenched with matter, 
which, together with fever, cough, and violent pain, 
foon exhauft the patient. The firft danger of fuffocation 
is now over; the bloody expectoration has ceafed ; 
the ftrength is reduced to the very loweft ebb, more,, 
it fhould feem, by our bleedings than by the wound ; 
and we are bound by every motive to fupport the 
patient through what remains of the cure. Now, as 
the cough 1s not to be appeafed by bleeding, we give 
large opiates to quiet it and to procure fleep; we give 
bark to keep up the fuppuration kindly, and to make 
the wound heal ; and we try to fupport the patient’s 
ftrength by aise eafy of digeftion, and efpecially by 
foups, Jellies, and a diet of milk. 


if 
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If it fhould unfortunately happen, that the wound 
clofes while all is not found within, the formation of 
matter will be foretold by fhiverings; the actual for- 
mation of it will be proved (as in any other abfcels); 
by the ceflation of fever, and abatement of the pain ; 
and, when it is fully formed, it will be felt by a 
weight upon the diaphragm, and anxious and diffi- 
cult breathing; and thefe figns will increafe with the 
quantity of the matter, till at laft the matter can be 
felt by the patient himfelf, dafhing within as he moves; 
The furgeon can difcover it by ftriking gently with 
his hand, and then alfo the patient will diftinétly per- 
ceive, that he cannot fleep but on the affe@ted fide. 
When all thefe figns appear, the operation of cut- 
ting the fide fhould be boldly done, it will give a 
temporary relief, delightful to the patient, after that 
kind of anxiety and fuffering, which is the moft di- 
ftrefling of all to bear. Sometimes, no doubt, in this 
cafe we can accomplifh a cure, but too often the pa- 
tient, exhaufted with the evening heétic and profufe 
flow of matter, foon dies: he waltes away as in a con- 
fumption, and a few weeks clofe the fcene. _ 

Thus have I confidered the feveral points of prac- 
tice, fhewing you how to prevent {uffocation, 
and to ftop the bleedings in the lungs by profufe 
bleeding from the atm; how to get out extrava- 
fated blood, which lies oppreffing the lungs, by enlar- 
ging the old incifions, or making new ones, and in- 
troducing a tube ; and how, by tying the intercoftal 
artery, to ftop that fource of blood ; how to difpel 
the air of the general emphyfema_ by flighter punc- 

tures, 
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tures, and when to make freer incifions in order 
to relieve the lungs. I have taught you how to pick. 
away fractured bones; get out pieces of ‘cloth; how 
to diftinguith fuppuration, and to perform the opera- 
tion of emphyema, and how to fupport your patient 
under the vaft difcharge. ce . 

But I have been accuftomed to add to this kind of 
general leffon a particular reprefentation, as if of an 
individual patient lying wounded, fufferin g the agonies, 
and ftruggling through the dangers of his wound, and 
happily in the-prefent inftance this manner of fum- 
ming up the whole fubje@, makes a very fhort and 
fimple tale, not uninftruGive, 

Suppofe, then, that you are brought to a man, whe, 
being fhot through the breatt, is ftruggling for breath, 
and likely to die—you know that the great danger is 
from blood thrown into the cells of the lungs—you fee 
him in danger of this fuffocation; you know it by his 
high breathing, and by the bloody foam which iffues con- 
tinually from his mouth ; you know that the only chance 
of reftraining the blood is by bleeding in the arm, and 
you bleed him freely upon the {fpot. Then, in the 
courfe of a few hours, the emphyfema appears, which 
blows up the wound, extending along the breaft, and 
increafing in fize with a rapidity which aftonifhes and 
alarms the patient—you then fearify, or rather punc- 
ture the wound, and prefs out the ait ; but if the lungs 
become every moment more and mote opprefled, you 
dilate the wound, fo as to lay the cheft in a manner — 
open, leaving fo free an exit for the air that the em- 
phyfema cannot form again, nor the lung be again 

oppreffed. 
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opprefled. This free incifion admits your finger ; 
you feel for {fplinters of bone and pick them away 3 
if the intercoftal artery bleed, you fecure it; if 
there be blood filling the thorax, which has come 
perhaps from the lungs, you get it out by chan-. 
ging the pofture of the patient, or by the help 
of a tube, and then you lay a piece of oiled lint 
within the lips of the wound; apply a large poul- 
tice over all, and fo compofe your patient to reft. At 
the next time of vifiting, you find him again labour- 
ing in his breathing; he has had a pungent pain in 
his breaft, which indicates fome fplinter of bone ftill 
pricking the pleura or lungs, and fo at every drefling 
you let out blood, and when warned by pain, you al- 
ways feel with your finger for {fplinters of bone: On 
the firft day pure blood is difcharged, and it runs 
freely : On the fecond day ftill there is emptied from 
the thorax perhaps a pound of warm blood’ mixed 
with clots: On the third day the blood is ferous ; 
and on the fourth, fifth, and fixth days, the bloody 
tinge difappears; pure ferum fucceeds to it, and pus 
again fucceeds to the ferum, till there is eftablifhed 
at laft a regular purulent difcharge. 
_ From the sth day the patient grows eafier; from 
the sth to the roth day, the bloody expectoration 
gradually decreafes, till at laft it ceafes altogether 3. 
from the 1cth to the 20th day, the difcharge from the 
breaft decreafes flowly, ceafes at lafl, and allows the 
wound to clofe. But many interruptions will often 
crofs you; the fuppuration often flows in a continued 
fiream, and waftes the patient ; the fever often rifes 
unexpectedly, 
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unexpectedly, with difficult breathing, oppreffed 
lungs, and a profufe difcharge: Sometimes you will 


find this accounted for by the irregularities of the 


patient; but if fuch fymptoms return from time td 
time, or if there be a profufe difcharge, without any 
obvious caufe, you muft renew your fearch for foreign 
bodies with all poflible diligence; you {ee that the 
ball has gone fairly through; you think that the 
fplinters of ribs which you have drawn away, fully 
account for the fize of the hole which you feel ; ftill, 
perhaps, you may be fortunate enough to difcover one 
remaining fplinter, which, however fmall, may have 
been the caufe of all this diftrefs, or by wafhing ont 
the thorax with milk and water, from time to tiine, 
(which you need not fear to do, when you know it to 
be full of grammous blood, or acrid pus, ) you may get 


away a piece perhaps of the waiftcoat, upon whicli 


the wound will quickly heal. Thus, by care and pru-— 


dence, and a continual attention to the fymptoms, 
and to the wound, you will have the happinefs of 
bringing your patient fafe through all his dangers and 
fufferings ; thus the ways of nature and good fen{u 
are fo plain and eafy, that nothing but a ftrange de- 
fire of wandering into whimfical and artificial prac- 
tices can carry one afide from fo direct a line. 

But that you may have warnings as well’as exam< 
ples, (and warnings are often of greater value than 
the beft examples,) I fhall next prefent you, not with 


this fictitious reprefentation of an eafy cure, but the 


real hiftory of a cafe which I boldly hold up to yout 
as an inftance of the very worft practice. I fay boldly, 


becaute 
I 
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becaufe I am venturing to criticife the practice of one 
of the firft furgeons in France,—a_ practice acknow- 
ledged by the Academy of Surgery, and fo, by impli- 
cation, approved by all the furgeons of France.—I do. 
not fingle out this cafe through mere wantonnefs, but 
becaufe I think it really dangerous ;—and when I fhall 
have compared the bad practice, or what | think the 
bad practice, with the good, your judgment will be fet- 
tled in one important point, fo that you fhall not need 
to pin your faith upon the authority of any author, 
or number of authors.—You will then fee clearly, 
and may choofe whether you will abandon yourtelf to 
what I will call a prefumptuous interference, or rather 
hold to the fimple ways of nature ;—whether you will 
keep the wound open by main force of {etons or tents, 
or allow it to heal, if it will heal, expecting it to con- 
tinue open naturally, if there fhould be any caule why 
it fhould not heal;—for although the wound fhould 
clofe upon fome piece of cloth or fplinter of bone,— 
fuch foreign body will produce matter, the matter 
will opprefs the lungs, the oppretflion will ‘require the 
operation for empyema; and that opening will al- 
low at once the matter, and the piece of cloth, to_ 
efcape. 

An officer was seinen to Mr. Guerin guabeniéd by 
a ball, which had broken the sth rib twice, entering be- 
fore arid coming out behind. Upon putting his fingers 
intoeach of the wounds, Mr. Guerin felt many fplinters. 
of bone. He dilated both with free incifions, and took 
away many {plinters of bone. The patient coughed 
WP much blood,—his extremities were cold,—his pulfe 


BE fupprefled, 
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fuppreffed,—and_ there was fuch fear of fuffocation, 


that. Mr. Guerin could hardly be blamed for having or- 
dered three bleedings during the ‘night’; ’ bleedings 
were repeated the next day, and the cough and bloody 


expectoration being abated by the 4th day, it was plain: 


that the patient was faved for the time, and that he 
had a chance of life. . But here is the fingularity of 


the management of the cafe; Mr. Guerin, after dilat= 
ing the wounds, introduced a feton, which, of courfe,: 
went as fairly acrofs the breaft as.a bow-firing crofles: 


a bow, and this feton he continued to draw with a 


perfeverance which is truly wonderful, from the firft. 


day to the 38th day of the wound ; during all which 
time the patient’s fufferings were dedadral: “ From 
the fifth to the fifteenth day (fays Mr. Guerin), I drew 
the cord regularly ; for fitteen days the fymptoms were 


not diminithed, and in thefe fifteen days . was obliged — 


to bleed no lefs than twenty-fix.times.”” From the 
fifteenth to the twentieth, his patient was a little re- 
lieved ; from the twentieth he grew worfe, on account 
of a noe movement.of the army, being hurried on- 


ward to the city of Gand; from the twentieth to the 
thirtieth day. he grew able worle; by the thirtieth: 


day Mr. Guerin had completed the number of twenty- 
nine bleedings, having bled: his patient, by computa- 
tion, every day, with the intermiflion of one day only. 


On the thirtieth day the attendant furgeon found him- 
{elf obliged to bleed once. more; and the fymptoms- 


growing much worfe, cdnfialfaticns were called, and 
about the thirty-fecond day the feton was removed; 
on the thirty- third day the patient complained of a 

pricking 


q 
% 
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pricking pain, and they were fure fomething muft be 
wrong; they. could not feel the fplinter of bone, but 
refolved, after mature deliberation, to cut: up the fide ; 
‘and accordingly, an incifion being, made, whicl joined 
the two wounds, ‘and was feven inches long, and the 
whole thorax being now laid open, they faw betwixt 
two of the ribs-the courfe of the ball along the lungs, 
andthe groove which it had made in them... They 
- found’a piece of bone fticking in. the fubftance.of the 
lungs, and having picked it out, this dreadful wound. — 
healed kindly, and the patient was javed. 

From this cafe feveral reflections will arife, and. you 
~ are already, I hope, fo far furgeons, as to perceive that 
fome fteps of Mr. Guerin were bold and good, and 
what is ftill more, were very fuccefsful; but that the 
main ftroke of his. furgery here, viz. the feton, was 
very wrong. ; : | 

-You will notice elie in this cafe, ft, How fyesly 
you-ought to dilate every wound, more freely if there 
be fraGtured bones, and that all the fplinters cannot 
be removed at once. 2dly, You will remark how ule- 
ful the five bleedings. in twenty-four hours were, to- 
_ wards faving this patient from fuffocation; they were 
indeed the immediate means of preferving his life, 
3dly, You-will find in this cafe a ftrong proof of what 
I affirmed, that (after all that has been faid on this 
fubject) there is no great danger in expofing any ca- 
vity to the air.. 4thly, You maf remark, that where 
‘there is any very prefling danger, you ought to ven- 
ture every thing, and that the bold incifion of Mr. 

i, 2 Guerin, 
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Guerin, which laid the thorax fo freely open, did fave 


his patient’s life. | 

But, on the other fide of bie account, ftands every 
thing that relates to this foolifh feton; for, had Mr. Gue- 
rin been afked what good it was to do, 1t would have 
been difficult for him to have invented even a plaufible 
apology for a practice, which, if it was not doing good, 
could not fail to do harm.’ Was this feton neceflary 
for keeping the wound open? No, furely ; for the 
wound could not have clofed while it was irritated 
and kept in fuppuration by fplinters of bone, and a 
piece of cloth within the breaft. Was it to draw the 
piece of cloth out? Surely, in the courfe of twenty 
days, a piece of cloth would have had fome chance at 
leat of being floated towards the wound, either by the 
natural flux of the matter, or by the help of a mild in- 
jection. Was it ufeful in fuppurating the difcharge? 
This would have been a fore queftion for Mr. Guerin ; 
for it fupported the fuppuration only by inflaming the 
cheft; and where inflammation of the cheft, or high 
cough, or bloody expectoration, or a profule difcharge, 
were the chief dangers, a great feton could hardly be 
a comfortable inmate in the breaft. I think one might 
very boldly promife to produce bloody expectoration 
and terrible cough, profufe fuppurations and oppref- 
. fion, to any degree, by drawing fuch a cord acrofs a 

found thorax. 

And it would be a forer queftion fill to afk, His 


did this gentleman never feel this pricking piece of 


bone till the thirty-eighth day ; did it firike or dart 
into his lungs only on that particular day? I fear the 
4 realon 
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veafon of his not feeling it before, is but too plain ; the 
pain of drawing this harfh feton acrofs the cheft was 
- fach, that it deadened every leffer pain, and he could 
not feel the trifling pricking of a bone till his greater 
fufferings from the cord were allayed. [jon 
In fhort, Mr. Guerin paffes a great ftrap of coarle 
linen acrofs the cavity of the cheit, and when it caufes 
high inflammation, he thinks to fabdue it by bieed- 
ing;—when Mr. Guerin continued for thirty days 
drawing a coarfe feton through the breaft every 
morning, and bleeding for the cough every night ; 
what did he do, but raife inflammation with his left 
hand, to fhow how well he could fabdue, it: with the 
right ? With this warning, which I am fure you will, 
underftand in its true meaning, I fhall conclude my 
ebfervations upon wounds of the cheft. But in leav- 
ing this fubje@t, I cannot refrain from reprefenting to 
you, how clofe the connection is between good prac- 
tice, and the knowledge of parts. To an ignorant man 
all is wonderful,—to a well inftructed man every thing 
is plain and eafy ; nothing pafling within the patient, 
but what he calculates, —forfees,—prevents,—knowing 
both the dangers, and the fafety of the cafe. If the 
patient {pits blood, he fears a wound of the lungs ;—if 
there be an emphyfema, he is fure of it ;—if his patient 
be oppreffed, he fears leit there be blood within the 
cheft ; and when he puts in his finger, he is fure of it, 
and relieves it ;—if there be fharp pains, he thinks fome 
pieces of bone are flicking in the fide ; and by fearch- 
ing for thefe alfo he gives relief ;—if there be a violent 
- cough, heapprehends inflammation ;—if cou ghcontinue, 
with 
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with rifing pain, he is fure that inflammation is begun 
if, with cough and pain increafing, the patient is daily - 
more oppreffed, he is fure the inflammation is then 
‘running dangeroufly high, and that his bleedings can-— 
not keep it down ;—if the patient be attacked with 
enh he forefees matter ;—if evening hectic come 

, his fufpicions are confirmed ;—if the breathing 
pare daily more oppreffed, he is fure of matter ;— 
when the patient refts only on_ the left fide, he is fure — 
that the left fide is full of pus; and having traced — 
by fymptoms only up to this ftage, he ftrikes gently 
upon the thorax, and hears the matter dafhing within ; 
—and thus, through all the flages of this particular 
wound, the man of real knowledge fees clearly Seca 
thing that is going on within. 


D I S- 


SS 


DISCOURSE IL. 
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You would obferve, at our laft meeting, that I had 
begun to reprefent to you the abfurdity of pafling fe- 
tons acrofs the thefax. You will, perhaps, remember 
my late promife of explaining this matter more fully ; 
and I would not difappoint you of any explanation, 
that might be either interefting or amufing to you; 
- but, more efpecially, if fuch explanation concerned any | 
great queftion, or could give you more determined no- 
tions, and a freer reliance upon your own judgment, 
in the affairs of practice; and I am perfuaded, that 
this will really be the effect of laying before you a 

fhort hiftory of fetons and tents. 
Formerly, in {peaking of fetons, I obferved, that for 
medicines to be introduced upon fetons, one could 
conceive many which might be hurtful, but none that 
could be ufeful; and, as for promoting: the pus and 
fhaking 
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fhaking the bones, they would furely promote pus, juit 
as fplinters or balls would do; and they would fhake 
many bones which fhould not have been loofened. Yet 
thefe are the beft reafons that the French furgeons 
have been able to aflign; and thefe have been affign-_ 
ed only, becaufe' they had fill a hankering after a 
practice, which had been handed down to them by 
their fathers, but which they felt, needed this kind of 
fupport. | 
When we come to fearch into this bufinefs, we fing 
the hiftory of it to be plainly this: that as Guy de 
Chauliac, Parée, and all the older furgeons, did not 
know how to fcarify gunfhot wounds, they found thefe 
fame fetons ufeful in bringing the e{char fooner away, 
and in preferving an open wound; and as they be- 
lieved the wounds.to be poifoned, they took the op-_ 
portunity of conducting, by thefe fetons,: whatever 
acrid medicines might, according to the prevailing 
doétrines of that time, have any chance of correcting: 
the poifon. ‘This, as far as it regards the old furgeons,; 
is a full and true account of the whole matter, and is 
in no fhape deferving of greater notice. But the do- 
ings of the modern furgeons, efpecially of the French, 
deferves {ome farther attention. + 
It is curious to fee them attempting to vindicate by | 
reafon, a practice founded on fuch prejudices as thefe 3 _ 
—It is very furprifing to: obferve the cruelty and per- 
feverance with which they ufed to draw thefe cords 
through the wounded. limbs ; and when the roughnefs 
of fuch a cord, or the acrimony of the drugs conveyed: 
by it, produced a large fuppuration (however painful), 
they 
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they were delighted with fuch proofs of their fuc. 
cefs. 

We find the French furgeons pafling dhe fetons 
acrofs the thickeft parts of the limbs,-running thent 
up along the whole length of the forearm, and often, 
at the fame time, pafling them through the wrift joint, 
—loading. them withal with acrid medicines ;—no 
wonder then, that profufe fupputations and dreadful 
fwellings came on} but fiiil they continued thefé 
etuelties, till the wound healed almoift in {pite of the 
pain, or till the coming on of very dreadful pain, great 
-fuppurations, and fometimes of cofivulfions, forced 
‘them to defift from this piece of furgery, atid to draw 
out their fetons, or fometimes to cut off the limb. 

- The French efpecially, artificial im their practice; 
have been addicted to this ufe of fetons; and have, 
from ftep to ftep, become fo familiar with them, that 
they have not cotifined the ufe of them merely to flefh 
wounds, but have pailed them, as 1 lately explained to 
you, quite acrofs the thorax,—actofs the belly,-and 
through the great joints, as the knée ;-and, in wounds 
of the head, have ‘fupphed their place with long and 
flerider tents. | ee . 

When we want to fill up the fac of a hydrocele, or 
indeed to fill up the fac of any other tumor, what do 
we contrive, but either to lay it open with a large in- 
cifion, dr to run a feton throtigh it?+=to fill it with 
foie acrid injetion, or to cram it with a large tent? 
While the animal machine continues the fame, the 
pe flimuli will produce the fame effets, and a feton 

By. injection, 
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injection, or long tent, if they produce pain and int» 
flammation in the {crotum, will not be eafy in the 
cheft ; and unlefs we can ufe them in the cheft, with 
the fame intentions for which we ufe them in the hy- 
drocele, unlefs it were our defign to inflame the chet, 


and to caufe an adhefion of all the parts, we cannot — 


ufe them with any confiftency or good fenfe. 

This fimple reafoning againft fetons, is fo conclufive, 
as to be a perfect refutation of the arguments ufed in 
their fupport; and, as for the matter of fact-and ex- 
perience, I have lately, in criticifing the cafe given by 


Mr. Guerin, given you a pretty {pecimen of their — 


practice, fuch as will fet your confcience quite at eafe; 
although you fhould be careiefs enough to omit the 
feton ;—and I {elected this cafe, not becaufe it was the 
moft foolifh of many foolith doings of this kind ;— 
there are many pieces of furgery recorded as wonder- 
ful as this:—but becaufe it ftands very prominent a- 
mong the College Memoirs, and is made an autho- 
rity on this point. 

To fay that fuch patients recovered by their fetons, 
is, iN My Opinion, no more than to fay, they recover- 
ed in fpite of their fetons. It is like what happened 
to a.furgeon, who. was dabbling in the thorax with a 
piece of cauflic, which fell directly into the cavity of 
the cheft, where it caufed very large fuppurations, and 
yet the patient was faved.—The patient recovered in 
{pite of the cauftic, juft as Mr. Guerin’s patient, and 
many other poor unhappy fouls, have lived in fpite of 
‘the fetons. One would think, that people took a 
: S25 _ pleafure 


a“ 
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pleafure in paffing fetons acrofs the eyeball, the cheft, 


the knee-joint, &c. merely to make fools ftare, when 
the bufinefs might be as effectually done with an ab- 
{cefs lancet *. | ; 

While I am thus reprobating the ufe of fetons, 


furely that of the tents fhould not efcape—I know 
of no occafion in all furgery, in which tents can be 


ufeful, except in the fingle one of a narrow opening, 
which we defire to dilate, in order to get at the bot- 
tom of the wound; and where either, on account 
of fome great artery, or the fearful temper of our pa- 
tient, we dare not ufe the knife ;—there a {fponge-tent 
will force open the wound. A tent for keeping an 
old ulcer open, is a downright abfurdity, fince fuch 
an ulcer will not clofe; but, to fill a frefh wound 
with hard round tents, is juftas bad furgery, and as 
unnatural, as the pafling of a feton acrofs the wound. 

The tents alfo of the French furgeons were often as 
carelefsly managed, as they were imprudently ufed: 


—Very frequently, tents ufed in wounds of the belly 
were loft,—occafioned dangerous fuppurations, and 
- were in the end difcharged with great pain and dan- 


ger, at the diftance of many months, or even years ;— 


and not unfrequently, tents, drawn in by the back- 


fucking of the lungs, have got into the thorax, lain 
ib there . 


= Ae any one {hould with to fee the opinions of moderate au- 
thors, let him turn up the fifth volume of the Syftem of Surgery, 


written by Mr. Benjamic Bell, where ‘* Tents are EMPLOYED, pre- 
y- J ’ 


_ pared of dried fponge gentian root, and other arricuxs ; which, by 


{welling with the moifture of the fores,” &c. &c, 
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there unfulpeated, have occafioned long fuppurationg — 
and even death *. Nay,’ flill more, tents, which” 
had been ufedin dreffing wounds-of the thorax, have — 
made their way into the fubftance of the | lungs, ¢ and fo 
been coughed up. Hildanus tells of a man}, who, 

having been wounded in the breaft with a fword, had 
been long drefled with tents, had efeaped from hes- 
morrhages, difficult Breathing, and the other dangers, 


and his wound at laft healed up; but fill he conti-. 


nued fpitting pus, till one day, three months after'the ~ 


wounds had clofed, he coughed up two tents, which 


had been ufed without threads to them. 


And TFulpias 7 tells of a Damith nobleman wounded — 
in the German wars, who, after fix months of pam — 


and danger, coughed up two tents, with which ‘they 
had drefled careletsly a wound in his cheft;—and Pi- 
grai, a pupil of Pareus, tells of a foldier, who; three or 
four months after his apparent cure from a wound of 


the breait, {pit up a large piece of his rib, of confider- : 


able thicknets, and, if my notes are correct, of no lef” 


than three en lone. 
But if there. was alfo knavery in this way of ufine 


+ 


tents, that fufpicion ruins at once all authority of the — 


older furgeons ; and La Motte declares roundly, that 
there was almoft as much difhonefty as ignorance in 
this practice ; “ For I have obferved (fays La Motte), 
one of sa old mafter furgeons, in pare of Curipes a 


wound 
aay id. Ravaton, yeppr yea 


+ Obfervatio xiv. e 
t Obfery. xv. ’ 
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wound of the belly:inm:a few days, perform long inci- 
-fions, cram it with tents, and confine his patients for 
fix’ months, making a pretty hundred crowns, and 
much reputation to himtelf, out of a very itmple mat- 
ter:” fo that ignorance and folly begot this prac- 
ticé; and when it was grown up to firength, knavery 
leagued with folly, and profited as the occafion 
ferved. 

One thing more I muft fay. con cerning this old 
piece of furgery, that they were not nice about the 
materials of which their fetons or tents were made : 
for a feton they ufed in general a piece of good ftout 
tape or garter; they often took a long ftrip of Imen, | 
and named it a fyndon; and as for their tents, they 
made them out of any thing that was large enough, 
ftrong enough, and hard enough ; and La Motte, who 
had been often witnefs to thefe operations, avers, that 
they would very willingly have taken the help of a 
hammer to faften them in, if they could but have 

‘done fuch a thing fecretly or without fhame; and 

é here alfo they were quite delighted with feds pro- 
digious quantities of matter {pouting out when they 
drew their {pigot away. 

Having fettled this point, and confirmed you, [ hope, 
in your abhorrence of any thing in practice fo harfh 
and unlike the fimple ways of nature, I will return to 
my fubject of wounds of the breaft; for as yet I have 
deferibed merely the wounds of the lungs. I mutt 
alto fhow you what are to be the confequences of 
wounds in the heart, or in the diaphragm, or on the 
 outfide of the cheit. 3 Moh | 

| Me Wounds 
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Wounds in the left fide of the breaft are more dan. 
gerous than wounds in the right, on account of the 
heart’s being there ; and a wound through the left fide — 

— of the breatt, followed by faintings, difficult. breathing, 
coldneis of the extremities, fuppreflion of the pulfe, 
with great anxieties and deadly fear, are very certain 
figns that the man 1s wounded in the heart, and is 
about to die; and there is fufficient time for thefe figns 
to. appear, ae it is not always at the moment that the. 
patient dies, One man being wounded with a fword, 
the point of it cut the coronary artery, which threw 
out its blood fo flowly that it was two hours before the 
pericardium was filled with blood; and. then, after 
great anxiety, the patient died. In another foldier, 
the apex of the heart was cut with the point of a very 
Jong and flender {word ; and this foldier lived twelve 
hours, during which time, as appeared after his death, 
the heart had, at every ftroke, been lofing, a fmall ” 
quantity of blood, till it had, in twelve hours, entirely - 
filled the cheft, and then the ‘patient was luffocatede: 
and died. : 

But indeed, there is fo ladle to be done im fuch a , 
cafe, and the figns and the confequences of fuch a 
wound are fo clear, that it were a watfte of time to 
{peak longer of wounds of the heart. Wounds of the — 
diaphragm are alfo out of reach, and all that you can 
defire is to know what fort of accidents have happen- 
ed to the diaphragm ; and whether, after a wound of 
that important mufcle, the patient will live or die, 
‘Though wounds of the diaphragm are not material i i 

themfelves, 
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themfelves, yet the diaphragm can hardly be touched, 
but in mortal wounds, i. e. in wounds touching both 
cavities, viz. of the thorax and of the abdomen, where 
moft frequently the ftomach, lungs, pericardium, or 
heart, are either wounded or are foon inflamed, and fo 
drawn into difeafe. But there are fome very curious 
cafes, where the patient recovered from the prefent 
wound, and died not till fome months or years after, 
by what I may calla thoracic hernia, the bowels pafs- 
ng upwards through the diaphragm into the breaft. _ 
- Parée defcribes his difleQtion of a mafon’s boy, who 
being wounded in the breaft, died on the third day; and 
-upon opening the body, at firit fight, he thought he 
obferved a phenomenon which he could not eafily be- 
lieve; he thought the ftomach wanting; he went 
onwards fearching with particular care, until at laft he 
found the ftomach, not in the belly, but in the thorax, 
inflated with air; and he found that it had paffed up- 
wards, by the wound in the centre of the diaphragm, 
through a hole no bigger than to admit the thumb. 
_ But there follows in Pareeus, a much more iingular 
cafe, and a very interefting one: a M. d’Allon, in the 
fuit of the M. de Biron, grand majter of the artillery 
of France, was wounded before the city of Rochelle, 
by a ball, which, entering at the lower end of the 
‘fternum, paffed out again betwixt the fifth and fixth 
ribs. -This wound was, you perceive, of the moft dan- 
‘gerous nature; for it paffed clofe over the ftomach, 
which, had it been full, could not have efcaped. ‘The 
pall could not fail to wound the diaphragm,—it mutt 
alfo have pafled through the lungs, and yet he was 
4 7 cured 
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cured of his wound, but with an infirmity remainm®, 
which could not be accounted for, till after his death, 
which happened in about nine months. He was to all 
appearance cured of his wound, and apparently out of © 
all danger from any confequences of it; but ever af- 7 
ter it, he had a weakneis of the flomach, writ frequent 
cholics, and never durft make a hearty meal for fear 
of an attack. In the eighth month after his wound, 
he had a dreadful attack of this habitual cholic, of 
which, notwithftanding every exertion, he died; and 
when his body was opened by the celebrated Guill- 
meau, there was found in the cavity of the thorax, a | 
great turn of the inteftine colon, much diftended with - 
wind in the proper condition of a hernia, and much 
ftrangulated, you may fuppofe, fince it occafioned the 
patient’s death. Indeed, the hole in the diaphragm 
was fo {mail that it fcarcely permitted the point of the | 
little finger to pafs. 

Wounds of the fternum fhould not be paffed over ii 
abfolute filence, fince thefe alfo may come under your 
eare. I have formerly taught you, that when wounds | 
and fractures of the fternum caufe inflammation, and 
are followed by y a collection of pus, there is formed a 
cavity under the flernum, which did not naturally ex 
ift ; and however much the operation of trepanning, in | 
this cafe, may be queitioned in theory, the fad is, that i 
you are fometimes forced to trepan; and for this theré 
needs no better authority than that which we have 
from Galen, in his feventh book (of Difle@ions). 

A fervant of Martlus who had received a blow upont 
the breaft-bone neglected it at firft; but there appear? 

ed 
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ed in four months after, a collection of matter upon 
the fternum, which his furgeon for the time opened and 
healed; but it foon inflamed, again proceeded to ab-— 
icefs, was again opened,—but it not healing, a great 
confultation was called (and Galen, among others): 
the breaft-bone was entirely rotten, the beating of the 
heart was feen on the left fide of the difeafed fternum, 
which frightened the phyficians from undertaking his 
cure; but Galen was contented to take this upon 
himfelf: he adventured to cut the whole of the 
corrupted breaft-bone away ; the bone adhering to the 
point of the heart-cafe or pericardium, that alfo was of 
- courte cut, and the heart expofed quite bare. They de- 
{paired of curing fuch a wound, and yet the patient was’ 
in the end perfectly reftored. Here, then, we have upon 
that authority which has been always refpected, a cafe 
exceeding, in the miraculous, all that has ever been 
recorded by the patient Vander Wiel, or gathered by 
Shenkius, or any German commentator among them. 
“A man with a flow fuppuration, confined matter, a ca- 
_ rious fternum, and the heart abfolutely expofed and 
bare. | 
The fternum may be thus fairly undermined with 
matter, fo that where there is truly no natural cavity, 
a very deep one may be formed; of which we have a 
curious example recorded by La Motte, of a foldier, 
who, being wounded at the middle of the fternum with 
_ the point of a fword, felt no pain nor difficulty of 
breathing for fome time, as if it had not reached the ca- 
: yity of the cheft. La Motte bled the man, and drefled 
his wound very fimply ; but at laft the inflammation and 
| . G oppreflion 
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oppreffion did come on; and one day in lifting the 
drefling, a large glafsful of good pus {fpouted out, and 
then probing, he found that his probe went down very — 
deep into the breaft; but the matter came gradually mm 
lefs and lefs quantities, till at laft it ceafed, and the 
wound clofed. 

You perceive that I have reels gone through all 
the poflible wounds of the breaft; for I have given — 
you leffons upon wounds of the lungs, wounds of the © 
heart, wounds of the diaphragm, and wounds of the 
fternum ; but there is one thing I am much concerned. 
in obferving to you, for it will regulate the prognoftic 
that you are to make, and will alfo be a rule of fome — 
importance to you in the cure itfelf: 1t is that, in the 
firft place, you are never to pronounce any wound 
mortal unlefs it be plainly.a wound of the heart; for | 
- the recoveries which men make after the moft defpe- 
rate wounds of the lungs, are truly furprifing; and, 
next, you muft be careful to diftinguifh wounds of the 
pectoral mufcle, fhoulder, or fcapula, from wounds of 
the breaft ; for, were you not warned of this fingula- — 
rity, you would be inclined to believe that a wound 
had pafled directly acrofs the breaft, when in fa the 
ball, or weapon, had only turned round the breaft, 
and done no harm. : 


Cer teres 


I fhall now, in conclufion of this fubjeét, reduce all 
that is important into the form of aphorifms or rules, 
fhowing the feveral degrees of danger, and the feveral — 
ways of giving relief, And there is no fubject on 

which 
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which I more willingly beftow this degree of labour ; 
for this bufinefs of wounds of the breaft is important ; : 
and it might, if I fhould leave it without faying 
‘more, appear fomewhat confufed. 

ft, If the patient lies opprefled, toffing, infenfible, 
-—his face ghaftly, and his extremities cold,—his con- 
dition is very doubtful; it looks much like a wound 
of fome vefiel, near is root of the Wangs j and if fo, 
he is furely gone. | | 

adly, lf the oppreffion come on more flowly, the 
pulfe only hurried.and fluttering, and the extremities 
not fo cold, there is reafon to hope, that his wound is 
merély in the edges of the lungs; and, as it is at a di- 
ftance from the great veins and arteries, he may efcape. 

adly, If {pitting of blood, and the emphyfema, or 
windy tumor come on, unqueftionably he is wounded 
in the lungs; but that wound is not always fatal :—If 
either the blood do not flow in upon the lungs in great 
quantity, or if, by our profufe bleedings, that bloody 
exudation into the lungs can be reftrained, then he 
may be faved. 

-athly, Hf, when there is much oppreffion, we put our 
finger into the wound, let. fome blood out, and fo 
give relief, we are fure that the fuffocation proceeds 
from blood extravafated in the thorax; and that kind 
of fuffocation we know to be lefs dangerous by far 
than that proceeding from blood poured into the pro- 
per cavity or cells of the lungs, 1. e. into the air-cells, 
into which we draw the breath, and which, while they 
fhould be filled with air, are choked with blood. » 

sly: Ifa bullet paffes fairly through and through, 

G2 the 


\ 
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_ the patient is fafer: he 1s in great danger, if it ftops, 
whether within the thorax, or in the lungs; for . 
when it pafles through, as foon as we have faved him, 
by bleedings, from the firft dangers, he is faved :—But 
while it remains within the cheft, he is expofed to te- 
dious fuppurations, incurable fores, hectic, wafting 
and death; and nothing fo wearies the furgeon, or 
deprefles the patient’s hopes, as an unceafing flow of 
matter, and a fiftulous fore; nor can any thing be- 
more diftreffing to the furgeon than the feeing a pa- 
tient flipping through his hands (to ufe fo vulgar a 
phrafe), more efpecially if, during a lingering diftrefs, | 
he has thought it neceflary to f{upport the friends with 
hopes and promifes; for then it falls peculiarly on all 
concerned ;—on the furgeon, who has fuggetted, or 
allowed fuch hopes, as well as on thofe who have per-— 
mitted themfelves to be thus deceived. 

1 thall next, after what is commonly called the prog- 
nofis,_explain to you in another fet of aphorifms, 
how you fhould conduc the cure. 

1ft, I think you will not eafily forget, that fword or 
bayonet wounds, often need no dilatations ; and that 
the fecret drefling, as it was called, or fucking the 
wounds, or in plain terms, the cure, by adhefion, had 
been, in fuch cafes, attended with wonderful fuceels. 

adly; You know that gunihot wounds require dila- 
tation more particularly, from the peculiar nature of 
the wound ; and that fuch incifions muft be particu- 
larly large, when you are fenfible, that there are many 
fplinters of the ribs to be extratted ; that there are 

plecey 
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pieces of cloth driven in ;—or that there is much blood 
lying upon the diaphragm and lungs. 

3dly, You will remember, that the firft and great 
danger is that of fuffocation, from blood poured in. 
wards to the trachea, and into thé cells of the lungs ; 
—that it is your duty'to keep the patient low, and to 
drain his fyftem fo thoroughly of blood, that none {hall 
pafs towards the lungs to fuffocate him ;—and that 
there may not be blood enough in the fyftem to ferve 
as fuel for that inflammation, which, fooner or later, 
muft come on, the excefs of which is thus provided 
againit, without any particular rule. } 

4thly, The next great danger is of blood within the 
thorax, opprefling the lungs.—It may perhaps be got- 
ten out, by laying the head and fhoulders out of the 
bed, making the patient heave and ftrain for its dif- 
charge ;—but thefe are rather the attempts of lefs re- 
gular or fkilful furgeons, while a man of real {kill 
boldly puts his finger into the wound, or introduces a_ 
tube, or makes a new wound, if the firft be too high 
in the thorax ; and he makes his wound fo free as to 
have it in his power to tie the intercoftal artery eafily, 
if it be from it that this blood has come. 

sthly, The emphyfema is the fymptom the moft | 
alarming, and yet the leaft dangerous of all; it ad- 
vances fo faft, covers the cheft fo quickly, blows up, 
at laft, the neck and face, and is, withal, fo ftrange a 
fymptom, that the patient is terrified, but the furgeon 
cannot be alarmed ;_-he knows the fymptom, and how | 
trifling it is ;—{carifies the wound, prefles out the air, 

and 
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and makes the paflage for the air fo free, that it can. 
not collect again. eine 
6thly, The furgeon, never free from anxiety during 


the cure, watches the breathing, the cough, the fever, — 


and the condition of’ the wound ;—keeps an eye upon 


all thefe points at once; and when there is a pricking - 
in the fide,—when there is any aggravation of the . 


cough,—when there is an increafe of the difcharg®, in- 


{tantly his fears are excited for his patient’s fafety ;— 


he probes the wound,—feels it with his finger,—wafhes 


the thorax with an ‘injection,—is at infinite pains to 
find any little piece of bone that may be touching the 


lungs,—and tries to hook out any piece of cloth with 
his probe, or to float it towards the wound, by a mild 


and warm injection. . 

ythly, Senfible, at every turn, how flight a matter 
will irritate the pleura and lungs, he will never allow 
himfelf to do fo unnatural and cruel a thing, as to pafs 
a great cord acrofs the cheft, which is thus eafily irri- 
tated by the moft trifling piece of bone, or rag of cloth; 
but merely lays a bit of oiled caddefs gently within 
the wound, with a large emollient poultice over all, _ 

8thly, And he muft learn to play the part of furgeon 
and phyfician at once ; and very fit it is, that the man 
who is managing the wound, fhould guide the fyftem. 


——Let the furgeon then lay afide all apprehenfions, <:id — 


all theory about fevers, and commotions of the fyftem, 


to attend to the fingle duty of managing the patient’s 


ftrength,—whom he mutt bleed, in the firft inftance, 


almoft to death,—_bleeding not according to his own 


_ prudence, but according to the exigencies of the cafe. 
He 
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He muft repeat his bleedings, whenever bloody expec- 
toration returns ;~-whatever lengths that threatens to 
go, he ftill muft go before it, and prevent fuffocation, by 
draining the fyftem of blood.—He bleeds, then, in the 
firft days, not according to his diicretion, but according 
to the exigencies of the cafe, againft his will, reck- 
-oning to pay dearly for the prefent bleedings in fome . 
fate period of the cure; and when the time comes, 
in which the oppreffion is forgotten, and the danger of 
fuffocation, and the bleedings from the lungs are over, 
he begins to fupport his patient’s ftrength with opium 
and bark,—and nourifhing diet and milk ;—and then 
the ignorant friends begin to blame him for thofe very 
bleedings which really faved the patient’s life; then 
only he feels within himfelf the value of all his former . 
care of his patient; “ he is fo ftrong built up in ho- 
-nefty, that peevifh words pafs by him as the idle wind, 
which he regards not.” 


DIS. 


DISCOURSE I. — 
WOUNDS OF THE BELLY. — 


Every wound is a difeafe, and every difeafe is dif, 
ferent according to the conftitution of the parts af- 


fected, and according to the offices which the parts © 


are deftined to fulfil. In the abdomen, we find the - 


principles which explain its difeafes, very fimple and 


plain: we find the chief caufe of danger to be the _ 


tendency of the peritoneum to inflame ; we find every 
wound apt to excite this inflammation, and every in- 
flammation, however flight, apt to fpread, to extend 
itfelf over all the vifcera, and terminate in gangrene 
and death. Upon thefe grounds, we cannot but pro- 
nounce a wound of the belly to be a mortal wound. 
There area thoufand occafions on which this delicacy 


of the peritoneum may be obferved; the wound of — 
the {mall fword, and the ftab of the ftiletto, explain 


to us how quickly the peritoneum and all its contained 


4 bowels 


\ 
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bowels inflame by the moft minute wound, although 
it be almoft too {mall to be vifible on the outfide, and 
{earcely within ; for often upon diffection no inteftines 
are feen to be wounded, and no foeces have efcaped 
‘into the abdomen. In thofe who die after lithotomy, 
we find the cavity of the peritoneum univerfally in- 
flamed ;—the operation of Cefarian fection is fatal, 
not from any, lofs of blood, for there is little bleeding ; : 
nor from being expofed to the air, for they alfo die i in 
whom the womb burfts, and where the air is not al- 
lewed to enter; but merely from that inflammation 
which fucceeds to wounds of the peritoneum, {mall as 
well. as great, of which we have fometimes a melan- 
choly proof in the operation of hernia, in which the 
ftitching the wound according to the whimfical im- 
provements of fome modern furgeons, or where the 
mere tying of the fac, as in the practice of the old 
rupture doors and caftrators, often raifed fuch in- 
flammation.as {pread very quickly over the abdomen, 
and ended in gangrene. 

The firtt principle, therefore, and the thing moft to 
be fpoken of in explaining wounds of the belly, is this 
_ tendency of the peritoneum to inflame ; and the caufe 
which immediately excites this inflammation mult be 
ftill more noticed. For though this inflammation may 
no doubt come on from the flighteft feratch in the pe- 
ritoneum itfelf, yet, in general, it arifes rather from 
the wound of fome one of the vifcera : Lf. an: i= 
teftine be wounded, it pours out its foeces into the 
abdomen ; if the liver, fpleen, or kidney be wound- 
ed, thefe pour out blood; if the bladder, then the 

H te uring — 
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urine filters into the cavity of the belly. The food, 


ot foeces, or urine, or blood, are as foreign bodies 
lying in the cavity of the abdomen, which no ac- 
‘tivity of the abforbents can remove. They re- 
main there as foreign bodies, which foon caufe in- 
flammation ; there follows a knotting together, and 
great diforder of all the inteftines, attended with in- 
tenfe vomiting, excruciating pains, hickup, a quick, 
weak, and fluttering pulfe, mortification of the bowels, 
and then a low delirium clofes the fcene. 

Wounds of the head are deadly, from the oppref- 
fion of the brain; and there delirium or coma are the 


deadly figns. "Wounds of the breaft are fatal, by the | 


oppreffion of the lungs; and there difficult breathing, 
toffing, coughing of blood, coldnefs of the extremities, 
and a faultering pulfe, are the mortal figns. Wounds 


of the abdomen are mortal, by the inflammation and. 


eangrene; and the figns of danger are, {welling of 
the abdomen, intenfe pain, vomitings, coftivenefs, hic- 
kup, faintings, then an interval of deceitful eafe, which 
is merely a fign of internal gangrene, and of the near 
- approach of death. | 

Thus you perceive that a lecture on wounds of the 
abdomen muft be a lecture on inflammation of that 
cavity, and of the various ways in which it 1s pro- 


duced. It is alfo but too plain, that here we are fpec- | 


tators merely, or with kinder thought of watching over 
our patients, and doing the little that art can do; but 
that in general we have no other privilege than that 
of pronouncing whether he is likely to live or die. 
This alfo muft be remarked, that while we are lay- 
) ing 


. ee 
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down the general principles, we are ready to pro- 
nounce that every wound of the abdomen is mortal ; 
but when we defcend to the particular cafes, we 
have fuch ftrange examples of unexpected cures, that 
we are ready to retract our firft pofition, believing 
that hardly any wound is deadly; and the reafon of 
this deception muft alfo be obferved. Having put 
it down as a prognoftic, which is but too well con- 
firmed, by much melancholy experience, that wounds 
of the belly are mortal, there is no reafon why we 
fhould, in recording our cafes, take any note of a 
man having died after fuch a wound ; death, from 
fuch a wound is.a daily and expected occurrence, and 
therefore it is not marked; but, if we find that a man 
has efcaped, are we not to record every fuch efcape? 
Is it not our duty to fet up and marfhal in fair array 
all the poflible wounds, to mark out which are poflibly 
fafe, and which are abfolutely mortal; to diftinguith 
the various accidents of all the various wounds; and 
to try whether by fuch obfervations we can leflen their 
dangers? 

Thence it comes to pais, that, in one fhort fentence, 
we announce the general principles of fuch wounds,—. 
in one fhort and general prognoftic we declare pane 
to be fatal; we thus beftow but a few moments on 
their general character, while we {pend hours in mark- 
ing their leffer varieties, and in recording ail the acci- 
dents and chance cures, collecting evidence about 
hair-breadth efcapes, till we almoft. lofe fight of the 
general principle which proves fuch wounds to be 
mortal. This confufion muit be peculiarly felt by a 

: 2 diligent 
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diligent ftudent, who, the more he reads, the more he. 


wanders, finds anufes at the groin, and miraculous re- 
coveries in every book, and reads of cures, til he for- 
gets that’ there are dangers, | 

‘In judging of wounds of the lower belly, nie 
muft be taken info” account before we form our 
opinion. -We are often likely to be‘ deceived; we 
fee the patient lying quiet and eafy, while we know 
that he is on the very brink of danger; and there 
is often great confufion and alarm when the patient is 
abfolutely fafe ; for balls fometimes turn fo, that a fhot 
thall -pafs een among all the bowels, without 
wounding one ; though it muit be acknowledged, that 
the belly is fo full of parts ‘effential to life, that there 
can hardly be a wound of the abdomen in ew one 
or other cf the bowels is not concerned. | ) 3 

Our patient feels little, in the moment of the wound, 


fave that confulion, trembling, and 2larm which is the 
immediate confequencé of fear, but which is allayed 


by time and a flight opiate, or a cordial draught. 
If fools come on foon after the wound, and if the 
belly continue regular and eafy but fora few days, it 


isa comfortable affurance (or it is amet: an affurance) 


that the bowels aré unhurt.’ 
If on the fecond, third, or fourth day, a fwelling, 

| pain, and burning fever come on, if foon after tine 
come dreadful torments, then the belly is completely 
mflamed, and the danger very great; the bowels will 
mortify, and the patient being fuddenly' relieved from 
pain, will be eafy for a few hours, and will fink, after 
this deceitful interval, mto a low and Rea Beny deh 
elm, and die. , 


6 
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Hf this threatening inflammation be kept off by pro- 
- fufe bleeding, by low diet, and by abfolute veft; or iF 
it be thus fubdued after having begun, then the chief 
danger is over, and the patient is in fome degree fafe. 
_ Yet fometimes the belly is eafy, and the bow els regular 
for fome days, when moft unexpectedly sxeces appear 
at the outward wound ; which accident throws us back 
into great confternation jit is a fign of great danger ; for 
often, though the bowels are wounded, yet from their 
emptinefs, or the clofenefs of the wound, or frem vomit- 
ing, Or by fome other chance, the foeces are not at firft 
difcharged through the wound. And again, though the 
“belly: continuing regular and eafy for many days is no 
doubt a proof that the inteftines are not wounded, it is 
by no means a perfedt fecurity that they are not hurt; 
for the ball may have ‘brufhed through among sivein 
with fuch yelocity that the inteftines may be bruifed 
like the external wounds, the hurt parts of the inteftines 
may flough off, and the inteftines opening from fuch a 
caufe, on the fixth, eighth, or tenth, or fitteenth day, 
will pour out their foeces into the cavity of the abdo- 
men. ‘The figns of thefe two kinds of injury to the 
inteftines are very plain; for, if there be a direct 
wound of. the bowels, there wij! be an immediate in- 
terruption of ftools, immediate fwelling of the belly, 
vomiting, hickup, and death: or, on the cther hand, 
there may come, after many days of free paflage in the 
pelly, a’fudden interruption of the ftools, with as fud- 
den a {welling and hardnefs of the belly, then vomit- 
ing, hickup, and death; and then we find upon duflec- 
tion, that this fudden death has been from a gangrene 
ies ae . | of 
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of the bowels, which had been bruifed in. the rapid 


pafizge of the ball, the eichar of that gangrene not. 


breaking till the eighth or tenth day. | 
Since, then, this flough of the bruifed inteftines will 
fall out about the time of the inflaming of the wounds, 


_ 
—— 


we never can be without great anxieties about our 


patient’s fafety, till after the floughing of the wounds 


is over : and even then our patient is only in fome de- — 
evee, but not entively fafe; for there is another dan- 


ger full: | 
The two wounds, viz.. the entrance and the exit 


of the ball, being gunfhot wounds, continue dead and — 


callous for five or fix days; then the bruifed parts re- 


cover their action,—inflame, fwell, and throw off their 


putrid floughs. It is but too plain, that.this inflamma- 
tion of the external wound may be-communicated to 
the whole cavity of the abdomen, and the inflamma- 
tion of the abdomen may be.thus renewed... This, 
alfo, is to be guarded againft; and, therefore, we do 


not relent in bleedings, low diet,, perfeét and abfolute ~ 


reft, till the fifteenth or twentieth day. 


{f, unhappily, the ball has not pafied through, but 


remains fomewhere within the abdomen, other fears 
and dangers await us, which bring to our, remem- 
brance, the aphorifm concerning wounds of the tho- 
rax, that “ while the ball remains within the thorax, 
the patient, though faved from the firft dangers, 1s ex- 
pofed to tedious fuppurations, incurable fores, hectic, 
watting, and death ;--and nothing fo wearies the fur- 
geon, nor depreffes the patient’s hopes, as an unceaif- 
ing fow of matter, and a fiftulous fore,” ; 


5 ‘Here, 


‘a 
| 
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Here, alfo, the patient is peculiarly expofed to waft- 
ing {uppurations, and to ftill greater dangers. The ball, 
if it have entered near the navel, or upon the middle 
line of the belly, will ftick in the lumbar vertebra, 
and will caute paralyfis of the bladder and lower ex- 
tremities, foon followed by death. If it have pafled 
obliquely through the abdomen, or to one fide of 
the middle line, it will lodge in the thick flefh of the 
Iliac, or Pfoas mufcle; and the patient after having 
-_paffed through the firft dangers, feels little more than 
a weight and wearinefs of the loins ; but when he rafes 
himfelf to fit up in the bed, the wearinefs is convert- 
ed into pain. Sometimes the ball makes a bed for 
itfelf, and lies harmlefs in the loins ;—fometimes alfo, if | 
the fhot has entered near the pubis, by pafling over the 
thigh, and has gone obliquely upwards, there is a fre- 
quent draining of matter, and a {mall fiftulous fore ; 
but moft frequently of all, the outward wound clofes, 
the patient is never relieved froma dull and heavy 
pain, never recovers the free ufe of his limbs, nor ‘is 
able to fupport his body ere@, but waftes under a flow 
hectic’ fever ; and when he dies, there is found a great 
abfcefs in the loins. 

Sometimes a ball, pafling obliquely, not from below 
upwards, but from above downwards, enters the belly, 
breaks fome of the bones of the pelvis, paffes out per- 
haps through the middle of the haunch bone ;—and 
there a very free dilatation is required, both to make 
an open wound, and to take away the. {plinters of fo 
large a bone, and to prevent ‘matter forming within 
the pelvis, and inflaming the abdomen. 

sometimes 
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Sometiines a ball, entering over the thigh, and near 
Poupart’s Ligament, or about the ring, feems to pals in- 
to the abdomen, while, in fact, it goes behind the peri- 
toneum, courfes along the bones, lodges about the Ala 
Ilii, or perhaps goes fo high as the loins. There the 
‘inflammation is fabdued by bleeding, and never reach- 


es the abdominal cavity ; or if it threaten to do fo, it 4 


is eafily reftrained,—a fiftulous fore enfues,—at times 


it gleets profulely—then it itops, with {welling and — 
pain, not without danger ;—again it burtts out, and | 


runs freely, and pieces of cloth, and fractured or f{poil- 
ed bones are from time to time difcharged,—the fin- 
ger, or probe, are fometimes introduced in fearch of 
the ball;—fometimes we feel an indiftin@ rub, as in 


founding for the ftone,—then it difappears,—then we | 


feel it again,—and again it difappears,—till at laft, ina 
lucky hour, the ball prefents itfelf at the groin, and is 
pulled away.——In all this, there is an appearance, of the 
ball’s changing place, fo ftrong, as to encourage us to 
try at laft what pofture will do ;—for turning often 
upon the belly has actually brought fuch balls towards 
the groin; which need not furprife us, when we fee balls 
not lodged, as in this cafe, among a loofer cellular fub- 
ftance, but, in the folid flefh of the limbs, work down- 
wards by pofture, and their own weight. 


Often, when balls go down into the pelvis, they are ~ 


fatal by the wound being in the bladder, and the urine 
getting into the abdomen; or by cauling a high and 
gangrenous inflammation ; or by the thicknefs. of the 


bones that are broken, producing long fuppuration, and | 


an incurable fore: But fometimes the firft inflamma- 
tion 


eS < 
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tion being fubdued, f¥ch balls lodge about the bones 3: 
and we can neither conceive where they can be fo ef- 
fectually concealed, nor how they can lie there with- 
out danger or pain.—Sometimes, however, the ball hes. 
loofer, falls down into the bottom of the pelvis, and 
produces tumor there ; and once Mr. Boerdenave, af. 
ter fuch a wound, feeling a fluctuation in the perineum, 
made a lithotomy like incifion, and got out fome pieces 
of fhirt, much urine, much clotted blood, and the 
ball, fo that his patient was perfectly cured. 

Having fpoken of this inflammation of the perito- 
- neum, as the chief caufe of danger, let me next explain 
to you, how this fame inflammation is allo (by caufing 
an adhefion of the wounded bowel) the only means of 
fafety ; for if a wounded or difeafed bowel were to con- 
tinue but a few hours unattached to the abdomen, it 
mutt be fatal. If the liver be inflamed, it adheres to the 
peritoneum ; their fubftances are fo mixed, that they 
become as one, and then the pus, gathered within the 
fubfance of the liver, inftead of being poured out 
into the abdomen, makes its way outwards, and fo the 
- abfcefs burfts, or is punctured, and heals. In dropfy 
of the ovarium, we fhould not dare to tap the patient, 
left the inteftines fhould be betwixt the integuments 
and this dropfical fac, but that we know, how the fac 
of the difeafed ovarium unites itfelf, by inflammation, 
to the inner furface of the peritoneum, as foon as they 
touch each other, If a foetus be conceived in the ovari- 
um, or be by laceration thrown out of the womb, the 
woman, if fhe furvive, is freed from her burden by the 


2 oe J fac 
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fac which enclofes the child ‘adhering to the inner’ 
furface of the abdomen, where abfcefs forms, and the 
foetus is expelled piece-meal, bone after bone, till the 


whole is difcharged.—In hernia, an adhefion of this 
kind faves the life ; for the inteftine, which is hurt in 
the ftricture of a hernia, is ftrangulated, inflames, mor: 


tifies and burfts; and then it would go back into the’ 


belly, caf out its putrid feeces there, and fo prove fatal, 
but that the gut always inflames before it mottifies 5 
during that ftate of inflammation, it is hard driven into 
the ring ;—there it is fixed, adheres, is ftraitened more 
and more, till the mortification is complete. But ob- 
ferve how this is eflected ;—all that is below the firi@ure 
-mortifies ;—all that is above it is found ;-<all that is 


in the very ftrait of the ring is highly inflamed, and 


has fo adhered, that before the lower part mortifies, 
this part is firmly fixed in its place ;—and when the 
. mortified part bur{ts out, the inflamed part keeps its 
place in the groin, adhering to the ring. It is. thus 
that the preternatural anus is formed, amd the furgeon; 
in fewing {uch an intefline to the ring, takes ufelefs 
pains to fix what has alre ady adhered ;—if there be a 
work of fupererogation in furgery, as I believe there 
are but too many, furely this of fewing an inteftine i As 
one. ! : 
This it is which makes atie chief diffe venice, in point 
of danger, betwixt an ulcerated and a wounded intef- 
tine s-f0r, in a wound, there is, as we fhould fup- 
pote, no time for adhefion;—nothing to keep the parts 
in contad,—=no caufe by which the adhefion might be 
produced : But, in an ulcer, there i is a flow difeafe,—. 
tedious 
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_ tedious inflammation,—adhefion. firft, and abfcefs and 
-_burfiing afterwards; fometimes a fiftula remains, dif- 
charging foeces, and fometimes there is a perfect cure. 
 Ifanut-hhell,a large coin, a bone, or any dangerous 
thing -be fwallowed, it ftops in the ftomach, caufing 
dwelling, and dreadful. pain; at laft, a hard firm 
‘tumor appears, and then it fuppurates,—burfts, the 
‘bowel opens, the food is difcharged at every meal, till 
the. fiftula gradually leflens, and heals at laft:—But 
where the ftomach is cut with a broad wound of a 
fabre, the food too often pours out into the abdomen, 
and the ‘patient dies. ‘In the fame way, if the piece 
of bone, Or, the coin go down i into the inteflines, and 
fick in fome narrower turn; ,caufing an inflammation 
there,—or it worms, .neftling in. the -bowels, hurt 
them, the inflammation of the hurt inteftine unites it 
to the peritoneum, abfcefs forms and burfts, the worms, 
‘or coin, or piece of bone, are difcharged, the fiftula. 
heals, and all is fafe :-——But if the fame piece of intef- 
tine were wounde ed with a ball, much more if with a 
-clean cut of a fabre, how could i it fail to pour its foeces 
into the abdemen, or what could keep the wound of 
‘inteitines oppofite to the external wound, or caufe 
them to adhere ?>—Why, there is one caufe but little 
noticed, perhaps, and yet of confiderable effet, which, 
_ though it cannot always prevent the difcharge of foeces 
into the abdomen, often does. | 
I am well perfuaded, that the inteftines, move lefs, 
- in refpedt to their appropriated point of the abdomen, 
 thah their croakings in flatus, or their motion in our 
experiments upon opening animals, fhould lead us to 
ey: I2 fuppote. 
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uppofe *. We fee the bowels loofe and floating, when 
we open a body ;'\ we fee them hanging by the mefen- 


tery, and we call it a ligament for fupporting the bow- 


els ;_and we fee the bowels’ turning over each other, 


in the cruel experiments which we ae upon living ~ 


creatures +. Thefe circum#tances make an impreffion 
2 | ti which 


-* When I fpeak of their motions, in our Experittents, upon ani- 


“mals, I mean to allow, for the fake of argument, more than’ can — 


eafily be proved :—For I will venture to aflure you, after all that 
has been faid about periftaltic, vermicular, and antiperiftaltic. mo- 
tions, that you may cut open twenty live cats, and never have 
the luck to fee the leaft degree of motion in their inteitines, nor 
‘any fach thing. Vid. Memoires de 1’ Academie des Sciences. _ 
+ It is only, after having given the creatures the moft acrid 


poifon, that we can fee’ fuch motions; we’feldom fee any thing 


like this in the natural condition of the bowels.—We fee nothing 
like it, when the bowels of a human fubjeét are among our hands, 


—o 
eps. extemal 


as in. wounds or in hernia.—We feel nothing like it, when, after _ 


rupture of the womb, we follow the child into the abdomen, with i 
‘Our hand, to extrac it.—I have feen a child born, wanting all the . 


integuments of the abdomen, the peritorium only covering the 
bowels, and the peritoneum as tranfparent as a piece of the fineft 
oiled paper 3~—and there I faw no motion, though I often looked 


with anxious attention, both while the child was afleep, and when 


it was ftruggling, being awake; and I have kept the preparation, 
to authenticate as much of the fa&, as a preparation can explain. 
‘=I have looked, with the fame degree of attention, to the bowels 
ofa man, who, having thrown himfelf froma great height, had burft 
the abdomen entirely, fo that all the bowels hung out.—-I have, 
indeed, not been guilty of cutting open the bellies of many cats or 
pigs, but I have a very poor opinion of the proofs which will arife 
from fuch experiments, from all that I have hitherto feen.—That 


there is a motion in the inteftines, I think it were very bold to 


deny; but that there is that kind and degree of motion which has 
commonly been deferibed, I amvery far from believing. 
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| “which it is not eafy to forget ; and yet, when we talk 
of blood, or of fceces falling into the cavity of the ab- 
domen, as if there were there fome empty {pace, fuch 
‘as we fee upon opening a dead body, I fear that we 
have a very poor notion of the abdomen, very un- 
Tike the truth. | 
© There is not, truly, any cavity m the human i ent, 
hut all the hollow bowels are filled with their contents, 
__-all the cavities filled with their hollow bowels, and ‘the 
whole is equally and fairly prefied. Thus, in the abdo- © 
men, all the vifcera are moved by the diaphragm and 
the abdominal mufcles, upwards and downwards, with © 
an equable continual préffure, which has no interval ; 
‘and one would be apt to add, the inteftines have no 
‘yepofe, being kept thus in continual motion; but 
though the action of the diaphragm, and the reaction 
of the abdominal mufcles, is alternate, the preflure is 
continual; the motion, which it produces, is-like that 
“which the bowels have; when we move forwards in 
walking, having a motion with refpect to {pace, but 
none with regard to each other, or to the part of the 
belly, which covers them ;—the whole mafs of the 
bowels is alternately preffed, to ufe a coarfe illuftration, 
as if betwixt two broad hands, which keep each turn 
of inteftine in its right place, while the whole mafs 1s 
regularly moved :—When the bowels are forced down 
by the diaphragm, the abdominal mulcles recede ; 
when the bowels are pufhed back again, it is the re- 
ation of the abdominal mufcles, that forces them 
back and follows them ; there is never an inftant of 
| interruption 
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interruption of this preflure, peyer a moment in whicl: 

the bowels do not prefs againft the peritoneum ; nor is 
_ there the {malleft.reafon to doubt, that the fame points 
dn each are continually. oppofed. .. We fee, that the in- 
teftines do not move, or, at leaft, do. not need to move, 
in: performing their functions ; for, in hernia, where | 
darge turns of intefines are cut off by gangrene, the re- 
maining part.of the fame inteltine is clofe fixed to the 
groin,-and yet the bowels are eafy, and their fun@ions 
xegular. We find the bowels regular, when they lie 
out of the belly in hernia, as when. a certain turn of 
the inteftine hes in the {crotum or thigh, or in a. her- 
nia of the navel ; and where yet they are fo abfolutely 
fixed, that the piece of. inteRine is. marked. by the 
-ftraightnels ef the rings. We find a perfon, after a 
wound of the inteftine, having free ftools for many days; 
and what is it that preyents the feeces from efcaping, 
but merely this regular and univerfal preflure? We find 
the fame perfon, on the fourth or fifth day, with foeces 
coming from the wound! a proof, furely, that the 
wound of the inteftine is fill oppofite, or nearly. oppo- 
fite to the external wound. We find the fame patient 
recovering without one ill fign! What better proof 
than this could we defire, that none of the foeces haxe 
exuded into the abdomen? 

If, in.a wound of 'the ftomach, the food could get 
eafily out by that wound, the ftomach would unload it. 
felf that way,—there would be no vomiting, the patient 
muft die; but fo regular and continual is this preffure, 
that the inftant a man is wounded in the ftomach he 
vomits, he continues vomiting for many days, while 

not 
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not one patticle efcapes into the cavity of the abdo- 
men: The outward wound is commonly oppofite to. 
that of the ftomach, and by that paflage fome part of 
the food comes out; but when any accident removes 
the inward weund of the ftomach from the outward 
wound, the abdominal mufcles prefs upon the fto- 
mach, and follow it fo clofely, that if there be not a 
mete laceration extremely wide, this preflure clofes the 
hole, keeps the food in, enables the patient to vomit, 
and not a particle, even of jellies or foups, is ever loft, 

or goes out into the cavity of the belly. | 
How, without this univerfal and continual preffure, 
could the vifcera be fupported? Could its ligaments, 
as we call them, fupport the weight of the liver—or 
what could fupport the weight of the ftomach when 
filled? Could the mefentry or omentum fupport the 
inteftines——or, could its own ligaments, as we {till name 
them, fupport the womb? How, without this uniform 
preffure, could thefe vifcera fail to give way and burft? 
How could the circulation of the abdomen go on? 
How could the liver or fpleen, fo turgid as they are 
with blood, fail to burft? Or what poflibly could fup- 
port the loofe veins and arteries of the abdomen, fince 
many of them, e. g. the fplenic vein, is two foot in 
length, 1s of the diameter of the thumb, and has no 
other than the common pellucid and delicate coats of 
the veins? How could the vifcera of the abdomen bear 
fhocks and falls if not fupported by the univerfal pref- 
fure of furrounding parts? In fhort, the accident of 
hernia being forced out by any blow upon the belly, 
or by any fudden ftrain, explains to us how perfectly 
full 
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full the abdomen is, and how ill it 1s able to bear 
any preffure, even from its own mutcles, without fome 


point yielding, and fome one of its bowels being © 


thrown out. And the ficknefs and faintnefs which 


immediately follow the drawing off of the waters of — 


a dropfy, explain to us what are the confequences of 
fuch preffure being, even for a moment, relaxed. 

But, perhaps, one of the ftrongeft proofs is this, that 
the principle muft be acknowledged, in order to ex- 
plain what happens daily in wounds ; for, though in 
theory we fhould be inclined to make this diftinction, 
that the hernia or abfcefs of the inteftines will adhere 
and be fafe, but that wounded inteftines not having 
time to adhere, will become flaccid, as we fee them 
do in difleGtions, and fo falling away from the exter- 
nal wound, will pour out their foeces into the abdomen, 
and prove fatal; though we fhould fettle this as a fair 
and good diftinGion in theory, we find that it will ne- 
ver anfwer in practice. Soldiers recover daily from 
the moft defperate wounds; and the moft likely rea- 
fons that we can affign for it are, the fullnefs of the 
abdomen, the univerfal, equable, and gentle preffure 5 
and the active difpofition of the peritoneum, ready to 
inflame with the flighteft touch; the wounded intef- 
tine is, by the univerfal preflure, kept clofe to the ex- 


ternal wound, and the peritoneum and the inteftine are _ 


equally inclined to adhere ; in a few hours that adhe- 
fion is begun which is to fave the patient’s life, and the 
lips of the wounded inteftine are glued. to the lips of 
the external wound. ‘Thus is the fide of the inteftine 


united to the inner furface of the abdomen; and 


4 though 
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though the gut cafts out its foeces while the wound is 
open, though it often cafts them out more freely while 
the firft inflammation lafts ; yet the foeces refume their 
regular courfe whenever the wound is difpofed to 
clofe ;cor'if the foeces fhould not refume their natural 
courfe,; we:may force them onwards, by clofing the 
wound with a plafter, thus healing the fiftula, which 
otherwife might never clofe. 
The two chief points of this doétrine are curioufly 
proved by a cafe delivered by Mr. Littre, anno 1705, 
it is the cafe of a madman who ftabbed himilelf with 
eighteen deep wounds, in the belly, and of thefe eigh- 
teen wounds, made with a long and fharp pointed 
knife, eight penetrated into the cavity of the abdo- 
_men, The fever, pain, fwelling, and difficult breath- 
- ing, with vomiting and purging, proved them to be 
dangerous wounds; vomiting of blood, and clots of 
plood difcharged by ftool, proved that the wounds 
touched the ftomach and inteftines; yet defperate as 
this cafe appeared, in two months the man was en- 
tirely reftored. But here lies the important point ; his 
madnefs came upon him again, and about eighteen 
months after, he threw himfelf from a high window, 
and died upon the fpot: Upon opening his body, it 
was found, firft, that the liver had been wounded, and 
had adhered in its middle lobe to the inner furface of 
the peritoneum; fecondly, the jeyunum had been 
wounded, juft below the ftomach, with a cut half an 
inch in length, acrofs the gut, and this inteftine lying 
deep, was not prefled againft the internal furface of 
the belly, but was kept in clofe contact with a con- 
| K tiguous 
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tizuous turn of the fame gut. The two turns: of in; 
teftine adhered to each other; on the one inteftine 
was the {car of the wound, while the other turn of 
inteftine to which it had adhered was found. ‘Third- 
ly, the right fide of the colon had been wounded with 
a cut of an inch in length; the fcar which it left was 
half an inch long ; the adhefion here was to the inner- 
fide face of the peritoneum, by eighteen or twenty long 
thread-like tags of cellular membrane or of peritone- 
um, iffuing from the inner furface of one of the great- 
eft {cars in the belly. : | 
Surely thefe things prove that the univerfal preffure 
_ within the abdomen is fo uniform and conttant, that 
not one only, but all the vifcera of the abdomen may 
be deeply wounded, and yet no blood nor fceces be . 
allowed to efcape. They prove that this univerfal pref- 
fure keeps all the parts fo in contact that they have the 
faireft opportunity of adhering. The particular man- 
ner in which the wounded turn of the duodenum had 
adhered to the oppofite found turn of the fame gut, 
proves, that, towards which fide foever a wounded in- 
teftine is preffed, it there finds the parts difpofed by a 
fort of contagion, to inflame, and to adhere. And 
one thing appears to me very curious in this procefs of 
nature, that as foon as wounded parts adhere, then all 
the dangers of fpreading inflammation ceafe ; fo that 
it is not by the flopping of the inflammation at the 
true point, that the wounded part adheres; but it is 
rather by the adhering of the wounded part that the 
inflammation is prevented from fpreading wide over 
all the furfaces within the abdomen, juft as the obliter- 
ating 
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ating of dn inflamed vein, by putting its fides together 
with a comprefs, ftops the progrefs of the inflammation 
along that vein. | 

In fhort, if any man had made experiments like 
thefe, upon animals, with the hopes of proving fuch a 
doéirine as that which I have propofed, he would. have 
been very vain of his fucceis. 

Our good old furgeon Wifeman has faid with 
great fimplicity, as a great many have faid after him, 
* Thus it frequently happeneth that a {word pafleth 
through the body without wounding any confider- 
able part :’’ he means, that a rapier or ball often pafles 
quite acrofs the belly, in at the navel, and out at the 
back, and that (without one bad fign) the patient 
recovers, and (as has very often happened) walks 
abroad in good health, in eight days; which fpeedy 
cure has been fuppofed to imply a fimple wound, in 
which all the bowels have efcaped: But we fee now 
how this is to be explained; for we know, that in a 
thruft acrofs the abdomen, fix turns of inteftine may 
be wounded,—each wound may adhere; adhefion, 
we know, is begun in a few hours, and is perfected 
in a few days; and when it is perfect, all danger of 
inflammation is over; and when the danger of inflam- 
mation is over, the patient may walk abroad ; fo that 
we may do juft as old Wifeman did in this cafe here 
alluded to *, “ Bleed him, and advife him to keep his 
bed and be quiet.” In fhort, a man thus wounded, if 

; K 2 he 


-* Page 98. The cafe of a man who was wounded acrofs the 
belly, and well, and abroad in feven days. 
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he be kept low, has his chdnei of efeaping by an ad- 
hefion of the internal wounds. | 
Thus you fee Ll have made good that axiom 
which I laid down at the head of this difcuffion, 
too long perhaps, but which I could’ not avoid, viz. 
« That this tendency of the peritoneum to inflame, 
which is the chief caufe of danger, is alfo the only 
means of fafety.”. And having laid down the princi- 
ples upon which you are to calculate the dangers of — 
each wound, it will be eafy for you to underftand the 
diftin@ion of wounds ; you will naturally apprehend, 
that this (like many other provifions of nature) too of- 
ten fails; and that there will be danger of fceces get- 
ing out into the abdomen, juft in proportion to the 
broadnefs of the wound, or according to the bowel 
that is firuck. If the ftomach be wounded, there 
is reafon to fear left that bag, which lies fo deep, 
and finks fo much under the weight of the liver, when 
emptied of its contents, fhould fall away from the 
outward wound. If a {mall intéftine be wounded, 
there is more reafon to hope, that the general pref- 
fure will keep it in clofe contaé with the walls of the 
abdomen, fo as#to give it an adhefion to the wound. 
if the great gut be wounded, near either of the 
groins, our chance is mended ftill more, for the caput- 
coli, and its figmoid flexure, are fo fixed down to the — 
loins, as to fecure us againft many accidents.—The 
wound of that gut will not forfake the wound of the 
abdomen; the foeces will not efcape into the cavity 
of the belly ; the inteftine will not be fo likely to 
double upon itfelf, and protrude, like a prolapfus ani, 
an accident which the floating inteftines are peculiarly 
fubjeck. 


¢ 
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* 


fubje@ to, when they have been engaged in hernie, and 
have gangrened, {fo as to have formed an anus at the 
eroin. Laftly, by the clofe connection of the bottom, 
efpecially of the caput-coli, with the thick and flefhy 
parts of the loins, it eafily heals. All this has been 
obferved a hundred times, when this great gut has 


been engaged in herniz, or when wormis, cherry flones, 


bones, leaden bullets, or other dangerous things, 
have remained in it, fo as to caufe an abfcefs with dil- 
charge of foeces in the groin, or when the wounds of 


_fwords have penetrated into the gut. 


But other conclufions may perhaps arife from the 
do@trine of univerfal: preffure, which, once fettled and 
acknowledged, would prove fatal to one of the moft 
approved theories of the prefent day ; for, if there be 
any one general doctrine in modern furgery univerfal- 
ly received, and having a general influence on prac- 
tice, itis this, that air being admitted into the cavities 
of fhut facs, caufes an inflammation, which runs round 
the whole membrane; diforders all the parts con- 


_ tained in it; and almoft always caufes death, whether 


it be by fuddenly hurting the vital parts, as when the 
inflammation is in the head, breaft, or belly ; or, whe- 
ther it be by hedtic, and a flow fever in wounds of the 
lefs important parts, as of the burfie, or joints. And yet 
if there be any one doétrine, which the common laws 
of philofophy feem to contradict, it is this; for how 
air fhould (according to the now vulgar phrale) “ get 
accefs to the cavity of a fhut fac,” it is not eafy to con- 
ceive. Whatever has become a general opinion muit 
command refpeé ; and, therefore, while I propofe fome 

doubts 
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doubts on this fubjed, I hope that they will be confiz 
dered as doubts merely, not as refutations ; for doubts 
concerning a general opinion, will arife in a man’s 
mind, long before a perfect refutation can be accom- 
plifhed. It feems to me, that there are here chiefly 
two points to be fettled, 1ft, Whether air really can 
be admitted thus into the cavity of the abdomen? 2d; 
Whether, though air were freely admitted, it be capa- 
ble of producing thofe dreadful effects which are a- 
{cribed to it. 

If there be any truth in the doétrine which I am 
trying to eftablith, there can be but very little reafon 
in the common theory of air being admitted among the 
bowels. Suppofe a wound of an inch in length :— 
fuppofe the bowels to have funk, in fome ftrange way, 
into the pelvis, for example, fo as to have left a mere 
vacuum; what fhould happen with the flexible pa- 
rietes of the abdomen? Should they ftand rigid, while 
the air rufhed into the cavity to fillit? No furely. 
But, on the contrary, the walls of the abdomen would 
fall together, and the preflure of the outward air, far 
from making the air rufh in by the outward wound, 
would at once lay the belly flat, and clofe the wound. 
But fince the walls of the abdomen are not flaccid, nor 
the cavity empty, but the abdomen full, and the flat 
mufcles which cover it acting ftrongly, the effec 
muft be much more particular; for, the moment 
that the belly is, wounded, the action of the mufcles 
will force out part of the bowels; the continuance of 
that action is neceffary to refpiration ; the refpiration 
continues as regular after the wound as before; and the 
continual preflure of the abdominal mufcles andthe dia- 

0) phragm 
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phragm againft all the vifcera of the abdomen prevents 
the accefs of air fo effectually, that though you fhould 
hold fuch a wound open with your fingers, no ali 
could pafs into the abdomen, further: than to that — 
piece of gut which you firft touch with your finger, 
when you thruft it into the abdomen: Nothing is 
abfolutely expofed to the air, except that piece of in- 
teftine which is without the abdomen, or that which 
you fee, when you expole a {mall piece of the bowels, 
by holding afide the lips of the wound. ‘The prefling 
forward of that piece, and the protrufion of a portion 
of the gut, proportioned always to the fize of the 
wound ; the preflure from behind keeping that piece 
protruded, fo that it is with difficulty that you can 
pufh it back with your finger; this inceflant pref- 
fure is an abfolute fecurity againft the accefs of air. 
The inteftine comes out, not like water out of a bottle, 
the place of which muft be fupplied by air entering into 
the bottle, in proportion as the water comes out; but 
the gut is pufhed down by the action of the mufcular 
walls of the abdomen, and that action follows the in- 
teftine, and keeps it down, and prevents all accefs to 
the air, whether the gut continue thus protruding, or 
whether it be reduced ; for if it be reduced, the walls 
of the abdomen yield, allowing it to be thruft back, 
but admitting no air. Thofe who want to know the 
effedt of air, diffufed within the cavity of the abdomen, 
muft make other experiments, than merely cutting 
open pigs bellies ;—they muft give us a fair cafe, with- 
out this unneceflary wound.—We will not allow them 
to fay, when they cut open the belly of any creature 
with a long incifion, that the inflammation arifes from 

the 
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the air:—Much lefs fhall we allow them to fay, when 
they open the belly with a fmaller cincifion, that, by 
that little incifion, the air gets into:the abdomen, of 
that all the bowels.are expofed to the air. They muft 
not cut open the bellies of their animals; they mutt 
merely puncture them, and then blow them up. 

. But-this reafoning goes {till further; for it proves, 
that aircan have no accefs to the cavity of any ab- 
{cefs, which is contiguous with the abdomen ; for the 
continual motion of the walls of the abdomen, with 
the continual motion and preffure of the bowels, will 
keep the walls of fach abfcefs in continual contaét with 
each other, except in fo far as they are dilated and fe- 
parated by matter formed within the abfcefs, or by 
foul air generated along with that matter. 1am fure 
Mr. Abernethy will pardon my mentioning his book 
here, fince I do it in no unfriendly way: He fhould. 
have gone‘a point farther than he has ventured todo; 
he might have denied, upon the foundeft principles, 
that the air has ever accefs to the cavity of a lumbar 
abicefs ; for the air cannot enter fuch an abfcefs, while 
it lies, as it does, deep in the cavity of the abdomen, 
under the weight of.all the vifcera, and continually 
prefied in the motion of its muicles ; nothing could fill 
a lumbar abicets with air, but actually inflating it from 
the orifice at the groin *. | 

ft bey This 

* Any perfon, at all acquainted with the economy of refpira- 
tion, will have obferved, that I have marked this in a particular 
manner ; that though the preflure and relaxation is indeed alter- 
nate, with regard to the lungs, it is continual and unremitting, . 
with regard to the abdominal vifcera, and all the parts connected 


with the abdomen, which are as much prefled during expiration, 
as during infpiration. 
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- This effet, alfo, I would number up along with all 
the other confequences of the continual and univerfal 
preffure within the cavity of the abdomen. _ It is this 
preflure which gives a continual and gentle motion to 
the vifcera, continual fuppert to them in their feveral 
offices, and a prote¢tion to their loofe and turgid bloods 
veflels, without which they would burft.. When the 
bowels are wounded; this preflure throws out the feeces, 
and keeps up the inteftines clote to the wound... When 
the veins‘or arteries are wounded, it prevents the blood 
fpreading in the abdomen, confining it in particular 
facs, and forming clots clofe round the wounded vels 
fels,. It is this univerfal preflure, alfo, which, when the 
belly. only is wounded (and not the bowels), prevents 
the accefs of air; fo that air does not enter, even to 
fill up the room of. the very piece of inteftine which 
is forced through the wound. And this, perhaps, 
among others, is one caufe why Hydatids, which are 
generated by the burfting of the pregnant ones, do 
not fall downwards in the abdomen, from the upper 
parts where they are commonly lodged, but are found 
more commonly on the liver, and fticking about the 
higher regions of the abdomen ; while there is but one 
inftance, I believe, of a Hydatid having gotten down 
into the pelvis, betwixt the rectum and the bladder, 
fo.as to choke the bladder and caufe a fuppreflion of 
‘urine which proved fatal. 

Perhaps, this doctrine, about the admiffion of air 
and its dangerous effects, has been allowed to pals un- 
queftioned, for its father’s fake, that having been 
‘hitherto granted on his authority which I fhall be fo 
| Li ad- 
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adventurous as to’ deny, viz. “That air is a fluid fo 
acrid and ftimulating, that, being admitted into a fee 
fac, nothing'can equal its terrible effeds.” 

That the vulgar fhould believe the’ firft fuperficial 
| impreflion that ftrikes them, of air hurting a wound 
er fore, is by no means furprifing ; but it is not natu- 
ral, that men, bred to philofophy, fhould allow ‘fo 
firange an aflertion as this, without fome kind of proof: 
that the air which we breathe; and which we feel up- 
on the furface fo bland@alnd delightful, fhould have fo 
oppolite a relation to the internal parts, that it fhould 
there be a ftimulus more acrid and more dangerous 
than the urine or bile,—is not to be’ believed upon 
{ight grounds. I do affirm, that it remains to be prov- 
ed, that this fluid,’ which feems fo bland and pleafant 
to all our fenfes, and to the outward furface, is yet a 
horrible ftimulus, when admitted, as a celebrated au- 
thor grandly expreffes it, “ into the deep recefles of 
our body *.”——“ This ftimulant power of the air is the 
reafon,” fays he, “ why I have always inculcated in 
my Lectures, but, moft efpecially, fince that period 
(viz. the year 1771) 4, the advantages which 

StF 9l would 


* Wide Monro’s Burfe Mucofie. 3 . 

s One man is known by one quality, or failing, another by an- 
other manner.—Heifter is remarked for fober fy {tematic writing, 
after the right German fathion; Petit for good fenfe, and found 
and careful obfervation ; and Garengeot for tales like that) about 
the foldier’s nofe,. The author, from whom I have quoted. the 
above paflage, will be eafily known by his attention to dates, about 
which he makes himfelf, and every body around him, quite mife- 


rable, while the lookers on can hardly underftand the meaning 
of it. 
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would attend the exclufion of the air from the deep 
recefles of the body, in performing DIFFERENT opera- 
tions, and in treating wounds accIDENTALLY INFLICT- 
zp.” That all this is not impoffible in nature, we 
muft acknowledge; but the author, from whom I 
_ quote, will, Lam fure, forgive me for faying it 1s not 
proved; for I am entitled to fay, that it is not proved; 
and, from the following obfervations, I am even in- 
clined to believe, that the doétrine is abfolutely fallfe, 
and all the conclufions from it, dangerous and quite 
wrong. 

The air, for inftance, efcapes from the ane in a 
fractured rib, and firft goes abroad into the thorax ; 
then into the cellular fubftance; then the em- 
phyfematous tumor appears ; but often, without any 
fcarifications, with very little care or afliftance on our 
part, the air is abforbed, the tumor difappears, and 
without inflammation of the cheft, or any particular 
danger, the man gets well:—Here, then, is the ar 
within the cavity of a fhut fac, filling the thorax, and 
opprefling the lungs, without any gap estoys inflame 
mation enfuing. 

That the air may be pufhed under the cellular fub- 
ftance over all the body, without caufing inflamma- 
tion, is very plain from the more defperate cafes of 
emphyfema, where the patients, after living eight or 
ten days, have died, not from inflammation, but from 
oppreflion merely, the body being fo crammed with 
air, that even the eye-balls have, upon diflection, been 
found as tenfe as blown bladders. We have alfo 
nies ludicrous cafes of this kind, which prove this 

L 2 to 
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to our perfect fatisfaction. Soldiers, or failors, fome- — 
times touch the fcrotum with a lancet, introduce a 
blow-pipe, and blow it up to an enormous fize, imi- 
tating hernie, by which they hope to efcape from the 
fervice. The old ftory of a man, who was fo wicked as 
to make a hole in his child’s head, and blow it up, that 
he might fhow the child in the ftreets of Paris for 2 
monfter, is well authenticated ; and I have little doubt, 
that a fellow, who knew how to do this, would. blow 
it up every morning, and {queeze it out when he put 
the child to bed at night. Some villanqus butchers, 
having a grudge at a foldier, found him lying drunk 
under a hedge; they made a little hole in his neck, 
and blew him up till he was like a bladder; or, as 
Door Hunter defcribes the difeafe of emphyiema, 
“ like a ftuffed fkin,.” 

The common operation of hernia (if the being ex- 
poted to air were really the chief caufe of danger), is 
one which, in all honefty and good faith, we fhould 
give up altogether ; for it confifts in opening .the fac, 
handling the inteftines, dilating the ring, and returning 
the bowels into the abdomen. As foon as we open 
the fac, we can prognofticate the fate of our patient ; 
if the inteftine be inflamed, he is not fafe ;—if it be 
dark-coloured, or livid, he is in imminent danger ;— 
if it be of a found and natural colour, he is, in fome 
degree, fafe ;—and the patient living fo often, after the 
inteftines have been thus expoted, is a fure proof that 
they are but little hurt by this expofure to the air. 

Bland as air is, when applied to the furface, and 
harmlefs as it now appears ta be, though blown with a 
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cone motion into what I am ett entitled to call, 
“ deep receffes of the body,” And yet one author 
1s ep extravagant as to tell us, that it is not the incifion 
for lithotomy, no, nor the pulling out of the ftone, nor 
all the cruelties of that horrid operation that kills the 
patient, but that a great fhare of the danger arifes from 
the action of the air * ; as if air, bland as it is, could 
{timulate the urinary bladder, which is both accuftom- 
ed to bear the acrimony of the urine, and to bear it 
with eafe, infomuch that it is ftimulated rather by the 
quantity than by the quality of what it holds; the 
bladder too, which is fo far from having any high de- 
gree of fenfibility, that we can inject our alkaline wa- 
ter into it with but little diftrefs to the patient. 
Though “ it is, no doubt, the nature of an hypo- 
thefis, when once a man has conceived it, that it afh- 
milates every thing to itfelf as proper nourifhment 5 
and from the firft moment of your begetting it, it ge- 
nerally grows the ftronger, by every thing you 1eé, 
hear, read, or underftand ;” yet this natural facility, 
which every man, but moft efpecially every medical 
man, fhould be willing to acknowledge, is but a poor 
apology for carrying an unproved dodtrine, like this, 
fuch extravagant lepeths 5: ; and driving with it full car- 
3 reer, 


x There likewife feems’ to be ftrong reafon for fuppofing, 
that the danger, not only in the high, but in the lateral operation 
of lithotomy, may be leffened, by the furgeon uling every means 
TO EXCLUDE the air from the wound and bladder, during thefe ope- 
rations, and by ftitching the integuments after the high opera- 
tion.” Monro’s Burfe Mucofe. 
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reer, into the midft of furgical pratice, reforming, or 
at leaft changing, the manner of every great operation. 
The catalogue of operations which have undergone 
this reformation, is curioufly drawn out by an author 
of very high character, after the following manner: 
“ A, Openings into the knee joint. B, The trepan. C, 
Emphyfema and empyema. D, Openings into the 
pericardium. E, Wounds of the abdomen. F, Ceefa- 
rean fection. G, Lithotomy. tak The operation for 
hernia of the groin or thigh.” 
- ‘Thefe are the operations which have been put upon 
the new. eftablifhment; and from fome of thefe new 
operations I fhall give fhort extracts, chiefly, in order 
that it may be known, that however ill this flight refu- 
tation may be managed, the arguments and innova- 
tions, propofed upon the other fide are puerile beyond 
all conception., 
B, or the improved ee of the trepan,. is this, 
“ That the furgeon fhall defift from fawing, when the 
innermoft lamella becomes thin; and then fhall break 
it up with the levator or forceps*. Here there aré 
three points to be proved, before the improvement can 
be 


* “ Tn the operation of the trepan, I have advifed, that the cra- 
nium fhould not be entirely cut with the faw; but that the opera- 
tor fhould defift from fawing, when the innermoft lamella becomes © 
fo thin, that it can be eafily broken off with a levator, or forceps, 
by which we not only avoid the danger of the inftrument prefling 
tudely on the brain, but.alfo, in. many. cafes, the cutting of the du- 
ra mater, and admiflion, of the air to the furface of the brain, which 
experiments I made on HALE a DOZEN.PIGS, neat THIRTY years Aco.” 
Monro’s Burfee Mucofte, | 
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be acknowledged or ‘received ; that the breaking up the 
bone, as we punch out an old tooth, will ‘prevent 
air getting in, or will prevent harm to the dura mater ; 
and alfo, that there are furgeons : fo ignorant, and fo 
rafh in’an operation, “which requires ‘no kind of hate, 
as to drive their trepans through the dura mater, 
and of courfe into the brain; or it muft be proved, 
that after cutting up the depretiea piece of fkull, the 
air will get into the brain, which we know well it can- 
not do; for the inftant that the preflure of the fkull, 
which preferved the balance, is taken off, the brain rifes; 
and if the dura mater be entire, this rifing makes the 
dura mater in every cafe that I have feen, as tenfe asa 
drum, and makes it bulge {fo through the trepan hole, 
that it is in danger of being cut upon the edges of it ; 
if the dura mater be cut, then the brain itfelf Bhottittes 
Or, laftly, it muft be proved, that air is the caufe of the 
fatal inflammation; which it will not be eafy to accom. 
plifh, nor very wife in any fober man to attempt ; for 
inflammation often comes on where there is no frac- 
ture, where no air is admitted, becaufe no operation is 
performed. . 

The true caufes of inflammation are thefe: There 
is firft the terrible blow ; there 1s a crufhing and frac- 
ture of the bones; there is that hurt of the dura ma- 
ter, which is infeparable from a fracture of the bones 
of the cranium; and there is a piece of the fkull cut 
out with the trepan, which, when it is feparated from 
the dura mater, leaves that membrane bleeding ata 
-thoufand fmall points; all the little arteries, pafling 
betwixt the dura mater and the feull, being torn, We 

mutt 
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mutt forget that there are any fuch accidents as thefe 
in our operation, before we can afcribe the inflamma- 
tion to the admiffion of air. 

But even granting the value and high 1 importance oe 
this improvement, how little credit the author of it, as 
he calls himfelf,. fhould have, may be underftood. by 
the following tranflation from Hippocrates ; “ ‘Nor is. 
the perforation to penetrate entirely into the cigitins, 
left the dura mater fhould receive fome i injury, either 
from. the INSTRUMENT, oF from a long expofure to the 
air. To avoid this laft inconvenience, by which it is 
often putrified and deftroyed, the piece of bone within 
_the terebra fhould be fuffered to. remain till it comes 
off of itfel*. ” ESS 

G. “In the cafe of air S infatea. into ‘the cavity of the 
thorax, it 4s advifed that the operation fhould be per- 
formed with a fall. trocar cE ; inftead of which cautious 

| method 
4 Riollay” s eee Dp. yiK 

ze “ In the cafe of air effufed into the cavity of the ee aoe 
which, so FAR BACK AS M,pcc,Lvit, I ventured to propofe the para- 
centefis of the thorax, I have advifed that the operation fhould be 

erformed with a fmall trocar pafled cautioufly in a flanting direc- 
tion; and, after withdrawing the ftilette, and letting out the efu- 
fed air, that a flexible canula, with a plug fitted to it, fhould be in- 
troduced, in order to preferve an outlet to the air till the wound 
of the lungs be clofed ; and that, before withdrawing the canula, 
any air remaining in the pleura fhall be fucked out with a fyringe 
or elaftic bottle. Asp in m,pcc,Lxrx, a cafe occurred, in which | 
by my direCtion, that operation was performed nearly in this man- 
ner, with relief and fuccefs.. (See an account of this cafe commu- © 
nicated by Mr. Kellie, onc.of the furgeons prefent, to Dr. Duncan, 


and 
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method (fays this author); Hewfon and others, follow- 
ing him, have propofed an incifion’ by a knife, which 
I have found even in experiments’ upon found animals, 
generally proves fatal from the degree of inflamma- 
tion which the free admiflion of the cold air creates.” 
But let.it be remembered) that the author keeps the 
canula fill in the thorax, and plugs it with a cork to 
preferve an outlet for the air;—by which it is’ very 
plain, that he expeds the lungs to fill the thorax 
' with-air, from time'to-time during:the cure ; fo that if 
there come no inflammation in any fuch cafe, it will 
not be from the want of air. “He has told us alfo that 
fmall- incifions or pun@ures are fafe, though made 
with the intention of giving vent to confined air, and 
though kept open to let: the air out from time to time; 
while large incifions-caufe high inflammation :—I'con+ 
fels that thefe two conclufions feem perfeGily natural, 
it is natural that if the incifion were fmall, the thorax 
- thould be free of inflammation although fall of ar; and. 
| M - again 


? 


and publifhed by him in his Medical Commentaries, Vol. II. 
p- 427-) | ; | 
“ Inftead-of the’ cautious’ method above mentioned, Mr. Hew- 
fon (Med. Obfetv. London, M,pd¢,uxvi, p. 396), and others follow- 
ing him, have propoted an incifion: by a‘knife ; which I have found, 
even in experiments on found animals, generally proves fatal, from 
the violent degree of inflammation which the free admiffion of the 
cold air creates.” In one experiment on a pig, the inflammation 
fom the admifiion of air by a {mall incifion, was fo violent as to 
kill the animal, after producing an‘adhefion of the lungs with the 
upper part of the: pleura; in the’ {pace of thirty-fix hours.” See 

Monro’s Burfe; Mucolz: 
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again it will naturally happen, that where the in- 
cifions are large, the breaft muft inflame. In fhort, it 
is plain, that inflammation, or the abfence of i it, arifes 
not from the prefence or abfence of the air, but from 
the length of the incifion ; there is no inflammation 
where the wound i is {mall, though it be made on ac- 
count of confined air; there is inflammation where 
the incifions are large, shoul they are made with the 
intention, and alfo with the effe of letting loofé the 
confined air. There is only one thing to be wonder- 
ed at, viz. that this canula fixed fo carefully i in the tho- 
vax was not at leaft as effectual in exciting inflamma- 3 
tion as even the largeft incifion ; how the pigs or men 
efcaped inflammation I cannot conceive. 

 D. Points to cafes where the air burfting out from 
the alimentary canal inflamed the abdomen; and the 
cafes are three in number. In the firft cafe, the arch 
of the colon had been eroded by a tedious dyfentery. 

In the fecond cafe, two holes were formed in the jeju- 
num, by two pins, with their points turned different 
ways, and tied together with a thread, which had been 
AcciDENTALLY fwallowed. In the third cafe, of a per= 
fon in a typhus, the colen feemed to have bur, dur- 
ing the operation of an emetic. This is the whole 
and full aécount of thefe cafes as delivered by the au- 
thor. | A tedious dyfentery, with an‘erofion of the co- 
lon pins’ tied crofs- -ways, and flicking firm in the i in- 
teftines -—and the arch of the colon burft, and pouring 
out its contents, its Foul air, faeces jand all, into the, cavity 
of the belly; 5 are Curious‘examples of air caufing inflam- 
mation. And I [mutt ay: that the e phyfician: has known 
pee 9 | “little 


a 


4 a+ 
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little of prattice who has not feen patients die in dy- 
: fentery, without the gut being eroded, or who has 
not feen emetics in typhus do the bufinefs, without any 
burfting of the colon. 

E. That iriflammation is, after the gpavatibal Ke oun 
farean fection, the moft frequent caufe of death, it is 
neither hard for us to acknowledge, nor at all difficult 
to explain. The very dire@ions which the author 
gives, imply at once a tedioufnefs and 4 rudenefs in 
the operation, which mutt eaufe inflammation of the 
belly; an accident which is but too apt to happen, even 
when the opetatioii is performed in the moft gentle 
manner. ‘The direGtions which the author. gives. for 
the operation, ate to cit, firft, through the fkirt, then 
through the mufcles, then through the arteries, then to 
plunge the hand at once into the womb, to get out the 
child; again to get out the placenta ; fill a third time to 
dilate the orifice of the womb ; and after thefé dread- 
ful incifions, arid. all this tedious work; he tells ts, 
very calmly, that the inflammation arifes from the air: 
Doétor Aitken put the finithing hand to this joke, 
when, in his book, on the PRINCIPLES of SURGERY, he 
advifed that we fhould perform the Catarean fection 
under the cover of 4 warm bath, the woman lying un- 
der water to exclude the air. ‘This, though it may 
feem to be-a feurvy piece of wit, was really propofed 
in fober ferious éarnett. 

The admition of atmofpheri¢ ai air as a fimulus, wher 

compared with the great incifions of ‘Tithotomy,—of 
hernia,—of hydrocele, —of Cefirean fection ~-of the 
trepan, . is no More than the drop of the bucket to the 
e: M 2 waters 
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waters of the ocean.. And it is juft as poor logic te 
fay, that after fuch es operations, thefe cavities 
are inflamed by the admiffion of air, as it would be to 


fay, when a man were ren through the pericardium 


with a red hot poker, that the heant and pericardium 


were inflamed *' by the admiffion of air.” Yet that no- 


thing might be awanting to the abfurdity of this doc- 
trinc, «his alfo is put down among the proofs, in lober 


ferious earneft, according to the following quotation >” 


« The DANGER of the apMIssion oF air to the CA 


viry of the PERICARDIUM and surFAacE Of the HEART, — 


is PROVED ‘by the following very fingular cafe which 
occurred to me about six ¥EARs aco; Two men im li- 
quor difputing about their ikill in fencing, the one 


challenged the other to a match with pokers heated — 


at the points, that there might be no miftake about 
the hits, and his challenge was accepted. One of them 
received a thruft under the cartilage of the fourth rib 
of the right fide, about a finger breadth from the edge 
of the fternum, in a flanting direction inwards. He 
complained little till the third day after the. accident, 


when fymptoms of deep feated inflammation began to 


appear, and, notwithftanding bleeding and other: re 
medies, CONTINUED to INcREASE. Thefe, on the tenth 


day THEREAFTER, when I was called to him, were {uc 


ceeded by rigour and coldnefs of the extremities, with 
a {mall, frequent, and intermitting pulfe; and twa 
days THEREAFTER he died. On opening his body, @ 
SLANTING paflage was difcovered on the outfide of the 
pleura, into the mediaftinum and cavity of the pericar- 


dium, in which laft, about five ounces of purulent mat- 


tee 
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ter were found. The internal part of the pericardi- 
um, and the whole furface of the heart were much in- 
flamed; but there was no mark of imjury done to the 
heart by the point of the poker; and it appeared to 
me EVIDENT, that the fatal fymptoms had been chiefly 
produced by the alk ENTERING the PERICARDIUM in the 
time of INSPIRATION *.” a 

I believe, that in this cafe of a man wounded 
through the pericardium, with a poker “ hiffing hot,” 
few people will be at any pains to feek for any fuch 
out: of the way explanation as air admitted through 
the pericardium ; and efpecially one muft be much * 
diverted with the notion of the air being drawn in at 
every refpiration through a deep and’ flanting wound. 
of the fkin, mufcles, thorax, and pericardium. 

This misfortune of inflammation, running fo quick- 
ly round all the furfaces of fhut facs, wherever they 
happen to be wounded, proceeds altogether from ano- 
ther caufe, fimple and plain to the laft gegrec.. For, 
sn the wound of any fhut cavity where the parts do 
not adhere, the inflammation {preads and runs its 
courfe, by a law of the animal economy which we ex- 
plain very ill, when we call adhefion the adhefive ftage 
of inflammation, reprefenting, as the firft flage ofa 
- moft dangerous difeafe, that adhefion which is a natural — 
and. healthy aGtion, the moft natural in all the fyftem, 
and the fartheft from difeafe. Thus, ina wound of the 
breaft or belly, in a joint, or in any fhut fac, if the 

parts being neatly laid together, fhould once adhere, 
| | then 


* Monro’s Burfe Mucofx, page 41, 


a 
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then there is no fwelling, no pain, no formation of — 
matter, the parts are well and found in the very mo- 
ment in which they adhere; thus it is fometimes in: 
narrow and flanting wounds. But if the wound be 
broad. and open, or if the leaft thing keep the lips 
apart from each other, or if they run into inflammation,* 
then the lips turn away from each other, matter forms,’ 
the wound inflames, and not the wound only, but alfo 
the wounded cavity inflames; fo that if it be ina 
vital part the man dies. If there bea high inflamma- 
tion excited in any cavity, be it the thorax and lungs, 
orbe it the cavity of a vein, if the furfaces are kept 
away from each other, the inflammation may go. on; 
and fo prove fatal; but if the furfaces touch each o- 
ther and adhere, the part is again found and entire, 


DISCOURSE Ivy. 
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Yer here, in defcribing wounds of the inteftines, 
I have delivered but half the fubje@. I have ftill 
to explain to you wounds of the liver, of the {pleen, 
of the kidney ; of the mefenteric veflels, or of the 
‘great abdominal veins,—-which are eafily told; for 
the inward bleeding, in all thefe wounds, is the great- 
eft danger ;—and the bleeding may either be immedi- 
ately fatal from mere lofs of blood, or the blood, ex- 
uding in leffer quantities, lies clotted in the abdomen, 
is asa foreign body there; and thus, the inflamma- 
tion, which is caufed by the faeces in wounds of the in- 
teftine, is produced by blood, in wounds of the liver 
-or {pleen. | | | 

This enunciation of thefe wounds reduces what- 
ever remains to be faid, to the moft perfe@ fim- 
Plicity ;—divides them into two clafles, the wounds 
nS pig anaes ae cin aaa cheat 
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with immediate bleeding, and the wounds followed by 
flow inflammation ; and leaves but one thing to in- 
terrupt the fabjec, viz. the condition of the extrava- 
{fated blood, how it lies in the belly, and by what ac- 
cident it caufes death. 

If the liver or vena cava be fhot, fhéd there is a 
dreadful bleeding, which will be immediately fatal ; 
for, after a ball has pierced the liver, the patient Gis, 
as if the ball had abfolutely wounded the great vein it- 
{elf :—The patient feels little pain —he grows pale and 
cold,—he fwoons, from the inward lofs of blood ;—the 
belly fills with blood,—becomes tenfe and hard,—the 
man languifhes in this coldnefs and fainting, for a day, 

and expires :—Often, the blood begins to flow from the 
outward wound; and, whether you permit your pa- 
tierit to bleed thus outwardly, or clofe the wound, that 
hé may die a more lingering death, makes but a few 
hours of difference in a. wound, which is fo furely mor- 
tal. Av woud of the fpleen, liver, or vena cava, is as 
deadly as a wound of the heart, fo full are they of 
blood. | 

But the blood may iflue from. the wound. of fome 
lefs important part >—-perhaps, it flows froma wound 
ef the mefentery, from the veffels of the ftomach, or 
from 2 wound of the kidney, or of the emulgent 
veins The flow of blood, from fuch vefiels as thefe, | 
is flow, and fo far fafe, being moderated by that refift- 
ance and univerfal preflure, which I have lately ex- 
plained;=the blood flows flowly,it is feldom fufpect- 
ed or perceived,—-clots are formed about the bleeding - 
veins,—and thé patient flumbers, withdut pain, or ap- 

6 prehenfion 
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prehenfion of pain, for many days. But the patient 
and furgeon are roufed from this flate of eafe and fe- 
curity, by the moft ugly fymptoms; for, on the fifth 
or fixth day, the patient becomes unealy, his belly 
{wells ; he begins to vomit,—the dreadful pains come 
on, and the furgeon gives up all for loft, without know- 
ing any poflible caufe for thefe alarming fynyptoms. 

But if the furgeon be careful in examining the ab- 
domen, and fix his attention where the patient com- 
plains of pain, he will find a tumor there, more di- 
ftind: than could be expected from fuch a caufe. 

The courfe of thefe fymptoms is very eafily ex- 

plained. The patient flumbers in eafe and fafety for 
| fix days; till then, no tumor, no fielling, no pain, 
no one fign of danger appears, becaufe the inward 
bleeding has reduced him to this low and flumbering 
ftate, becaufe the blood runs into the abdomen warm 
and mild, and is not felt as a foreign body :—But the 
blood foon gathering into the form of craflamentum 
and ferum, the ferum becomes acrid, the craflamen- 
tum lies heavy among the bowels, like a hard cake,— 
the inflammation begins, and this tumor being felt on 
the fifth or fixth day, the belly inflames on the eighth 
or ninth; on the tenth day the patient is in extreme 
danger :—There is the dreadful pain, the miferere mei, 
on the eleventh or twelfth day, the patient, after all 
the figns of gangrene, expires. 

- Sometimes, the furgeon, notwithfanding the confu- 
fion and uncertainty of thefe figns, adventures to open 
the tumor, thruft in his finger, and fo difcharge the 
blood ; and, for his encouragement in this bold ope- 

N ration 
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ration (where he has fo much to anfwer for), there are. 


cafes on record, where the furgeon has cut out two, 
three, or four pounds of black and coagulated blood, 
and his patient (after an incifion too of feveral inches 


long) has furvived ;—and a furgeon, moreover, cuts 
with fome degree of fecurity ; for the univerfal pref- 
fare of all the bowels prevents the blood from going” 


cut wide into the cavity of the abdomen, and collects 
it into feparate clots and tumors of blood lying dire@ly 
over the wounded veffels, and fupported by the turns 
of the inteftines and mefentery, which are immediately 
below ;—the blood is not permitted to fall down into 
the pelvis, but is collected into clots at the wounded 
part ;—there, of courfe, the incifions ought always to 
be made, by enlarging the wound itfelf. 


I have hitherto dealt only in general principles, and 


have explained to you the two great dangers, the ef- 
- fufion of the. feces into the cavity of the belly, and 
the effufion of blood; the former a violent ftimulus, ex 
citing fudden inflammation, the lattera flower fiimulus, 
exciting inflammation, after an-interval of many days 


of eafe and quiet, often cutting off our patient, when we 
have no apprehenfion of danger.: I fhall refrain from - 


dilating and explaining fully all the other points, 
which, however it might wafte your patience, never 
could exhauft the fubjec@t. I fhall rather try to fum 
up the whole bufineis in aphorifms, reciting briefly the 
points which are already difcuffed, and adding, in fhort 
rules, the doctrines of fuch wounds as are not yet ex- 
plained, 

tft, Wounps 


ef, 


es 
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rft, Wounns of the tiver are mortal ; for, confider- 
ingits nature,—how full it is of blood,.the cor abdo- 
minale, as it has been called, how can there fail to be 
a profufe bleeding? indeed, the wound of the liver is, 
like the wound of a great vein. No doubt, a.ball 
fometimes paffes through the thick fubftance of the 
liver, without caufing immediate death;—or, perhaps, 
the patient furvives, becaufe the great veflels are not 
wounded ;—or becaufe the blood flows very flowly from 
them, dnd coagulates in the wound ;—perhaps, the bruif- 
ing ofthe fhot deadens the veffels ;or, perhaps, the fwel- 
ling of a penetrating wound, in a fubftance fo foft and 
fpongy as the liver is, clofes the fides of the wound, fo 
shat the bleeding flops. However this be, we are fure 
that patients have lived twenty days with wounds fair- 
iy acrofs the liver ; and fometimes, after wounds, where 
the liver muft have been wounded more or lefs, the 
patient has recovered. Yet thefe are exceptions mere- 
ly to this general rule -_-Wounds of the liver ftill are 
to be declared mortal; there is a great inward bleed- 
ing,—the patient immediately finks end faints, lan- 
guifhes in a flumbering ftate, inferifible almoft, and 
without pain, lies cold and death-like for, perhaps, 

twenty-four hours, and then expires. 
ad, Wounds. of the LIVER, SPLEEN, OF VENA CAS 
va, are all alike fatal, and the figns of internal 
bleeding, from any of theie, are precifely the fame ;—— 
and whema man.dies, from the’ pafling of a chariot~ 
wheel over his body,—or is killed in boxing,—or after a 
great fall is taken up dead: ;—or when a man has been 
{truck in the belly, and killed by a great ball, which 
N 2 has 
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has not wounded the fkia, in all thefe (which I confi- 


der as parallel cafes) the hurt is often found to be in 
the liver, vena cava, or {pleen, or kidney, any of which 
being burft, pour out fo much blood, that the patient 
dies. | ont: 
3d, Biexpincs from wounds of the mEsENTERY, 
—-KIDNEY,—EMULGENT VEIN, or any {fmaller. veflel, 
are often flow and gentle, and are not known by the 
common figns of inward bleeding. The patient con- 
tinues ealy, and his belly foft, for fome days, till the 
blood coagulating, either by the weight of its coagu. 
la, or by the acrimony of its ferum, excites inflamma- 
tion; fo that, on the fixth day, there comes pain, fwel- 
ling, hardnefs of the abdomen, quick puHe, fever; at 
lait, the torments of the miferere mei, and then gan- 
grene, and death :—And here it may -be noticed, that 
if there be immediate fainting on receiving the wound, 
and then coldnefs, accompanied with a continued 
faintneis, {welling of the belly, and oppreffed breath- 
ing for fome days, moft likely, there is blood, and in 


dangerous quantity, from fome greater veffel:—But if 


the patient have lain ealy, and there comes pain, fwel- 
ling, fever, and other threatening figns, on the fixth or 
feventh day, with a tumor in one part of the belly, it 
is mott likely a bloody tumor, which has begun to 
excite inflammation, and the blood: muft be cut out. 
If there be pain and {welling on the firftt or fecond 
day, it is from wounded inteftine ;—if there be pain 
and fwelling, but not till the fixth day, it is from 
blood ;—if there be no pain or {welling, till after the 
fifteenth day, our patient is almoft fafe, . 

Rat | 4th, 
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_ 4th, The figns of a wounded ftomach are a burning 
fenfation at the pit of the ftomach,—heat, thirft, and a 
feverifh pulfe,—great irritability of the ftomach, and 
vomiting fo intenfe, whenever the mildeft things are 
taken down, as to throw the whole frame almoft into 
convulfions ;—thefe are the chief figns of a wounded 
ftomach, together with bloody ferum thrown up, and 
blood pafling by ftool; and in the end, extreme weak- 
nefs, faintings, a low quick and fluttering pulte, {well- 
ing of the belly and hickup, and commonly death. 
Yet often during all this, violence and ftraining conti- 
nued for weeks, not one particle of food goes out into 
the belly ; no doubt, it cannot always happen thus, 
but it often does. | | 

sth, When the inteflines are wounded, the efcaping 
of the feces declares but too well the nature of the 
wound; and too often there comes on an inflamma- 
tion, not fo limited, as merely to make the inteftine 
adhere, but diffufing itfelf over all the belly, whence 
comes knottings and adhefions of the inteftines, {well- 
ing of the belly, fever, pain, the miferere mei, morti- 
fication, and death. , 

6th, Wounds of the bladder are always, or almoft 
always, mortal; for the bladder both difcharges its 
contents by its own contrachle power, and lies very 
low in the pelvis; it throws out its urine into the 
cavity of the abdomen, which is a fluid fo highly fi. 
mulating, that inflammation and mortification of the 
bowels are not long delayed. 

4th, The wound of the gall bladder is like this; for 
its fluid is ftimulating in a ftill higher degree, and the 

f patient 
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as 


patient very feldom efcapes the quick and deadly in- 
flammation;—-the urine or the bile a@t like poifons — 
thrown into the abdomen,—the ents Wiig jane a moit 
miferable death. 3 
Thus the prognoftic of danger toed jcc ac- 
cording ‘to the fucceffion of parts; thofe which are 
imoft important in the animal economy being aflected 
in the higher wounds. 7 | 
Wounds of the liver and fpleen are deadly, from the 
inward bleeding,—-wounds of the ftomach are hardly 
lefs mortal, for there is both a bleeding, from its nu- 
merous veflels, and danger of its food being poured 
out into the abdomen ;——there is great danger of | 
inflammation alfo from the mere wound. The 
wounds of inteftines are lefs dangerous; for though 
the feces are fometimes poured out, fo that the bel-— 
ly inflames,—though the inflammation, which fhould 
heal or unite the inteftine to the abdomen, often 
fpreads over all the furfaces, yet they are fafer than 
wounds of the ftomach; for the inteftines are quick in 
their inflammation,—the peritoneum, by a wife provi- 
fion of nature, is apt to inflame ;—there is, at fuch a 
time, a fort of fympathy, like a contagion, in the con- 
tents of the belly, fo that, towards whatever point 
this wounded inteftine is turned, 1t meets with parts 
ready to inflame, and thus the wounds of the bowel 
and of the belly inofculate, and the patient is faved. 
The great inteftines, lying lower in the abdomen; 
are lefs dangerous ftill; they are bound down in their 
right place, they are behind the peritoneum, and they — 
lic upon the thick flefh of the lumbar mufcles, fo that 
their 


e 
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their wounds quickly heal. But fill it muft not be 
forgotten, that though neither the liver, fpleen, fto- 
mach, nor bowels are wounded, inflammation may 
come on merely from the hurt done to the peritoneum 
itfelf; after a wound of the belly the patient can. 
never be without danger. = 
- ‘There is but one thing moré; relating to the prog- 
noftic, in thefe wounds, which you fhould endeavour 
to remember, viz. that the ftomach, by its finking, is 
apt to fpill its contents into the belly. The inteftines 
are lefs apt to do fo, for they are held: fteadier in the 
abdomen ;—the urinary bladder difcharges into the 
alsdomen, bécaufe it is emptied by its own contractile 
power ;—the gall bladder muft fpill its contents when 
wounded, for there is nothing that can hinder the bile 
from flowing. The bile is the higheft ftimulus, the 
urine next, and the food and the fxces are lefs irritat- 
ing, and the blood leaft of all; and, perhaps, it is ac- 
cording to this order, that the dangers of thefe wounds 
fhould be calculated,—effufions of bile being the moft 
dangerous *,—wounds of the urinary bladder next to 
that,—wounds of the ftomach and bowels come next 
in order,—and effufions of blood are the leaft dange- 
rous 


* I faw a man die in a very miferable condition, who had, 
by a fall, torn the gall ducts, fo that the abdomen {welled with 
dreadful pain: the nioft thorough jaundice I ever faw; and the 
abdomen, when opened, was full of bile, ferum, and coagulable 


‘ lymph,—the inteftines univerfally turgid of a yellow colour,;— 


univerfally inflamed,-—adhering at fome points, and gangrened in — 


athers, 
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rous as a caufe of inflammation, if only the bleed- 
ing be not fo profufe as to endanger life. 

Laftly, uf the ball remain in the belly, though the 
patient efcape through the firft dangers, he is never fafe; 
for the ball being lodged about the loins, in the heart 
of the mufcles, caufes carious bones, fiftulous. ulcers, 
and running of matter, with a hedtic fever, (which 
cannot ftop while the ball remains), fo that es is a 
very hopelefs cafe +. | 

Now, before I lay down the few fhort rules ae 
relate to the practice, it is my, duty to remind you, 
that we can do but little in the cure,—nature herfelf 
cannot do much,-we are as {pectators merely, and 
every recovery is truly an efcape. 

Surgeons have boldly cut into the ftomach, and ex- 
tracted knives which had fallen down into it ;—foreign 
bodies of all kinds have made their way fafely through 
its walls ;—{oldiers have often recovered, whofe fto- 


machs had been fo wounded with the fabre, that the 


rice, or barley, or meat, which they had taken at laft 


meal, has been caft out through the wound; and the’ 


older furgeons tell us, that in broad wounds of the fto= 
mach, they had fewed the wound together with many 
ftitches, fewing the wound of the ftomach to the ex- 

ternal 


+ In opening the body of a young gentleman, who had been 
wounded in a duel, who had furvived his wound a whole year, lin- 
gering ina very fickly condition, till at laft he was cut off by 
a hedtic fever; we found the ball (which had paffed in at thé 
groin) lodged under the pfoas mufcle, upon the innet furface of the 
haunch bone, and furrounded with many {acs of pus. 


suf a 
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- ternal wound. There are not wanting cafes, where 
the wound of the ftomach having been prudently ma- 
naged by the modern furgeon, the general preffure 
hhas kept the ftomach up to the wound, and adhefion 
has completed the cure; fometimes wounds of the 
liver have healed ; and often, the furgeon has cut out 
-fafely, very large colleQions of blood; the inteftines 
have fo often adhered, without the help of fuch ftitch- 
es, that, as I have faid, you find anufes at the groin, 
and miraculous recoveries in every book ; and read of 
cures, till you forget that there are dangers, © 
if, Bieeding from the arm is the great prefervative 
3 again{t internal bleeding, and is the only means of 
preventing inflammation ;—in every wound of the ab- 
domen, you mutt bleed with a very liberal hand. 
ad, Quietnefs, reft, and opiates, with fomentations 
to the inflamed belly, are next in importance to bleed- 
ing; and the belly muft be kept open with gentle 
glyfters, but never with laxative medicines, left they 
fhould purge. - 
3d, The patient muft very refolutely refrain from 
all food, for ten or twelve days; for diet would fup- 
port the ftrength, encourage the inflammation, and 
difturb the wound by a flux of feecés, which might, 
perhaps be thrown out into the cavity of the abdomen 
‘itfelf. The patient muft refrain from food, then, that 
the inteftines may not be moved. He muft be nourith- 
-ed with glytters ; or if he takes any thing by the . 
mouth, let it be fome jelly or foup, which, though it 
‘were to go out into the abdomen, might be abforbed. 
Ps @) ce See AL 
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ath, If the wound be in the belly merely, and, a 
found inteftine be forced out, you muft put it, back 
gently with the fingers, and. ftitch the outward wound. 

5th, When there is a a wounded inteftine which you 
are warned of only by the pafling out of the faces, — 
you. mutt not pretend to fearch for it, nor put in your 7: 
finger, nor expect to few it to the wound.; but you y 
may truft that the univerfal. preilure which prevents _ 
great effufion of blood, and collects the blood inte wy 
one place ; that very preflure which always caufes the 4 
wounded bowels and no other to protrude, will make — 
the two wounds, the outward wound, and the inward — 
wound of the inteftine to oppofe each other, point to — 
point 5. and if all be kept thus quiet, though but for : 
one day, fo lively is the tendency to inflame, that 
that adhefion will be begun which is to’ fave the.pa- — 
tient’s life *, 

6th, If indeed you have a wounded inteftine fale in 
your hand, protruding and plainly wounded, it were 
madnefs to let it go back into the ab bdomen, where — 
there cannot but be fome danger of the feces getting - 
out. But do not few the bowel. with a long fu- 
ture, in hopes of clofing the breach, nor follow the 
firange and whimfical inventions of cylinders of pa- 
per or of ifinglafs, which it is eafier to ufe in experi- 
ments upon dogs, than to practice in real wounds. 


Yous 


* In Mr. Hunter’s book on gunfhot wounds, there is a cafe of 
a gentleman, who, having been) fhot through the belly in’a duel, 
died in thirty-fix hours; and it was found upon difle@ion, that, even _ 
in that very (hort period of a day and a half, the adhefions had formed. a 
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You muft make but. one fingle ftitch, and few the 
wounded inteftine to the outward wound,—there. the 
- gut will adhere, throw out its feces for fome time, and 
then heal, the outward and the inward wound uniting 
in one knot or fear. . 

“th, Ifa found bowel have come a a narrow 
wound, and be fo inflamed that you cannot pufh it 
back, you muft not think of pricking it with a needle 
or an awl, as was the cuftom of Parée Dionis, and all 
the older furgeons; you muft perform the operation 
of hernia by flipping in your finger to guide the knife, 
- opening the wound a little wider, till the intefline is | 
free, and then ftitching the outward wound after the 

inteftine is put back. | 
You muft take all poflible pains, both about the 
furgery of the wound, and in keeping down the ations 
of the fyftem; for you perceive that there are fuch 
chances as make every cafe interefting and none def- _ 
perate. ; | 

If my reader fhould with to know fomething more 
than thefe general principles, or fhould defire (as we 
commonly exprefs it), to be more minutely informed, 
about particular wounds of certain parts contained 
within the cavity of the abdomen, &c. he may read 
Mr. Benjamin Bell’s chapters upon Wounds of the In- 
teftines, Wounds of the Stomach,” &c. and he may 
read that chaprer upop Wounds of the Uterus, which 
begins with thefe words, “« THe UTERUS IS A STRONG — 
MUSCULAR BAG PECULIAR TO THE FEMALE SEX, BEING 
SOLELY INTENDED FOR THE FOETUS.’ | 
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MANNER OF STITCHING AN INTESTINE. 


1 HAVE éndeavoured to reprefent the real condition 


of a wounded bowel, and the eafy cure of it, in that — 


fimple form in which I have conceived it. I have 


advifed that one fingle ftitch only fhould be ftruck _ 


through the wounded bowel, and then drawn alfo 
_ through the wound. And I have ventured, moreover, 
to fay, that if there is in all furgery a work of fuperero- 
gation, it is this operation of fewing up a wounded gut. 
The mechanical and vulgar conceptions of thofe who | 


believe that a wounded inteftine is clofed, not by ine 


flammation and the adhefion of contiguous parts, ap- 
pears to me offenfive to a degree which I thall hardly 
venture to exprefs to you. But it ftrikes deeper and 
wider than this ; it is not offeufive only, it is dangerous: 
for while I take an intereft, and find only a pleafant 
labour in teaching the young furgeon what is right to _ | 

. do, 
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do, and what is confiftent with the fimple ways of na- 
ture and the economy of the living body, he is feduced 
by a formal account of moft curious and ingenious 
methods of fewing.a gut, and is drawn afide to fol- 
low after fuch puerile conceits, thinking. to do more 
than even nature can do in fucha cafe. He reads in 
the fyftem of a celebrated author, that “ their opinion 
is ill founded who would rather truft to nature for the 
cure of a {mall opening in the gut, than to infert a li- 
gature, infomuch (fays the author) that I would not 
leave even the fmalleft opening that could admit either 
_chyle or feeces to pafs without srircHINe it up.” 
Thefe things cannot be left unfettled, without dan- 
ger ;—they cannot be explained, without explaining 
and refuting allo, wherever it is required, the opinions 
of authors ;—and again, it is impoflible to explain thofe 
things, without allowing fuch expreflions to efcape, as 
are often more dangerous to the man who ufes them, 
than to the man who fuffers them; and which no 
generous mind can think of ufing without regret :— 
yet, what fhall we fay of a man, who adventures to 
write on a learned profeffion, while he is himfelf total- 
ly ignorant; who writes boldly through the whole 
circle of the human body; of wounds which he 
has never feen, and of vifcera which he has never 
handled ; who fupplies his want of knowledge by 
bold conjeGures only ; who tells us, “ that when the 
{pleen is. laid bare by a wound, it is eafily difcover- 
_ ed, whether it is*-wounded or’ not; that a divifion 
(i. e. a wound) of the duct of the pancreas will, by in- 
_terrupting or impeding digeftion, do much injury to 
pai the 
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the conftitution ; and as the liquor wi be effufed into © 
the cavity of the abdomen, it may thus be productive — 
of collections, the removal of which may require the 
ULTIMATE affiftance of furgery: That wounds of | 


the receptaculum chyli will be diftinguifhed by the © 


difcharge of a milky liquor, and that they can ne- — 


ver become the onjects of furgery ;—but by pro- 


ducing collections in the abdomen, which may re- | 
quire to be piscHarcep: ‘That the difcharge from 


the receptaculum chyli is altogether white like chyle, 


or mixed with a confiderable portion of it; and that — 


the patient becomes daily weaker THAN he ovuGHT 
To po from a wound of the fame fize in any other 


part, owing to the nutritive part of the food being — 


carried off before any advantage is derived from it *?” 
Who tells us, concerning the mefentery, ‘“* That in its 


wounds the difcharge of chyle or blood into the cavity — 


of the abdomen, is what we have moft to dread ; and 


that whenever any portion of the mefentery is pro- 
TRUDED, it fhould be examined with accuracy ;—and 
, - whenever 


_* “ With a view, fays this author, to prevent the diameter of 


the canal from being diftended, which, at the fame time, will lef 


fen the extent of the wound, the patient fhould be kept upon a 
very {pare ahd cooling diet.—Any food, which he takes, fhould be 
not at regular meals,” &c. &c. Is not the accuracy and careful- 
nefs of obfervations, fach as thefe, efpecially meritorious, fince 


they are all concerning things which the author has never feen, 


-—never heard,—-never read of,—cannot underftand? Since this 


fame receptaculum chyli is nothing, it is only a name which the 
older anatomifts ufed, before they knew the part rightly ; and ; 
now they find, that there is no fuch thing as a receptaculum, or 


bag. 


tre. 
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whenever any of its. veflels are found to be-divided, 
they fhould be Tirep with ticarurgs,” &c.? As for 
* wounds of the liver, they are apt, we are told, to 
prove particularly hazardous, from. their allowing the 
bile, which is very sOON RENDERED purRID, to be 
poured into the cavity of.the abdomen.” ‘“ And 
wounds of the gall-bladder are more dangerous, only 
as they are MORE CERTAINLY, productive of BXTRAVA- 
SATIONS Of bile into the abdomen.” 

‘Thefe obfervations are unparalleled in all the books. 
of furgery, from the invention of printing to this pre- 
fent day. The author talks of the {pleen laid bare, as 
if it- were fome fixed vifcus, or one which could be feen, 
while it abfolutely lies among the deepeft in the abdo- 
men, and cannot be drawn out into view, even in the 
diffeCtion of a dead body, without thrufting down the 
hand for it ;—he talks of the pancreas as if it could be 
hurt without a moft complicated and abfolutely fatal 
wound ;—of the thoracic duct as if it could be hurt, 
without a wound of the aorta, heart, or fpinal mar- 
row ;—arid of the receptaculum chyli as if it were a 
part really exifting, while it is merely a name, ufed ig-- 
norantly by the older anatomitts, and forgotten now ; 
and, he not only defcribes how the patient furvives 
fuch wounds, but how gradually he waftes, and what 
means the furgeon is to ufe for his recovery :—he talks 
as if the pancreatic duct could fill the abdomen with 
its faliva, or as if the thoracic duét could fill it with 
chyle ;—as if the mefentery could really protrude by 
itfelf ;—or as if the liver, as well as the gall-bladder, 
gave out bile. Thefe things lying all now before me, 

5 in 
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in one fingle chapter, have inclined me, moft ufichari- 


tably, to call it a curious fpecimen of the art and myf- — 


tery of writing furgery (and anatomy to boot) by 
conjecture and mere guefs ;—thefe gtoffer faults have, 
at leaft, weaned me thoroughly from that kind of pre- 
poffeflion, which fome people indulge in favour of 
every thing that is in print ;—and this, in its turn, will 
enable me to {peak confidently about the remaining 
errors in this chapter, upon wounds of the vifcera ; for 
once more I affirm, that it is impoffible for the young 
furgeon to receive willingly, or to follow confidently, 
this fimple method of fewing an inteftine, which T 
commend, while other methods appéaring to him more 
- curious, more ingenious, or moré fecure, are left un- 
refuted. | 

This author fir directs us to learn what is, according 
to his fyftem, a thing very eflentially néceffary to be 
known, viz. which is the upper, and which is the lower 
end of the gut:—* For it is neceffary, in reuniting 
the mteftines, to know which is the upper end; but it 
requires {ome attention to make the diftinGtion. The 
periftaltic motion will be obferved to be more remark- 
able in thé upper prviston than in the under. But 


the moft certairi method, is, to obferve at which of 


the ends the feces or chyle are evacuated,” &c. &c. 
There are fome little things wanting in this expla- 
ation; for the author fhould have told us, In the firft 

place, tiott much of each end of the inteftine mutt be 


banging out in this eafy négligent fafhion, béfore we 


can compare the periftaltic motion of the upper end 
og | with 


oy 
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with that of the lower ;—muft we learn to know, at 
one glance of the eye, whether the periftaltic motion 
be faft or flow? and whether it be fuch as belongs to 
the upper end of the inteftine?—how or in what ani. 
mals, and by what kind of experiments, fhall we learn 
‘this? has this author ever feen periftaltic motion thus 
regular?—has he ever feen chyle, fo that he could 
{wear to it, that it was chyle?—-can he pronounce, 
from which hand the feces and flatus come in an ac. 
cidental anus at the groin? Now, my reafon for afk- 
ing thefe queftions, is a very humble one, viz. that 
{ never faw chyle in the inteftines (in the delicate 
veflels, the lacteals, indeed, it is eafily feen). I have 
hardly feen this periftaltic motion, even in animals, 
when opened on purpofe, and pofitively, never in the 
human body ;—and when I have chanced to fee an 
anus at the groin, I never could diftinguith, whether 
the feces and froth, and flatus, which iffued from it, 
came from the right hand or from the left ;—they 
came from the general opening. | 
However, it muft be acknowledged, that this au- 
thor really has good reafon to be careful about this 
matter; for his operation, which proceeds upon it, Is 
a very defperate one :—He advifes the furgeon to feek 
out the upper end of the intefline, or the end that 
may be wanting, not only by putting in his fingers, 
but by cutting up the wound! “ 1 am clear,” fays 
he, “ however that this (viz. the putting one ftitch 
into the end of a wounded inteftine, fo as to hold 
it in contact with the outward wound) will not 
“prove fatistactory to the feelings of any practitioner, 
e P  poffeffed 
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pofleffed of that degree of fortitude which our art: Te= 


quires, and whovhas ‘that regard for the fafety of his 
patient, which every. furgeon ought to spofiels: “And, 
although I have advifed in wounds’ of) the. inteftines, 
when -no.part of. them. protrude, where we) cannot, 
therefore, know whether:the wound be large, or only 
a fmall-puncture, and where the injured *part may be 
fo fituated, that it could:not be reached; without open 


ing the GREATEST PaRT of the ABDOMEN, and turning © 


out PERHAPS the wHoLe.alimentary canal, «that we’ had 
betterallow the patient to have the chance of reco- 
vering, without any attempt to make a difcovery, and 
which he may do if the’wound is fmiall, than’ to. pro- 


pofe.a ‘meafure, which; of itfelf; might be attended 
with: more hazard than’ the injury for which it was — 


meant to be a remedy; yet, when we are rendered 
certain’ of the gut’ being’ completely divided by 
one end of it hanging out of the wound) as ‘this will 
give-miuch caufe'to imagine, that thes other is at no 

great diftance, I think it ought, by all° means, : to ibe 
tearched ’ for, by enlarging the sie wound, fo as 
to admit of the fingers of the operator being freely inc 
fered. ‘ Even where the upper part ‘of the gut is’pro- 
fruded, it is worth while to fabmit to’ this. inquiry: 
merely in order to have at leat fome chance of avoid! 
_Ing. the loathfome inconvenience’ of an artificial o- 
pening for the feces: And, 'where’the upper part-of 
the a has flipped in, the patient can have no chance 
for farther exifience, 1f it be not difcovered. ‘In fuch 


a fituation, therefore, we fhould not hefitate as to the _ 


“meafures.”—I will not, as I have formerly ~ ¥ 
| quarre. 
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quarrel with this author about many. trifling faults, 
which Lirather choofe that my reader fhould -have all 
the merit of difeovering, without being beholden ‘to 
ae’; but I cannot refrain from faying, that this is not 
the prudent way of-addrefling young men, who are but 
too apt to do adventurous things upon flight authority. 
But thisis not all; other curious improvements follow _ 

clofe upon the Pals of this important ditcovery ; for, 
as foon as the furgeon has found out the upper end es 
the gut, he is to thruft the upper end of the gut 
within the lower-end, ‘an inch or two, juft as he 
would pufh in the fhding end of an opera-glafs ;. and 
that the ends may go neatly within each other, a roll 
of ifinglafs or tallow is to be put into the gut; and 
that they may remain unmoved for fome time, they are 
to be well and foundly fewed with a eood needle and 
thread all round, Indeed, to read this, any fenfible 
man mutt believe, that I fpeke in mere ridicule, and 
‘defcribed this firm fewing of the gut dithoneftly ;—but 
I fhall, as ufual, give the guotation,—let the author 
{peak for himfelf:—‘ In this fituation, it would be 
dificult to draw the divided parts together with a 
needle and ligature, without hurting the oppdfite fides 
of the gut, in any other way than by keeping it ex: | 
tended by means of fome round body inferted into 
it. For this purpofe, it has béen propofed to make 
ufe.of a tube of thin pafteboard or. paper; but as this 

might. be laid hold. of, and kept: firm by the ligature, 
a fmall voll of tallow is preferable, as it will afterwards - 
melt and pats eafily off with the faeces. A piece of it; 
nearly equal to the diameter of the inteltine, fhould 
be inferted into the end of the upper portion of the 
Pa guts 
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gut, and, being afterwards paffed into the other, fo as_ 
to carry the one to the extent of an inch, or thereby, 
fairly into the other, the two portions fhould now be 
STITCHED together with a fmall needle, armed with a 
fine thread. The ftitches fhould be carried compLeTE- 
LY ROUND the gut ; and, in order to give them as great 
a chance as poflible of fucceeding, they MIGHT EVEN 
gO TWICE ROUND! firft, at the edge of the under- por- 
tion of gut! and afterwards about an inch beneath, 
near to where the upper part of it terminates !” 

From all which it is very plain, that the mechanical 
notions of this author are utterly incorrect ;—that he 
has no conception how a gut adheres, nor how that 
adhefion may be aflifted by a fingle ftitch, nor how 
impoflible it muft be for a gut to adhere, or to do 
any thing indeed but mortify, by being ftitched all 
round, and ftitched even with a double row. That 
a man, who has no conception of a gut being fure 
in any other way than by the firmnefs of his own 
ftitches, fhould propofe a double row of ftitches, is not 
wonderful; hefhould juft have put a binding round it, 
and fo finifhed this admirable operation. 

Now, I do affirm, that the carefulnefs, and apparent 
accuracy of all this, has irrefiftible weight with a ftu- 
dent, efpecially when enforced and repeated in every 
different form ; while, in fact, this way of diftinguifh- 
ing the upper from the lower end of a gut,—this 
thrufiing of the fingers into the belly,—this cutting 
up of the wound, in order to grope for that end of the 
gut which is wanting,—this fewing it upon a cufhion 
of tallow, and the fewing it faft and firm with a 

double 
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double featn, is, like the reft of the chapter, deli- 
vered upon conjecture merely ;—it is an untried experi- 
ment as yet, and let it be tried when it may, I fhall ven- 

ture to predict, that it will turn out a very fad one: 
1 fhall now return, then, to reprefent once more 
the fimple mechanifm of this cafe. As for inteftines 
| cut 


“ This author adds one more fpeculative direGtion, which is of 
the moft fingular nature, and has, as far as I know, all the merit 
that originality can give it, that is, having fewed the gut tightly, 
which he never fails to do, he advifes, in the following paflage, 
that the ligatures be cut off, and the gut with the feam in it, and 
the thread be thruft back into the abdomen, and no more faid a- 
bout it. “ In this manner, fays he, the fides of the wound may 
be drawn clofely and exaétly together, without leffening the dia- 
meter of the gut in any degree; and the end of the ligature may | 
at laft be fecured, and cut off clofe to the other extremity of the 
wound, if the gut is to be put freely into the abdomen, or it may 
be left of a fufficient length to hang out at the wound in the te- 
guments, if it is the meaning of the operator to retain the wound- 
ed part of the inteftine in contact with the external opening. This 
indeed is ufually done, that we may have it in our power, as it is 
faid, to draw away the ligature, on the wound of the gut being 
cured. It is probable, however, whatever future may be employ- 
ed, if more than one or two ftitches have been pafled, that it will 
be very difficult, and even uncertain, our getting the ligature a- 
way, without hurting the inteftines, more than we ought to do. 
I would never advife, therefore, with any view of this kind, that 
the ligature fhould be left out at the wound ; lefs danger will arife 
from cutting it entirely away, and allowing the ftitches to remain, 
A confiderable part of it will fall into the cavity of the gut ; and in 
fuch circumftances, the danger of the patient, from other caufes, is 
fo great, that any additional rifk, that can occur from the remain- 
ing part. of it, muft be fo trifling. as not to deferve notice.” 

, Benjamin Bell’s Syftem of Surgery. 
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cut fairly. acrofs in all their circle, I believe the thing 
cannot happen, and that this, like the reft, 1s a piece 
of mere guefs work; for, if.I know any thing. about 


the way, in which the vifeera are difpofed within the 


belly, it muft happen, that a fabre which cuts one 
piece of inteftine fairly acrofs, muit have cut. many 
other turns half through; and in fhort, that a fabre 
cannot cut a piece of inteftine acrofs, unlefs the ftroke 


have cut up much of the belly, fo much, that whether — 
you finifh with a double rew of flitches, or whether 


you ufe or negled the elegant invention of the roll 
of tallow, is a matter of very little importance; but 
only that you had juft as well fpare yourfelf the trou- 
ble, and let the: poor man alone. | 


The wound, flit-like in one fide of inteftine, ine 
thing which chiefly you have to do with.. I have 


fhown already, that fuch a wound is to be cured,. not 


by the edges of the wound adhering to each other, for. 


they are like mere mathematical. lines, having>no 
breacth of furface and no broad contact ;the lips ‘of 


fuch a wound are healed, not by adhering to each sPx 


ther alone, but by adhering at once to each other, and 
to the inner furface of the abdomen. I have proved 


by reafoning, that the furrounding parts of the abdo- 


men are at fuch time highly fenfible, much inclined 
to inflame, and ready to unite with them; and'I have 


confirmed this, by fhowing, that in one fingular eX= 


ample, five defperate wounds in one “perfon healed : 


and there each wounded inteftine adhered to fome part 


of the peritoneum, or fome other piece of gut In various 
ways. L have thus proved, that the: mere prefiure 
| | upon 
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ypon ehé: vifeera will keep the woutided’ gut fo clofe 
to-the. peritoneum, as'to make it unite.” But fince it 
-is:plain, that the outward wound is the part of the ab- 
dominal ‘furface, the beft inclined to fympathile and 
adhere with the:wounded inteftine, our duty plainly is, 
tomake or fimple°ftitch very flightly through the 
edges of the wounded inteftine, not with the abfurd 
intention of fewing up the breach im the inteftine 
firmly with a needle and thread, but merely to keep 
‘the inward wound of the inteftine neatly and clofely 
in contact with the outward wound, when it will ad- 
here,—will continue perhaps open, and throwing out 
its feces for fome time, but will contrad gradually as _ 
the outward wound contracts, and will clofe:effeciual.. 
jy and foundly before the outward wound heals. 

But if it fhould happen that a gut-is cut fairly 
acrofs in all its circle, which it isnot impofiible, but 
it may be, by a flab with a knife or broad fword, 
the mechanifm of the cafe is this: the mefentery 
fill chas its hold upon each end of the divided 
inteftine ; 3 and the two ends of the inteftine can 
never be far feparated. from each other; nor can 
the. one end be introduced fo far: within the other — 
as to make the double row of ftitches round and 

round, the one row diftant from. the other an inch. . ‘It. 
_ js not by this thorough fitching that fuch a gut is to 
‘become found; it is only by adhefions, and by two 
-adhefions taking place at the fame moment. ‘he two 
ends of the gut may be made to adhere to each other; 
-and the prudent way of favouring thefe adhefions is to 
‘introduce the oneé’piece of inteftine a little way within 

fhe other, and make one fing) e {mall fitch in that 
part 


Thee 
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part of the circle which is fartheft from the mefentery, 
and then draw the gut by means of that thread clofe 
up to the wound, and thus it will probably. happen, 
that the mefentery will keep its fide of the circle firm, 
that the flitch will keep the oppolite fide firm, that the 
gut being drawn by the thread, and pufhed from be- 
hind, and flattened by the univerfal preflure within the 
abdomen, the double adhefion may take place, viz. of © 
the furfaces of the inteftine to each other, and of the 
wound of the inteftine to that part of the inner furface 
of the belly where it is open and inflamed by the out- 
ward wound. 

Whether I have explained this fimple wiriottoss right- 
ly, will be bef judged of by thofe who are the beft 
acquainted with the facts of furgery, as they now 
ftand ; and the method which is here propofed muft 
be authenticated or refuted by future obfervations. 
But on the other hand, it is very eafy to forefee, that if 
this which I have defcribed fhould really be the pro- 
cefs of nature, the flitching of an inteitine round and 
round cuts off at once all hopes of adhefion. How 
the inteftine can difcharge the thread of this compli. | 
cated future without total fuppuration and deftruc-_ 


3 ‘tion, or rather how it can efcape a total and im- 
~ mediate gangrene, I leave to be explained by thofe _ 


who have been at fo much pains to explain. all the reft ; 


for there remains but one thing for me to do, viz. to 


~ make fure of my reader’s having a fair and entire no- 


tion of thefe two dodtrines, by putting them down op- 
pofite to each other 1n the form of plans. Fig. 11t, ex- 
plains the double future ; fig. 2d, explains the fimple — 

5 ftiich, ; 
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fitch; (a) points out the fpace which muft mortify, 
according to the pousLz sram METHOD 3 (b) fhows the 
fingle ftitch by which we hold the two pieces of gut 
tight with regard to each other, and both clofe up to 
the wound ; (c) the dotted line, marks the direction 
in which the gut (e) lies within the gut (f); (g) fhows 
the mefentery ; (h) the way in which it keeps the two 
ends of the divided inteftine right; and it cannot be 
difficult to conceive how the ftitch (b) will come eafily 
away with little harm to the inteftine, and not till after 
it has done its bufinefs effeCtually in uniting the in- 
ward to the outward wound; fo that though the 
breach which the ftitch left were large, ftill the feces 
would be difcharged eafily, and it would heal gradu-' 
ally along with the outward wound. | 
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~ DISCOURSE V. 


ON 


WOUNDS OF THE HEAD. 


4 WHILE the bones in general ferve as @ balis for 
che foft parts, and for fupporting and directing the mo- 
tions .of the body ; certain bones have 2 higher ufe in 
containing thofe organs whole offices are the moft ef~ 
‘fential to life. The fkull defends the brain ; the ribs 
and frernum defend the heart and lungs; the {pine 
contains that prolongation of the brain, which gives 
out nerves to all the body: and the injuries of each 
of thefe are important in proportion to the value of 
thofe parts which they contain.” In wounds of the 
head, it is not the deftruction of the fcalp merely that 
difturbs us, nor the wound of the bone, though that 
of courfe makes.a tedious difeafe ; it is the injury of 
the brain alone that is dangerous ; and the brain Is 
hurt, fometimes, by the general fhock, by the oppreflion 
of inward bleedings, or by depreflion of the fkull, and 
ea age Cy 
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very often, fo clofe is the connection and fympathy 
of all the external and internal parts, it is hurt by 
the very flighteft i injury of the fcalp or bone. Thus 
it comes to be a very natural arrangement to ex- 
plain to you, firft the indiret injuries of the brain, 
how the hurts of the fealp or of the fkull itfelf affect 
the brain indirectly ; and, fecondly, how, by concuffion, 
or any other immediate injury, there is a direct affec- 
tion of the brain. 


Sa 


OF SECONDARY AFFECTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 


I fhall firft try to explain to you, in the way of a 
general doctrine, how careful you fhould be of all 
kinds of wounds, and how watchful of the flighteft — 
bruifes, how fparing in your incifions, and how re- 
ferved in your operations of trepanning the fkull, cut- 
ting the dura mater, or cutting away fraCtured bones 5 
for there 1s an economy in thefe things, ‘which, in the 
hands of a {kiltul man, often faves the patient ; the 
want of which was a chief blemifh in the oo of 
older furgeons.: 

It is asa general do¢trine, but not as a mere theory, 
that I would explain to you the intimate conne@ion 
and fympathy betwixt the integuments and {kull, and 
through that with the brain. It isa do@trine which 
fhould guide you not only in the flighteft wounds, but 
ine very ftep of your boldeft operation. You mutt not 
hold off the edges of the wounded fcalp from each other, 
for they will inflame and fuppurate with lofs of fub- 

ftance ; 
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flance ; you muft not keep the wound open, left that 
fhould hurt the bone; you muft not trepan too much, — 
left you hurt the dura mater ; you muft not open the 
dura mater on flight occafions, left there come a pro- 
trufion of the brain; and the brain is expofed, and the 
balance and fupport to it is loft whenever you take 
away too much bone: The {kin, the fkull, the dura 
mater, are equally integuments of the brain; they 
fhould be each more refpected, as they are clofer to 
the brain; and none of them fhould be wantonly in- 
‘jured, becaufe they have all a clofe relation to each 
other, and the moft diftant has its connection with the | 
brain; and none of them fhould be rafhly taken away, 
for it is a lofs which nevercan be repaired. Ifthe tcalp 
be faved, it prevents exfoliation, and a plug is fometimes 
formed to replace the part of the fkull; but where nei- 
ther the fcalp nor the -fkull are fpared, the infamma.- 
tions of the membranes, the efflorefcences from the 
dura mater, and the protrufions of the brain, are fuch 
as to caufe long fuffering, and an imperfe@ cure in 
thofe few who efcape after this kind of furgery. 

The range of this, as of every true dodtrine, is of 
great extent, and the comparative view which it fug- 
gefts of the ancient and modern furgery, as it relates to 
this point, is not uninftrudtive. | 

~ No fooner was a drunken fellow, who had been re- 
velling in the ftreets, carried with his head broken to 
any great hofpital, than he was fealped; and, as Mr. 
Deafe tells us ferioufly, ‘they had him-all ready by the 
morning vifit for any thing which might need to be 
done peer was fcalped in the evening,—-his fractured 

| bone 
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bone was {craped and examined in the morning,—and — 
in the courfe of twelve hours, without knowing who he 
was, or what he was, or how wounded, or almoft whe- 
ther he was ill or not! If there was but a flight frac 
ture on the head, he was trepanned; and if, during 
this fhort procefs he chanced to awake, he found him- 
felf ftruggling among a fet of good fturdy affiftants, 
who were lefs curious about underftanding what he 
might have to fay in his own defence, than in keeping 
him firm down upon the table, and occafionally cram- 
ming his mouth with a handkerchief when they thought 
he reared too loud. 

It is but. a few years ago that thefe practices pre- 
vailed: the furgeon cut off every piece of {calp that 
was hurt, or cut even with a clean incifion. If he per- 
formed the operation of the trepan, he thruft in fyn- 
dons into the hole, left it fhould heal, for then it was 
their rule that the furgeon fhould not incarn the 
wound till after forty or fifty days, in fhort, till all the 
loofe pieces and the trepanned circle of bone fhould 
have exfoliated and come away. By their cutting 
away the fcalp, by their large trepannings, which they 
boafted of as their greateft work, by their fcraping 
with trepan-irons, to haften the exfoliation, and by 
their anxiety about procuring a due concoction of 
matter, by their mafterly attempts at exfoliating the 
bone, which they performed chiefly with red hot irons, 
and the unavoidable delays of making new. openings 
and cutting off the fungous excrefcences, they made 
a very tedious bufinefs even of the flighteft cafe. 

It is no wonder, that furgeons, who were thus afraid 
of clofing the wound till the bone had exfoliated, were 

much 
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much averfe iii fewing the fcalp; but you know, trom 
what I have formerly explained to you in defcribing 
fabre wounds, how fafe it is to lay down the wound- 
ed {calp,—-how fafe to fettle it with flitches,—how ea- 
fy to cut thefe flitches out if the fcalp do not adhere, 
how foon all danger vanifhes, and yet the danger 
4§ not flight, as you may eafily be able to conceive 
from the comparifon of the old with modern practice. 
«For the fcalp being either held off from the fkull, or _ 
being entirely cut away, left the bone naked; the ex- 
foliation required fix, eight, or ten months, more or 
lefs, accotding to the circumftances of the cafe; and 
during all that time the patient was upon the brink of 
danger: The dura mater was always liable to fall into 
difeafe even during the firft flage, 1. e. during the ex- 
foliation of the bone ; when the bone exfoliated, the 
brain, or at leaft the dura mater was laid bare, with a 
degree of danger exactly proportioned to the lofs of 
bone :—The leaft accident was apt to hurt the part, 
the leaft irregularity inflamed the brain,—a conftitu- 
tional difeafe, or even the bad health, proceeding from 
confinement, the air of an hofpital, the flighteft error 
in the drefling, was apt to corrupt the membranes, and 
produce fungi, and retard the healing of the fore : ma- 
ny a change did fuch a fore fuffer during the tedious 
cute, and every rifing of the pulfe, every flight head- 
ach, every change upon the wound, alarmed the fur- 
geon ;—it is eafy to conceive how many died —how 
‘difficultly and how imperfe@ly a few were cured,— 
how critical the fituation which a patient was often 
brought nto by a wounded fealp. 


A modern 
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A modern furgeon is very careful of the fealp, and 
knows, by much experience, that there arifes, often 
from the flighteft wound, the greateft dangers. Though 


the. fcalp be lacerated and thrown back, and even ~ 


though the fxull be cut up along with the fcalp, he 
cleans it of blood, lays it down {moothly, and expects 
it to adhere. ‘Though, ina narrow wound, he puts in 
his finger, and feels the craneum bare, though he puts 
in his probe, and knows that the {kull is naked.to a 


great extent, fill he puts down the {calp carefully, and 


preffes. it gently, that it may adhere. If, in a young 
man or boy, there be a clean cut, he is fure that it,will 
adhere ; if the fcalp be wounded by a fall, or.by a 
prick, ftone, poker, or any weapon which at once. cuts 
and bruifes, he is doubtful whether it will adhere ; in 
a wound made with a club, or bludgeon, or in a gun- 
fhot wound, he knows that there is a deftruction of 
parts and lols of fubftance, and he knows that there 
can be no immediate adhefion in fuch a wound ;—yet 
he dees not entirely defpair, but preferves the fcalp, 
hoping, in the end, and after fuppuration is well efta- 


blithed, to put down the fcalp, and keep the .bone ' 


found. — 
There are; no doubt, Hibavisstatintinit® alfo 4 in this 
fafer practice, of putting down the fcalp;-but—al- 


though the fcalp do not adhere on the firft or fecond. 


day, although the head inflame, and the f{calp. {well 
with erytipelas, fo as abfolutely to inflate the whole 


face, and clofe the eyes, the furgeon is but little alarm-_ 


ed; he knows that this kind of {welling really belongs 


to the fcalp, and betokens nothing wrong within; he — 


very 
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wery compofedly cuts out his ftitches, lets the f{weli- 
ing fubfide, then lays the fcalp down again, and thus 
after fome accidents and interruptions, after {wellings, 
fappurations, flight fever, burftings of the ftitches, he, 
by a prudent perfeverance, makes good his point ; re- 
uniting in the'end a found flap to a healthy bone. 
Thence it is plain, that there is no wound abfolutely 
fafe: the flighteft wound of the fcalp may occafion 
danger; but it is only when it does not adhere, that 
there is real dan ger; pathe moment that it adheres alls is 
fafe. | | waver! 
You will now sicily that by SECONDARY AF- 
-gecrions of the Brain, I mean all thofe which arife 
not from any immediate oppreffion, —which ‘do not ap- 
pear at ‘the time of the wound or blow, _-which make 
their flow infidious progreis in the form of difeafe ;—in 
which the {calp or periofteum of the fkull is firft 4 inju- 
-yed) which injury is followed, after a deceitful inter- 
yal, with this fecondary affection of the brain ;—flow 
inflammation is the caufe of all the mifchief, and we 
mut not wonder at its flownefs; for the fkull is as a 
wall betwixt the external and internal parts, and it 
is only after corrupting the fkull, that inflammation 
of the fealp can affed the brain ; and if it be true of 
a clean cut, it is much more certain, after a blow with 
a club, or any heavy body ; there°often lurks: ‘under 
the flighteft wound the moft imminent danger.” idhye 
“A man who is knocked down with a club, becomes 
fick, faint, revives very flowly, but at laft recovers al- 
moft perfect health ; -__he is able to go about, and feels 
as if in perfedt health, or, if indifpofed, it isin fo flight a 
R way, 
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way that he hardly knows what ails him, nor even ap- 
prehends the {malleft danger ;—but, after this interval 
of deceitful eafe, lafting fometimes for weeks, he 
again becomes, as at firft, fick and faint; his knees 
bend under him, his hands tremble ;)when he. puts 
out his tongue, it trembles, as in a nervous fever; 
there is a continual loathing of food, and he vomits at 
times. Then comes on an evening fever, a furred 
tongue, a quick and fretful pulfe, flufhings of the face; 


the eyes are red and turgid; there is a corded feeling, 


with weight and pain of the head, wildnefs or timidity 
in the afpect, and occafional delirium during the-night, : 
which imports the greateft danger. Now, there exitts, 
in fact, a fecondary inflammation of the brain ; fome- 
times, there comes on a dreadful delirium, and the pa- 
tient can hardly be kept in bed ; he ftruggles with ma-. 
niacal ftrength, foams at the mouth, fweats with the 
violent ftruggling, till, being quite exhaufted, he finks 
into paralyfis or ftupor, and then dies. But more fre- 
quently it happens, that, inftead of this high and raging 
delirium, he is gradually more and more opprefled, fo 
that, {till even in this laft ftage, itis a flow infidious dif- 
eafe, and in place of this delirious ftate, the ficknefs in- 
creafes with lownefs and languor; he has a low delirium, 
and is not eafily roufed ; if allowed to lie, he is funk in 
this ftupor, if roufed, he is flightly delirious, and raves; 
while he is finking again, it is with a low and mut- 
tering delirium ; and, after continuing many days in 
this condition, he falls into paralyfis, is fometimes con- 

vulfed, voids his feces and urine, and dies. 
The trepan is, in this cafe, almoft a hopelefs opera- 
tion, and yet it is to be tried ; for thefe are the figns, 
though 
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though uncertain ones, of matter collecting upon the 
brain. ‘Vhe fhiverings and quicknefs of pulfe are the 
figns of matter forming ; the flight vomitings, deliri- 
win, and palfy, are the figns of its opprefling the 
brain: It is plainly an abfcefs of the brain ; and as it 
is an abfcefs which cannot burft nor relieve itfelf, 
though the trepan may fail to relieve the patient, yet, 
without that help, he is infallibly dead. No man need. 
be afhamed to have believed, that there was matter, or 
to have trepanned.on account of it, when there was 
none; for what part is there in the body where the 
furgeon has not’made his openings in fearch of matter, 
and has been deceived ?——Or, why fhould we be afham- _ 
ed, when we are deceived by fymptoms fo irregular, 

and fo alarming too, as thofe of a difordered brain? 
But of all the fymptoms which mark this diforder 
of the brain, the nature of that tumor, which -arifes 
over the difeafed part, is the moft abfolute and deci- 
five fign : For when the fcalp only is concerned, the 
inflammation and tumor are of the eryfipelatous kind ; 
when there is blood poured out from any artery of 
the fealp, it makes a foft and flu€tuating tumor ; but 
when there is a difeafed fkull, or dura mater, the tu- 
mor is fmall, foft, puffy, regularly circumfcribed, and 
feated immediately above the difeafed part of the full; 
sand its proceeding from the fkull explains to us, 
abundantly well, why it is fmall, circumfcribed, and 
puffy ; for we find, that this puffy tumor is the pecu- 
liar mark of a difeafed bone; and its being circum- 
foribed and circular, is a natural confequence of the 
tumor being limited to that part of the fkull which is 
R2 hurt. 
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hurtio: Whether it be originally from a ‘difeafe of the 


{calp,or from an internal affection of the dura mater, 
fill-this pully tumor.is acmark of: danger; and when 
we open fuch a tumor, we find:the pericranium thick- 
ened and raifed ».a thinefanies is colleed betwixt 
the'dura mater and fkull; the fkullitfelfis rough and 
bare, inclined ‘tovyellow, or fometimes of a dark 
colour, quite different from that’ of» the furround- 
ing: parts; where: the membrane is: firm: and found; 


fometimes a {mall fiflure’affures: us more: abfolutely of 


the danger within): yet, without this mark, we know; 
by much experience, that wherever the pericranium 
is thus inflamed and SARNORS the. dura materiis fel- 
dom found. A 5 ie 

This is the fecond: ansiivnds of. ae tener ee 
twixt' external and ‘internal parts, which 1 ‘have ‘de- 
fcribed with fo rmuch care, only becaufe it fhould be 
much obferved. This is the lurking danger. which 
keeps aman fo long, for many weeks, or even months, 
in a lingering and fickly condition, and proves’ fatal 
in the end: This is the puffy tumor which Mr. Pott, 
and all:modern furgeons, have fo much noticed ; this 
is the kind of danger, which makes Pareus declare, 
that there is no fafety for the patient till a hundred 
days have expired *., It has been well marked, even 


from ) 


* Toutésfois tu noteras, que les anciens out efcrit, (ce qu’ on 
void fouuent par experience) que les fra@ures du crane ne fout 
hors du peril, jufque 4 cent jours apres la bleflure; faite partout 


fay avec ton patient bon guet, tant en fon boire, manger, repos, one 


& autres choles, Page 229. 
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ivom the time of Hippocrates, who firft noticed this 
kind of danger, down to this prefentday. It is through 
our apprehenfion of this kind of danger, :that,, while 
we'do not defpair in. the moft terrible wounds » ef: the 
fkull, we never difregard even the molt trivial wound. 
A bruifed blow with a. club, the wound. of ja, fione, 
hitting the head againft the door, even the. flightett 
injury may. bring on this moft dreadful difeafe,.. |. 
_Itis.this, exprefsly,. which makes, gunthot, wounds 
of the head fo» much more dangerous than common 
wounds... Indeed, it is,ealy to,conceive. how: the ob- 
lique touch of ;a ball, though it feems. to graze .but 
lightly, will .caute this mifchief. , We know, that the 
brulfing of the inward parts againft the {kull is exactly 
equivalent to the bruifing of the outward parts, hurt- 
ing the  pericranium ;—and how-the pericranium will 
corrupt the fkull, and the fkull the dura mater; and 
how. in the end, after: flow and very gradual fymptoms, 
the dura mater.will draw the brain into difeafe, it is 
very eafy to conceive. . it eset 
One foldier, for example, fhall have his temple 
erazed with a ball, fhall hardly know that he.is hurt, 
or be fenfible, for fome time, that he is: indifpofed ;— 
fhall walk about for fix weeks, apparently in perfect 
health ; and then, all at once, fhall droop, and fall 
low, become fick, and weak ; fhall, at laft, fall into 
coma), or awaken into the mot dreadful ftruggling 
delirium, and then expire: And it fhall be found, that 
the pericranium is feparated from the full, the fkull 
itfelf black, and the dura mater inflamed, and opprefled 
with pus: While, -on the other hand, another foldier, 
in 


iY 
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in the fame battle, fhall be fo wounded with a fabre, 


that the {calp, fkull, and all, fhall be cut clean away 
with a wound even of the brain itfelfy and yet the 
patient efcape ; or, which is more mo a ‘foldier, 
wounded with a mufket-ball, which is left flicking in 


the {kull, with much depreffion and many fraGtures of — 
the bone, fhall come’to the hofpital, walking alone; — 


fhall fuffer the extraction of the ball, and all the inci- 
fions and pickings -of bone, which fuch a cafe re- 


quire; and fhall eat and drink heartily, fleep foundly, © 


and fuffer not one bad fymptom’ during ‘his. tedious 
cure. - All this looks as if confined matter, and a lurk- 
ing difeafe were more dangerous than the worft open 


fracture, and makes us watchful of fuch {fymptoms; and, | 


indeed, it often diftinguifhes the experienced furgeon, 
that he forefees the greateft danger, where, to the igne- 
rant friends, there feems to be leaft .caufe for alarm. 
The contraft of two fuch cafes, though feen but once 
in our lives (although we have, but too often, occafion 
to fee them contrafted thus), would almoft perfuade us 
to be of opinion with Le Dran and others, who feem 
to believe, that the more fracture there is, the better ; 
that the yielding and fracture of the cranium faves 
the concuflfion of the brain. | 
But it belongs to the prefent occafion, to obferve 
rather the infidious and dangerous nature of this flow 


difeafe, than the wonderful recoveries after broad — 


- fractures of the fkull. Wherever this puffy tumor 
arifes, and the bad fymptoms enfue, we are to ufe the 


trepan; and, fometimes, before we have cut half . 


through the fkull,foul matter begins to iffue through the 
4 : trepan 
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trepan hole; or fometimes, matter being collected under 
the dura mater, makes that membrane very tenfe, and. 
opprefles the brain, fo that we find it neceflary to open 
that membrane alfo. The patient is generally, for 
the time, relieved, but, often, he is again opprefied, 
and finks, and dies ;or, if he lives, great fungi, foon- 
er or later, fhoot up through the opening; and, by 
_thefe, as well as by blood or matter, he is, at laft, op- 
preffed, and dies commonly in convulfions. In fhort, 
fach are the dangers of expofing the brain, that I be- 
gin to incline to this opinion, that though it is abfo- 
lutely our duty to make one opening for the evacua- 
tion of matter; yet if that one. be free, it is unneceflary 
to multiply the openings ; for the danger, on one hand, 
viz. by oppreffion and inflammation of the brain, is 
juft proportioned to the delay in opening the head ; 
and, on the other hand, the danger after the operation 
is exadtly proportioned to the number of holes. — 
Upon the whole of this matter, my notion 1s, that 
a man, who is not faving of the ikull, is little better 
{killed in the principles of furgery than Godifredus, 
chief fargeon to the States of Holland, who boafted 
- of a friend of his, Henry Chadborn by name, alfo a 
furgeon in Holland, who had trepanned the head of 
Philip Count of Naffau twenty-feven times; which 
- Henry Chadborn had been fo far from being infenfible 
of this honour, that he got it fettled by the following 
- good certificate, under the prince’s own hand Ego, 
infrafcriptus, atteftor me, ab HENR10 CHADBORN, Cui- 
ruRGO NEoMaAGNES!, poflquam vigefies fepties mbt caput 
perforafet retle furfe fanatum. Darum WHICHEMI, 
| 12mo, | 
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samo, Augufti, anni 1664.——And as for the furgeon’ 
who does not {pare the fcalp, or rather, who does not 
labour to fave it, as the main point of his “pratice, he 
isdittle better {killed in his profeflion than the barber 
mentioned by Wifeman, who feems to have had a 
moft Indian-like fafhion, whenever he was called to a 
broken head (as barbers often were in thofe days), of 
cutting off the {calp, and hanging it up, as a trophy, 
in his fhop; that thofe who came only to be fhaved ; 
might know how great a ses oe he was *, — 


eeemeey 


OF IMMEDIATE eg ge SS OF THE BRAIN. 


Thefe affections of the ae which I have juft ex- 


plained, are fecondary ; ; only this delirium proceeding 
from high inflammation, or this oppreflion and palfy 
proceeding from matter generated beneath the full, 
are indeed very frequent; but yet the immediate in- 
juries of the brain claim. ftill more of the furgeon’s 
attention. In refpect to thefe immediate injuries of 
the head, you cannot acquire a mature and fteady 
judgment but by reading. and reflection, and much ex- 
perience: if you obferve thefe injuries. only in detail, 
you will find the varieties infinite, and will fee nothing 
Dt 
A young fellow, a fervant to a horfe courfer, was thrown of 
his horie againft fome of the bars in Smithfield, whereby the cals 
varia, or hairy fcalp, was torn’up from the coronal future. to the 
temporal mufcle on the left fide: The tkull was bared between 
two and three inches in breadth; he was led to the next barber, 
who cut the piece off, and hanged it up in his fhop. Wildmais 
page 124. 
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but inextricable confufion; if you learn to clafs and 
arrange the facts, you will find that the kinds of i injury 
to the brain are really few and fimple, that there is 
indeed one only, with which, as furgeons, you have 
any concern, or which your operations will. relieve, 
that is COMPRESSION OF THE BRAIN. 
To think that a fra@ured fkull is a chief caufe, or 
even an abfolute fign of danger, is a very poor and vul- 
: far notion; it is not the damage done to the fkull, 
but the injury to the brain, that is the caufe of dan-. 
ger, and the fracture of the {kullis but a faint un. 
certain mark of the harm done to the brain. The va- 
ried appearance, after injuries. feemingly alike in all 
_ points, is very perplexing ; but this we often have oc- 
cafion to obferve, that no particular injury, no harm 
to one point only of the brain, is fatal; that the fatal 
injury is always either that univerfal fhock which we 
call concussion, or that general preflure which we call 
COMPRESSION of the BRAIN; except thefe two kinds of 
injuries, we know of none that is abfolutely fatal; and 
perhaps we may, with all fafety, ailirm, that eae is, 
after all, but one kind of injury, ftrictly {peaking, viz. 
cONCuSssION of the BRaIN that is fo; for the brain itfelf 
may be wounded with weapons driven into its fub- 
ftance, may be cut and torn by fractured bones, may be 
waited with great ulcers and tedious {uppurations, or 
by collections of water the brain may be almoft an- 
nihilated, without any remarkable affection either of 
the living principle, or of the rational powers. I have 
seen people furvive prodigious effufions of blood for 
many. wala ther judgment being very little affected ; 
.) ania 
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and men lying under fuppurations of the brain for 
many weeks, and dying very eafily and flowly ; I have 
very often feen the remains of moit unequivocal de- 
preffions | of the fkull (e. B- ) from the kick of a horfe in | 
boys who have grown up (the depreffion fill continu- 
ing) till they became ftrong and healthy men. Since 
then no property of the living fyftem i is hurt, none of - 
the fenfes difturbed, none of the fundiions interrupted, 
fince the man not only lives under this load of i injury, 
put abfolutely is reftored to perfect health and ftrength, 
after a lofs of the fubftance of the brain itfelf, we per- 
ceive clearly that 3 no one affection of the brain is 
| fatal. 

But concussion is an affection of the whole nervous 
fyftem, indefinite and inferutable, which is often fatal: 


/ awe cannot conceive its nature before death,—we can- 


not find by diflection what 1 is wrong,—we ‘cannot pre- — 
vent its confequences. It 1s fome inconceivable de- 
rangement of the brain which fometimes follows a blow, 
even of the flighteft kind, or which is produced, as its 
name implies, by a fhock without a blow. A man falls 
from 4 great height, is not merely ftunned by the fall, 
but liés oppreffed, as if apoplectic, pafling his feeces in- 
voluntarily, his pupil is dilated jhis pulfe flow and in- 
termitting, his breathing laborious, fonorous, and alfo 
flow, his limbs cold, fometimes paralytic, fometimes 
convulfed, and thus he dies ;—no injury could be dif. 
covered externally while he was alive, and when he ts 
dead ‘no injury can be found within; the brain 1s 
found, the membranes firm, no blood, nor matter, nor 
dilplaced bone opprefles the brain ;—he dies of a kind 
eT ieee ey a ae 
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of injury concerning the nature of which we choofe to 
éxprefs our ignorance, by calling it a CONCUSSION Of the 
BRAIN. Since there is no vifible derangement, we muft 
continue, until we learn more concerning its nature, 
to confider it as fome immediate diforganization or de- 
rangement of the whole brain, and we call it concut- 
fion, becaufe it arifes not from any particular injury, 
but from the general fhock; it is more readily pro- 
duced by falls, than by blows; it follows a fall upon 
the breech, as well as a fall upon the head; it has en- 
fued after a fall, even upon fo yielding a fluid as water; 
it proceeds from thé general fhock and derangement, 
but its particular nature is unknown; only this much 
we do know concernirig its ultimate effect, that it pro- 
duces a general weaknefs of the whole body, and the 
cold extremities, dilated pupil, laborious breathing; 
and intermitting pulfe, are the figns of this weaknefs 5 
and ftimulants are well known to be the only cure. 
Bromefield began to ufe his fudorifics with advantage, 
without knowing what it meant, while it was really 
owing to the opium which they contained: wine was 
next ufed; bliftering on the head was next ufed ; and 
at laft hartfhorn itfelf was ufed with good effet. In 
fhort, that fa@ was difcovered only by tlow experience, 
which might have been underftood from the moft di- 
re@ analogy, viz. that concuffion is a fate of weak- 
nefs; for when a man is knocked down with the 
fit, for example, he groans, 1 opprefted, vomits, is 
deadly pale and cold, he is a3 in a faint ; when’ he 
awakes, he ftargers, has confufion of head, headach, 
and ficknefs of heart, and he is beft recovered by hartf- 
horn, or wine. Now, had this flate continued, it 
; 5.2 | would 
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would have proved fatal; had it been fo, we fhould 
have faid it was of concuffion that he had died; the. 
fpecies is not changed by the degree of the affection : 
we know this concuflion, whether temporary or per- 
manent, whether flight or fatal, to be merely a flate of 

-weaknefs; and we have fair warning to forfake the . 
old plan of profufe bleedings in all injuries of the 
head; we know that there can be no dangerous injury 
to the head, without fome degree of concuffion of the 
brain, and, therefore, in every opprefled patient we give 
opium and wine. 

Compression ts like concuflfion, an affection of the 
whole brain, and in fo far as we know it by fymp- 
toms, it is entirely the fame ; for a lethargic ftupor, fo- 
norous breathing, opprefied and flow pulfe, and dilated 
pupil, are the chief figns of it. Compreffion, moft 
probably, produces a degree of that diforder or de- 
rangement by which concuflion is fatal; and one 
might fay, without a violent figure, that compreffion 
were like a continued blow; that had the blow been 
withdrawn the moment the man fell, he would have 
revived immediately; but by the bones being de- 
preffed, orblood being poured out under the {kull, the 
blow is, as it were, continued; and ftill, when after 
fome days the bone is raifed up, the man begins in- 
ilantly to revive and move. : 

“Then thefe feveral kinds of injury may be con- 
tratted thus with each other: a partial injury to the 
brain, even although it deftroy the fubftance of the 
brain, though there be, as I have often feen, a deep fup- — 
puration and wafting of the medullary fubftance of 

the- 
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the brain, is not abfolutely fatal; the man lives and 1s 
well, and fometimes is entirely reftored. Secondly, A 
general injury of the brain by {hock or concuffion is 
fatal; it isa kind of injury, the nature of which we 
ean neither underftand before death, nor difcover 
by difleGion, and which our operations cannot cure. 
Thirdly, A general injury by oppreflion or compref- 
fion of the brain, is moft probably like, in its nature, to 


‘a general concuffion, differing from it only in degree, 


the one being a permanent incurable derangement, 
the other a temporary derangement of organization 
eafily removed. There is fometimes a coNCUSSION tem- 
porary and flight, as after a blow with the fift, which 
foon vanifhes ; fometimes a more dangerous one, as by 
a fall from fome great height, which is permanent and. 
fatal. And, in like manner, there is fometimes a flighter 
derangement fron’ COMPRESSION, which we can relieve 


_ by raifing the bone, or giving vent to matter or blood; 


and fometimes a permanent derangement, or perhaps, 
as fome will fay, a degree of concuflion along with 


the comprefiion, which our operations cannot relieve. 


Thus it would appear that no partial injury is ne=- 
ceflarily fatal,—that concuflion, or this unknown in- 
ternal derangement of the brain is, if it goes a certain, 
length, irremediable and abfolutely fatal,—that com- 
preflion, which is like concuffion, is alfo often fatal; 


. while fuppurations wafting even the fubftance of the 


brain hardly affect the vital or rational functions, a pa- 


tient living with an abfcefs deep in the very fubftance 


of the brain: and what is very curious, this internal 
fuppuration produces its wort effets, when the mat- 
Basta fi 4 ter 
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ter begins to be confined and to opprefs the. whole 
brain, fo that even in this cafe it is not fo much the 
deftruction of a part, as the opprefiion of the whole, 


that 1s a caufe of danger. 


i 


tions about the way of managing the frontal and temporal arteries, 


If there be an injury of the fcalp, a hurt of the 
fkull, an internal {eparation of the dura mater, or any 
injury, which endangers inflammation of the brain, 
and if, along with that kind of danger, there be 
actually fyrmptoms which mark inflammation of the 
brain, we try to prevent or moderate the inflamma- 
tion by bleedings. If there be a concuffion, and that 
the patient lies oppreffed, vomiting, with difficult 
breathing and a flow pulfe, we ufe opium, wine, and 
all forms of ftimulants. If there be, along with this 
oppreflion, marks of internal injury, after an acci- 
dent, fuch as might caufe extravafation of blood or 
depreflion of the fkull, in fuch cafe our duty is, firft, to 


open the {calp fo as to examine the fkull, and next, to 


trepan the {kull, if it be not found, with the hopes of 
relieving the brain. 

Thus you perceive, that no injury requires opera- 
tion, except compreffion of the brain, which may arife 
either from extravafated blood, or from deprefled bone, 
or matter generated within the fkull. 

* The vafcular fyftem within the fkull is fo very 
profufe, that extravafations are very frequent, both on 

the 


* The vafcular fyftem within the fkull, is what the furgeon is 
lefs curious about, for if it is burft, or otherwife hurt, there is no 
helping of it; but the vafcular fy{tem without the fkull, he is more 
interefted im knowing well; and accordingly we have many direc- 


but 
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the furface and in the cavities of the brain. .Some- 
times the veins of the choroid. plexus. burit, and then 
the ventricles are filled with blood, but this is lefs fre-. 
quent after falls or blows than in difeafes; fometimes 
the {maller finufes or veins about the bafis of the brain - 
rare 


but none, fo far as I remember, {fo curious as that which I fhall now 
quote. ‘In wounds of the forehead, hemorrhages are trouble- 
fome, on account of the bleeding arteries running in a groove of the 
bone.’ This is an old foolifh ftory, bandied about from hand to 
hand; it is in every book, old and new, fo far the thing 1s excul- 
able ; but the following operation, as defcribed in the next para- 
graph, is not to be pafled over, 

‘© When the hemorrhage continues fo profufe as to endanger the 
patient, it may be proper even to remove that portion of the 
fkull in which the veflel is incafed; or in the hands of a NICE - 
operator, the intention may he anfwered by taking away only the 
outer table of the fkull; for, in fome cafes, thefe arteries run for | 
a confiderable fpace between the two lamina of the bone, and in 
fach inftances our object muft be accomplifhed by the removal of ; 
one of them.” Vide Benjamin Bell’s Syftem of Surgery, vol. v. 
p. 169. I declare that I know nothing about the artery “ run- 
ning for a confiderable fpace between the two lamina of the 
bone.” Monro, I dare fay, knows nothing about it; and this 
is at leaft one new operation, which Mr. Bell has a fair title to, and 
which I am fure he never ftole from Dr. Monro. Has Mr. Bell 
ever feena fkull? or read of a fkull? or heard of a fkull? or can 
he point out any drawing of a fkull, among all the books of the 
anatomifts ? with an artery funk into the frontal bone? Until Mr. 
Bell fatisfy me, in fome way or other, about this artery, I fhall 
hold this as one of the curious examples of the art of writing a 
fyftem of furgery by conjeGture and mere gueis. And even when 
Mr. Bell has found out the fkull that he wants, I fhall ftill take the 
privilege of faying, that if any young man were, on his authority, 
to apply the trepan for fach a reafon, he would probably kill his 
patient. ; 


- 
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are torn, efpecially in counter-fiffures, filling the ikull 
down to the occipital hole, and fometimes defcending 
into the canal of the {pine ; fometimes the blood burfts . 
from the delicate veins of the pia mater, and then the 
furface of the brain i is covered with blood; and very 
often the artery of the dura mater is burft or torn, fo 
as to opprefs the brain with blood ; when this happens, 
the cafe is ftrictly an aneurifm of the brain, and as in 
-aneurifms or burftings of the internal mamary or inter- 
coftal arteries, the heart and lungs are opprefied ; this 
aneuriim of the artery of the dura mater oppreffes the 
brain. This is the moft frequent accident of all, be- 
caufe the artery of the dura mater is moft expofed to 
be pricked or lacerated, in fra&tures of the fkull; it is 
in a manner encafed within the bone: 3 but it is the 
leaft dangerous, becaufe the moment we trepan the 
fkull we give vent to the blood, 

There is ftill but one motive ror applying the tre- 
pan, viz. to relieve the brain from compreffion; whe- 
ther that be from blood, matter, or depreffed bone. 
If there be blood, it is to be known only by guefs, 
by having opened the fcalp at the place of the blow, 
in the expectation of finding a fracture of the fkull ; 
and by next trepanning the fkull, in hopes of Ghdigp 
blood lying upon the furface i the brain. - But if 
fill after opening the fkull the patient fhould lie co- 
matofe and oppreffed, it being plain, that he mut die 
if not relieved; and if alfo, from the tenfion of the 
dura mater, we fufpeét that there is blood under that 
membrane, we muft venture to open it alfo, in hopes 
of relieving the brain. If matter, lying upon the fur- 

face 
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face of the dura mater, be the caufe of the comprefiion, 
it will be known by the previous fymptoms; by quick- 
nes of the pulfe, headach, flufhed face, turgid eyes, 
corded feeling in the head, and all the other figns mark- 
ing an inflammation of the brain. And if, after all thefe 
fymptonis, fhivering, languors, faintings, flight vomit- 
ings, and delirium come on, we are fure of the cafe. If 
there be found a fiflure of the flcull, that fiffure is not 
itfelf the caufe of danger, but it is the mark of that 
degree of injury, which may have produced extravata- 
tion; it-alfo marks the place of the violence, and 
points out where we fhould apply the trepan. A fif- 
fure is not of itfelf.a motive for trepanning the fkull;— 
but if with the fiffure the patient lies opprefled, then 
- the oppreffion is the mark of danger, perhaps, from ex- 
 travafated blood; and the fracture, or fiffure of the 
‘fkull, marks the point on which we fhould apply our 
trepan. When the bones are direlly prefled down by 
the blow, our way of proceeding is very plain; if 
the bones be moveable, we raife them gently up, if 
they feem totally difengaged, we pick them away, if 
the bones be locked in one with another, and preiled 
under the found {kull,. we cut out one angle with the 
trepan, and that enables us to raile the deprefled bone. 
In all this operation we fhould be gentle, and vathes 
referyed; for when blood has covered the whole full 
from the fagital future quite to the Petrous bone, it has 
all been evacuated by one fingle opening, and the pa- 
tient faved. . When there has been pus generated in 
at quantity, and: much. of the dura mater detached, 
yne fingle perforation has been fufficient. When 
| t§ pieces 
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pieces of the fkull have been apparently fo detached 
from their membranes, that they have feemed irretriev- 
ably loft, they have, notwithftanding, lived and healed, 
efpecially in young’ patients; and often, when the de- 
preflion has feemed fo great, that the furgeon has ne- 
elected to raife it, or has been fo difficult to raife, that 
he has forfaken it, the patient has lived notwithftand- 
ing the great oppreflion, and been reftored to perfect, 
health. | 

Thus, once more I recommend it to you to be gen- 
tle, and modeft, at the fame time that you are daring ; 
and I venture to fay, that no man, who knows of thefe 
things, will infift upon raifing, with unrelenting accu- 
racy, and to the exprefs level of the fkull, every de- 
preffed piece of bone, unleis he were indeed a furgeon 
fo very careful, “That in a wounded inteftine, he 
would not leave even the {fmalleft opening, that could 
admit either chyle or feeces to pafs, without fiitching 
‘itup.” But this isa kind of furgery which I have 
no good opinion of ;—you are not to ufe the trepan, 
unlefs when you have fome direct and plain motive; 
——there is enough of furgery, and of operations of all 
kinds, without fuch imprudence ;—imprudence of this 
kind is quite unbecoming in a man who has grown 
old in furgery; but in one who pretends to teach the 
icience to others, it is dangerous in the extreme. 
Vheretore, having laid down thefe few pofitive direc- 
tions, I {hall now mention one negative rule; and 
{ fhall explain it to you very roundly, viz. that you 
are not to hearken to thofe writers, who are fo har-. 
dened in furgery, or fo childifhly fond of operations, 


as 
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as to trepan the fkull as willingly without any reafon 
or apology, as when the motives are direct.and clear. 
How much muft a young man be furprifed, at being 
told, fir(t of all, that the operation of trepan is im it- 
felf, indeed, and independent of the accidents: which 
have required it, a very dangerous bufinefs; but that, 
notwithftanding this, it muft be often performed, when. 
we neither knew what ails the patient, nor in what. 
part of the head his difrefs lies: that when the pa- 
tient lies tupid and oppreffed, though we do not know 
whether it arifes from compreflion, or from the fhock 
merely, or whether it arifes from the depreflion of the 
cranium, er from the effufion of blood, we are ftill 
to trepan ;—how much mutt a young man be fhock- 
ed with the cruelty and abfurdity of furgery, when he 
is told firft, that when there is no tumor, nor any 0o- 
cher outward mark of injury, he muft examine round 
all the head, thumbing and {queezing it, and the mo- 
ment that the patient feems to fhrink, there to cut 
into the fkull; mext, that when he finds the out- 
ward furface of the full found, he is to prefume, that 
the inner table of it is broken, and to apply the trepan 5 
next, finding the inner table alfo entire, he is to cut 
through the dura mater, looking for blood, or fome- 
thing under that membrane ; and laftly, having found. — 
his perforation at one point of the head ineffectual, 
he is to repeat his perforations all round, on various 
parts of the fkull. his is the exprels rule which 
a modern: author -gives- to." “young practitioners.” 
Where every want of motive, and every appearance of 
as ee want 


A 
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want of fuccets, is to puth us deeper and deeper in 
this defperate operation. What muft a young man 
think of the fcience which he has fet himfelf to learn? 

What muft be the feelings of any old or fenfible man 
of our profeffion, when he is told, that this fingle piece 
of furgery is diffufed over fifty pages, is blazoned and 
enforced with the moft violent aflertions, and is exhi- 
bited as one of the moft meritorious improvements in 
modern furgery: But left my motives, for the whole- 
fome ¢riticilms which Iam now going to make, fhould 
not be very manifeit, I {hall quote the text ; and, hav- 
ing done fo, I may then almoft lesibteaties to judge 
for yourlelves. .“ But when no tumor, inflammation, 
er any other mark of injury, is difcovered, we may, 
on tome occafions, be directed to the feat: of the ac- 
cident, by prefling firmly over the whole head; and 
if we find, upon repeated trials, that preffure produces 
more pain in one particular part than in others, a cir- 
eumitance of which we may be convinced, if the pa- 
tient moans much upon preffure being applied to It 5 

and if he puts up his hand, or draws away his ba 
on this trial being repeated, we may conclude, with 
much probability, that this is the feat of the j injury *,” 


“ “When, therefore, the fymptoms: of a comprefied. 


brain are evidently marked, we ought, without hefi- 
tation, to proceed to. examine the ftate of the cta- 
nium, wherever appearances clearly point out, or even 
wirere pth lead us only: to conjecture tact a frac- 
ture is)? 


“ We 


* Vide Benjamin Bell’s Syfem of Surgery, vol. ii. page 39 
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- Wedo this by laying the bone bare, by making 
an incifion with a fcalpel through all the external co- 
verings of the fkull*.’’ Upon the teguments being 
divided, if the fkullis found to be fractured and de- 
preffed, the nature of the cafe is thus rendered clear 
and obvious; and the means which we fhall after- 
wards point out, for the treatment: of fractures, at- 
tended with depreflion, fhould be immediately em- 
ployed.. “ But, even in cafes where no outward ap- 
pearance of a fra€ture is met with, and where no tu- 
mor, difcoloration, or other external mark of injury 
is difcovered, if the patient continues to labour under 
fymptoms of a compreffed brain; if the pericranium 
hhas been feparated from the bone; and efpecially if 
this laf has lof& its natural appearance, and has ac- 
quired a pale, white, or dufky yellow hue, the trepan 
ought to be applied, without hefitation, at the place 
where thefe appearances mark the exiftence of fome 
injury +.”—* Again, although no mark, either of frac- 
fure or of any difeafe underneath, fhould appear on 
the external table of the bone newly laid bare, yet 
there is a poflibility, that the internal table may be 
fractured and depreffed. This, indeed, is not a com- 
mon occurrence, but various inftances of it are record. 
ed by authors: I have met with it in different cafes ; 
and other practitioners, on whofe accounts I can place 
the moft perfe@: confidence, likewife mention it f.” 

Tn 
* Ibid. vol, iii. page 4o. 
4 Ibid. vol. ili. page 44. 
{ Ibid, vol, i, page 45. 
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“ Jn ordinary pradtice, if no benefit is reaped from 
the application of the trepan, if there is no fracture 
difcovered of the internal table of the fkull, or no ex- 
travafation on that part of the brain, newly denudated 
by a removal of a piece of bone, and if blood-letting, 
laxatives, and the other means ufually employed, do 
not remove the fymptoms of compreflion, it is gene- 
rally concluded,’ that they depend, either upon a con- 
cuffion of the brain, or upon extravafation in fome 
of the internal parts of it, where the effects of an o- 
peration cannot reach ; and accordingly the patient is 
left to his fate, te any pigck being made for 
his relief *.” | | 

“ In whatever part of the head the patient com- 
plains, on preffure being applied to it, the fkull 
fhould be laid bare by an incifion, in the manner we 
have mentioned. If both tables of the fkull are frac- 
tured and depreffed, the caufe of all the mifchief 
will thus be difcovered; but, even although no fuch 
depreffion or fracture fhould be met with in the exter- 
nal lamella of the bone, as there 1s at leait fome chance 
of mifchief being met with underneath, either from a 
fracture of the internal table, or from extravafation ; 
and as nothing can fave the patient but a removal of 
this, the trepan ought to be immediately applied ; and. 
wherever there is the leaft reafon to fufpedt, either 
from pain being induced from preflure applied in the 
manner we have directed, or from any other circum- 
ftance, that mifchief may be concealed: as long as re- 
lief has not been obtained by what was previoufly — 


done, 
* Jbid. vol. ii. page 48. 
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done, the operation ought ftill to be repeated, as be- 
ing the only means from whence any advantage can 
be derived *.” | La | | 

« But it often happens, that no external mark is 
to be met with to lead to the feat of the injury ; 
even after the whole head is fhaved, and examined 
with moft minute attention, the {kin wil, in vari- 
ous infances, be found perfectly found, without 
any appearance either of tumor or difcoloration. 
A patient, in fuch circumftances, we fuppofe to be in 
sreat hazard, from the brain being comprefled in one 
part or another: Unlefs this compreflion be removed 
by an operation, he muft in all probability die; in 
what manner, then, isa practitioner to conduct him- 
felf? The fituation is diftreffing ; but fill, in my Opi- 
nion, there fhould be no hefitation as to the line of 
conduct a furgeon ought to purfue, which fhould be 
guite the reverfe of what is almoft UNIVERSALLY A- 
DOPTED.”” | 

“ It has hitherto been held as an eftablifhed maxim 
never to apply the trepan, in compreflion of the brain 
from external violence, where no external mark oc- 
curs to point out the feat of the injury 7 5”. we fhall 
fuppofe, therefore, for the reafons now mentioned, that 
the trepan is to be applied on the account of fymp- 
toms which accompany a compreffed ftate of the brain ; 
but where no external mark indicates the particular 
feat of the injury, It may be afked in what manner is 
an operator to proceed? As the caufe producing the 


compreflion 


* Tbid. vol. im. page 50. 
+ Ibid. vol, iil. page 117. 
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compreffion may exift as readily in one part of. the 
brain as in another, it may feem to be a matter of little 
importance in what part of the head the firft perfora-~ 
tion is made. ‘This, however, is far from being the 
cafe ; for, as we are fuppofing the compreffion to be 
induced by blood or ferum, and as thefe, while in a 
fluid fiate, are always pafling as much towards the ba- 
fis of the brain, as, the connection between the dura 
mater and the internal furface of the fkull will allow ; 
it will be proper to form the firft perforation in the 
MOST INFERIOR PART Of the cranium in which it can 
with any propriety be made, and ro PROCEED TO PER- 
FORATE EVERY ACCESSIBLE PART OF THE SKULL, till the 
caufe of the compreflion is DISCOVERED 7k 22. ft Baths 
the fafety of thofe intrufted to us ought to be our firlt 
and great object, and profeflional fame only a fecondary 
confideration, whenever we are certain that death muft 
enfue, if not prevented by the timely: application ofa 
proper remedy, although there may be very little cer- 
tainty of this remedy proving fuccefsful; yet if itis the 
only means frem whence there is any chance of fafety, 
it, ought undoubtedly to be employed, It is on this 
principle folely, that I have advifed the practice of per- 
forating the fkull in different places, when in cafes of 
comprefied brain, the part chiefly affected is not point- 
ed out by fome external mark of injury +.” 

Any man may fometimes be feduced, fo far as to do 
incautious things in the heat and buftle of an opera- 
tion ; but to write all this in cold blood is quite be- 

yond 


* Ibid. vol. ili. page raz, 
t Ibid, vol. iii. p. 130, 
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yond the common. I might, indeed, very fafely leave 
this to your own good fenfe ; but I muft, in a few 
words, entreat you to confider whither this practice 
would lead you. A boy is flruck by another with 
a ftone, lies for many days bleeding at the nofe, coma- 
tofe, vomiting, and with every bad fymptom ; his fur- 
geons are all the while advifing the operation, his 
friends are pleading for a refpite, when the boy begins 
gtadually to recover, and is in a few days perfectly 
geftored. I have feen a prudent phyfician refift with 
ereat perfeverance, while a bold furgeon, on the 
other hand, was violently bent on the operation, and 
the boy in a few days recover. I have known a gen- 
tleman after falling from his horfe, lie for many weeks 
oppreffed, and in a profound coma, with continual vo- 
mitings, and bleedings from the ears fo profule as ab- 
folutely to endanger life, who yet recovered perfectly. 
Often, in the Hotel Dieu, where they dare not perform 
this operation, we hear of patients lying oppreffed for 
many days, and weeks, and yet recovering in the end; 
and in every hofpital we occafionally fee the fame. Mr. 

Pott obferves, “ that fymptoms of oppreffion are no 
- good reafon for cutting the integuments, and that the 
lofs of fenfe, the heemorrhagy from the nofe and ears are 
fometimes totally relieved by the common means *.”’ 
| 0 . Confider 


* Mr, Bell of Albie having drunk too freely, was thrown from 
his horfe as he was riding home; he lay for fome time on the fnow, 
cold and benumbed,—no wound nor bruife could be difcovered, 
only there was a fmall {welling above the left eye, and that eye- 
lid was paralytic. His friends thought him in a found fleep ; but 


in 
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Confider if, in any given cafe, the patient lying op. — 
prefled, and having no mark of. injury. outwardly, ~ 
upon the head, you fhould advife the trepan, while a — 
man who had ftudied more the common fenfe of fur- © 
gery than the authorities of {chool books, fhould pre. 
vent this unmeaning operation; and if, in the mean. - 
while the patient fhould be entirely relieved! what — 
would become of you? Or, if you fhould be allowed 
to perform your operation, and fhould find nothing — 
wrong, what confolation would that be? But if with. — 
out any kind of motive you fhould continue your per- 
forations quite round the fkull, I dare affure you,. that | 
there.is but one man alive who would ftand forth to 
vindicate your conduét, and whether, after the experi- 
ment. was made, he would have the boldnefs to do 
that, which, in all confcience and honefty, he ought to 
do, [do not know. . This muft be, no doubt, a pre- 
cious leffon for young furgeons; the danger and folly 
of the thing is what mutt abt ailect every ferious 
perfon 3 but befides that, the following quotations 
| miuft 
“3 
in a few hours he awoke in a violent frenzy, furtoufly mad, beat- 
ing evéry one that came near him; and biting thofe that held him; 
fo that it required four men to keep him down in bed, and’many 
more to Hold him while the furgeon bled him. Mr-Hill, after re- 
tating thé cafe, and how he recovered his fenfes fuddenly, while 
walking in the felds on the twentieth day, adds this note, “ Dr. 
Gilchrift and F went often'to him with the defign’ of applying the 
trepan’; but as no particular fymptom indicated where that could 
be done with advantage, we did not think proper to do it by guels.”” 
Hill, p.125.. In this I am not fure’ but that they were Neer 
much in-the righty . 
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mutt be very amufing to thofe who know how this 
matter really ftands. “ Although (fays Mr. Bell) 
the opinion I have thus ventured to give is not agree- 
able to general practice, yet as this practice has an- 
cient cuftom only for its fupport, being, in every 
other refpect apparently ill founded, the advantages 
_ which may accrue from a different mode of treatment 
-will only require to be thus fully pointed out, in order 
to procure it a favourable reception.” “ Prejudice aril~ 
ing from, and fupported by ancient authority, will 
here, as in moft cafes, have fome effect in preventing 
a new propofal from meeting with much attention ; 
but I' think it probable that no great length of time 
will be required to place it in a more favourable point 
of view *.” It is a pity to fee the author in fuch anxi- 
ety about this new propofal of his; it feems to have 
quite bewildered his judgment, whenever he tried to, 
guefs about the fate of this important difcovery: in 
one moment he fays, “it needs but to be thus fully 
pointed out to procure it favourable reception ;” he | 
{ays with the fame breath, “ prejudice will prevent it.” 
Jf this maxim of operating with the trepan, only when 
{ome good motive for fo doing can be fhown, is now 
to be confidered merely as an ancient cuftom, | 
muft declare that it 1s an ancient cuftom with which 
Lam well contented, If nothing but prejudice can 
account for a man refufing to trepan when he does not 
fee any reafon for fo doing, | mutt rejoice that I am as 
full of prejudice as I could defire to be; but, after all, 
though he abufes us in this manner, about our general 
| Lg | practice, 
* P. 131. 
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practice, Mr. Bell has really no great fhare in this 
curious difcovery ; for I believe it would be eafy to 
convict fome very old and refpeGtable writers, and 
Heifter among others, of the wicked and felonious ; 
intention of anticipating this new propofal of Mr. 
Bell’s. Heifter’s words ate thefe: “Sometimes it is 
impoffible to difcover the particular part of the crani- 
um which is injured ; the patient, in the mean time, be- 
ing afflicted with the moft urgent and dangerous fymp- — 
toms. In thefe cafes it will be neceffary to trepan 
firft on the r1cut fide of the head, then on the terr 
fide, afterwards upon the rorzngaD, and laftly, upon 
the occiput, and fo ati Rounp until you meet with the | 
feat of the diforder *.” Here, for the honour of the old 
furgery, is one man as free from prejudice as could be 
defired, and from all other feelings that might trouble 
afurgeon. IfI were to take any further pains to re 
‘fute an opinion, againft which your fenfibility, judg- 
ment, and every manly feeling mutt be roufed, I fhould 
employ myfelf chiefly in explaining to you how ab- 
furd the intention were, and how melancholy the con- 
clufion would be. As for the intention, it feems to 
me to be nothing more natural than merely this, that. 
the furgeon is by all this boring at the {cull “ feeking,” 
as a certain great author would have exprefled: him- 
felf « fomething which lies fomewhere +.” And as 
for 
* Heifter, p, 358. | 
+ The author I allude to is Mr. John Hunter, who, ina moft 
curious account of a gentleman who had been fhot in a duel, with 
a ball which preffed acrofs the abdomen, informs us moft minutely, 
that, “ among other fymptoms, he had frequent vomiting, chiefly 


_ of bile, with fmall bits of Something that was of fome confiftence,” 
ELunter, p, 546, | 
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for the probable confequences, I am fure they are fuch, 
that we might with all fafety clafs the operation under 
that divifion 6f wounds which is denominated by old 
authors lethalitas per accidens. For ‘‘ Wounds, (lays, 
Heifter *) become MorraL by accIDENT, either by the 
-qil condué of the patient himfelf, or by the ignorance 
or neglect of the furgeon.” “ The acculed perfon 
ought tobe acquitted, and the furgeon indicted.” 


* Heifter, p. 31 and 32. 
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Ir is only by his general knowledge of the principles 
of furgery, and by his particular acquaintance with 
the parts about the throat, that a man can be prepar- 
ed for the ugly accidents which overtake us fo fud- 
denly ; but yet, however neceflary this kind of know- 
ledge is, I muft prefume, that it is rather what you 
_ have already acquired, than what I ought to teach 
you. I fhali refrain from any other than the flighteft 
remarks upon the relations of the feveral parts to each 
other, and fhall ftate fuch, merely, as will affift you in 
acquiring correct notions of the accidents which com- 
monly happen, and, what is of fully as much confe- 
quence, of the miftakes that are very commonly com- 
mitted; for I fhall undertake to prove, that many 
emong thafe who have written cafes of this kind, have 

|  fpoken 


a 
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{poken very loofely, haidly underftanding the parts 
which they pretended to defcribe. 

The Larynx is the cartilaginous part of that Sacks 
which conveys the. air ;—and the. connections of the 
larynx with the furrounding parts are thefe: The os 
uyorpes lies under the chin, in that great fold which — 
we call, in fat people, the double chin. It lies, .pro- 
perly, in the root of the tongue, whence it is fome- 
times called the bone of the tongue; it. cannot eafily 
be felt from without ; but, when we thruft the finger 
down into the throat, in the accident of a fifh-bone, 
or any foreign body fticking there, we feel the two 
flender horns of the os hyoides extending and holding 
open the pharynx or bag, by which we {wallow ;—fo 
that the os hyoides, which refembles the thought-bone 
of a. fowl, has its bafe or angle lodged in the root of 
the tongue, and its two long horns extending along 
the fides of the pharynx. | | 

The firft piece of the larynx is the THYROID CaARTI- 
taGE, the great fhield-like cartilage which protects all 
the others, which is eafily felt, being the moft promi- 
nent point of the throat. The outward projection of | 
it, where it makes its angle in the fore part of ‘the 
throat, is called the pomum apami; and within this 
cartilage, if under. the protection of its broad wings, 
lies the RIMA GLOTTIDIs, or that delicate opening or 
chink, which forms-the voice. 

The epicLortis, or valve, which lies over the glot- 
, tis or chink, to defend. it, is connected rather with the 
os hyoides, and root of the tongue, than with the la- 
rynx or cartilaginous part of the trachea: 

4s Below 
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Below this great thyroid cartilage, there is a circus 
lar or ring-like cartilage, joining the trachea or mem- 
branous part of the tube to the larynx or cartilaginous 
part ; and then the rings of the trachea, five or fix in 
number, complete the tube, to the place at which the 
trachea goes down into the cheft. It is upon the very 
point where [the trachea is joined to igi larynx that 
the THYROID GLAND lies. 

Behind the trachea, which is rigid, lies the jaan 
cus, which is quite a flexible tube ; fo that the LaRYNx 
is the rigid part of that tube which is for receiving air, — 
and the trachea is the continuation of the fame tube ; 
while the pHaryYNx is the large bag, being the beginning 
of that tube which is for receiving food, and the cefo- 
phagus is the continuation of the fame tube. The la- 
rynx, then, is fo formed as to modulate the voice ; the 
pharynx is fo large a bag, as to be capable of receiving 
the largeft.morfel. The larynx can thut itfelf fo accu- 
tately, as to prevent the fmalleft drop of fluid from en- 
tering into. the trachea. The pharynx can dilate fo 
freely, and can grafp fo clofely, as to recerve the 
largeft morfel eafily, or fwallow the fmalleft pill, ora 
drop of water. 

Now, the chief point to be remembered, in rested 
to Wounds of the Throat, is the relation of the caro- 
tid arteries to the trachea and larynx; the connection 
of the great veins and nerves, again, with the carotid 
artery, and the manner in which the firft branch of the 
carotid artery goes off.—Firft, it is to be remembered, 
that the arch of the aorta lies in the upper part of the 
ek before the trachea; and that, where the carotid 

arteries 
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arteries come out from the cheft, to go up along the 
neck, they are fearcely at the fides of the trachea, 
they rather run before it: But that, as. the arteries 
mount up the neck, they incline more to the fide of 
the trachea; and that, at the upper end of the neck, 

the carotids are entively behind the trachea ; for they 
incline towards the angle of the lower jaw, and, hay. — 
‘ing reached it, they begin there to give off their 
branches, both thofe for the head and thofe for the 
neck. From this obfervation one thing very particu- 
lar is explained,—-how a wound at the lower part of 
the neck will very often be fatal, while a wound in the 
upper part of it is lefs dangerous. The fuicide feldom 
ftrikes at the lower part-of the neck ; and itis by, this 
accident of ftriking very high and near to the chin. that 
the carotids efcape. 

Next it is to be remembered, that the siesta artery, 
the great jugular. vein,and the Par vaguin, or eighth pair 
of nerves, lie all connected with each other, very clofe- 
ly, being all enclofed in one mafs of cellular fubftance, 

forming fomething like a fheath. Now, fince this eighth 
pair is one of the greateit nerves of the vifcera ; and 
fince, by experiments upon animals, we know weil, 
that a wound of it is more fatal than a wound of the 
brain itfelf, this puts an end, at once, to all queftiens 
about the way of managing wounds of the carotid ar- 
tery, or of the great vein: No doubt, thefe may, 
fometimes, be pattially wounded, and the nerve 
efcape; but, in general, the nerve will be cut along 
~ 4with them, and, at all events, the fear of including it 


x will 
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will prevent our ftriking with a needle in the neck ;— 
we can only take up the carotid artery, when we fee 
it bleeding with open mouth, and:can pull it out with 
our finger and thumb; and how near it is to an im- 
poffibility, that this fhould happen, and the patient 
live till the furgeon arrive, you may eafily con- 
ceive. : | 
Next, this plain defcription of the connections of 
the trachea, oefophagus, carotid artery, vein, and 
nerves, explains to: you how ignorantly thofe authors 
have written about Wounds of the Throat, who tell 
us, firft, a formal ftory about the wound having pafled 
through both the trachea and cefophagus and-»then, 
how the patient was cured ;—for it is impoflible to cut 
acrofs both trachea and cefophagus, without wound- 
ing the carotid artery, the jugular vein, and the eighth 
pair of nerves; you may guefs, then, whether the 
wounds they defcribed were exadly what spose believ- 
ed them to be. 

Next, their reafon for faying, in fuch cafes (io eafily 
cured), that the wound had paffed through both the 
trachea and the cefophagus, is mighty childith; it is 
merely this,—that they faw both air and food come 
out by the wound; and no one {cruples to fay, when 
he fees both air and food come out by the wound, 
that the trachea and cefophagus are both cut, while 
the fact is, that neither the celophagus nor trachea are 
touched in the leaft degree,_that the wound is much 
above them ; for a fuicide always ftrikes immediately 
under the chin ;—his wound, as far as I have obferved, 

commonly 
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eommonly falls in the line or lurk of the {kin, which di- 
vides the neck from the chin:—That is the place where 
the os hyoides lies,and he commonly cuts the os hyoides 
away from its connection with the thyroid cartilage or 
-pomum adami. Now, in that cafe, the thyroid carti- 
lage, forming the uppermoft part of the larynx, is not 
touched ; the Rima Glottidis lies below the wound, 
quite fafe; the wound, indeed, feparates the epiglottis 
from the glottis, but it leaves the glottis and the larynx 
- quite fafe ; it only feparates the larynx from the root ° 
of the tongue; it is properly a wound in the root of 
the tongue ; it is rather a wound of the mouth than of 
the throat ; and when the food comes out, along with 
{pittle and froth, it is by rolling over the root of the 
tongue. | 
One thing more is to be remembered, that the firft 
branch going off from the carotid artery, is the artery 
_of the thyroid gland; that it comes off from the main 
artery at the angle of the jaw, and turns downwards 
along the fide of the throat, to plunge into its gland. 
Now, as this artery lies along the fide of the trachea 
on its upper part,—and as its tendency is forwards, to- 
_ wards the fore-part of the trachea, where the gland 
lies, it is much expofed, and is almoft always cut ;— 
_the bleeding from it is terribly profufe; the patient 
faints ; and the furgeon naturally believes it to be the 
carotid artery; if the furgeon does not .come early, 
its bleeding is as fatal as that of the carotid artery it 
felf. | 
When a furgeon continues, during all the cure, to 
X 2 drels, 
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drefs his patient daily, without knowing’ what parts. 
are cut, or, in delivering the notes of fuch a cafe, mif- 
names the parts ;—he is guilty of fuch grofs i ignorance, 

that his name fhould hardly be concealed. The follow- 
ing defcription I introduce, chiefly for the purpofe of 
illuftrating what I have juft told you ;—~it is extracted 
from a Medical ColleCtion, and is: intituled “ The — 
hiftory of a remarkable wound of the trachea and — 
neighbouring parts.” —* ] found this man,” fays” the — 
author, “ lying upon the ground, with his throat cut 3g 
from ear to ear,—and an immenfe effiifion of blood.” 

“ The external jugular veins, on both fides, were 
perfectly divided. y—the carotid artery laid bare the 
trachea arteria divided from the larynx, above the po- 
mum adami. The epiglottis and glottis entirely de- — 

tached from the Rima Glottidis ;—the trachea cut 
singh: except about a finger-breadth of the  back- 
part, which was very much ftretched ; ; for the trachea, 
which was thus divided, had retradied equal with the 
clavicles.”’ 

This is a very fingular inftance of ignorance ‘and ~ 
confufion: The plain ftory i 18 this, that the man, hav- 3 
ing cut his throat from ear to ear, had feparated’the 
OS hyoides, which lies in the root of the tongue, from 
the thyroid cartilage, which forms the upper part of — 
the larynx, and confequently the damage was plain- 
ly this; the mouth’ was cut open rather than the 
throat, the tongue was cut away from the larynx, and 
the epiglottis was feparated from the Glottis, or Rima, 
or Chink, for this little opening has all thefe names. 


To 
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To divide the trachea from the larynx, the cut muft 
be under the thyroid cartilage, or pomum Adami ; but 
the author tells us, that “the trachea arteria was di- _ 
vided’ from the larynx, above the’ pomum Adami,” 
though the pomum Adami is itfelf the hulging of ‘the 
larynx, and nothing is above it but the os hyoides and 
tongue; and he tells us next, that “ the glottis and 
epiglottis were detached from the Rima Glottidis,” as 
if the Rima Glottidis and the glottis were not actually 
the fame. In fhort, the miftakes and abfurdities of 
this kind which are to be found in books, are endlefs, 
and there could neither be pleafure nor inftruction in 
purfuing this fubje@ any farther *. , 
~ The chief difficulty lies in underfanding the anato-_ 
my of the parts; for, as a fimple wound, you know that 
PAO Ely 


* Mr. Benjamin Bell has made a curious conjeGture concerning 
wounds of the cefophagus He fays, ‘‘ Wounds of the efophagus 
ate chiefly dangerous, on account of the difficulty of reaching it 
“from its deep fituation ; and from the under part of the efophagus, 
when entirely feparated from the reff, being apt to fall altogether 
within the fternum ; ; and from the difficulty of fupporting the pa- 
tient with proper nourifhment, ” p. 164. Now, Mr. Bell, when 
he was guefling about this , might as eafily have ‘guefled, (fince the 
back part of the celophagus lies fmooth againft the fore part of the 
| vertebra), that whenever the cefophagus’ was fo fairly cut acrofs, as 
to fink under the fternum, all the parts of the neck mult be cut, 
and nothing in faét left, but the vertebra for the head to nod up- 
on; in fucha wound, Viz. where the carotid arteries, jugular vein, 
and great nerve were all cut, I fhould conjedture, that the furgeon 
would. not be long troubled about ways and means of SUPPORTING 
the patient With PROPER NOURISHMENT, 
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in this, asin any other, you have but: two points te. 
attend to, to fupprefs the bleeding and to procure ad- 
hefion. And both thefe points you will underftand 
much better, by remembering what I have juft proved 
to you, that very commonly the wound is high, viz. 
betwixt the throat and the tongue; for this particular 
place of the wound makes it eafy to prevent bleed- 
ing, but difficult to procure adhefion. 

- xrft, The wound being very. high, the carotid arte- 
ries are quite fafe, for at the upper part of the neck 
they retire fo, that they are really under the angle of 
the jaw; and you will have obierved, that in this very 
cafe, related by the furgeon, the throat was cut from 
ear to ear, and yet the carotids were fafe; and the ca- 
rotids were laid open by the wound, only becaufe the 
wound extended from ear to ear. It is not the caro- 
tids that are touched in the common attempts of ful- 
cides.—it is fometimes from fome of the lower branches 
of the lingual artery, but chiefly from the great thy- 
void arteries that the man bleeds, The perfon, who 
does this deed in fecret, commonly faints and falls 
down. Itis this fainting that faves his life. ‘Thefe 
arteries are large enough to caufe a fatal bleeding ; we 
are, therefore, careful not to roufe him from this lan- 
guid ftate, till we are fure that we can command the 
blood. If; when we arrive, the arteries. be ftill bleed- 
ing, we apply the point of: our. fingers, ftop the arte- 
ries, draw them out with the tenaculum, or tie them 
with the needle, for in this upper part of the throat 
the needle may be fafely ufed; but often durmg the 
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fainting, they are fo retracted among the cellular. fub- 
ftance, that we are faved all trouble and care, except 
that of making our: outward ftitches for uniting the 
lips of the wound. | 

2d, The revNion of the wounp is chiefly prevented 
by the continual flowing of the faliva, by the food rolling 
out this way, by the continual cough which the irrita- 
tion of the now unprotected glottis: occafions, by the 
continual motion in the endeavours to fwallow, and 
efpecially by the tearing motions which take place 
whenever the tongue or the whole throat moves; for 
the os hyoides, or bone of the tongue, is the very point 
to which all the mufcles which move the throat or 
tongue are’attached. | 

Our chief object fhould be, firft to get the parts into: 
fair and neat contact, fo that not a particle of food nor 
of foam fhould efcape; and next, to prevent, by all 
contrivances and every kind of care, the leaft degree 
of motion of the tongue, or parts about the throat. 
It is well known, that if parts do not unite early, it is 
not eafy to make them.unite at any after period ; and 
yet I cannot tell how often I have feen the throat left- 
gaping to a moft enormous extent, the faliva continu- 
ally betmearing the neck and breaft, and the edges of 
the mouth-like wound as callous as the palm of tthe 
hand. 7 ! 
The effort to fwallow cannot be entirely prevented, 
for the patient will, notwithftanding your remonftran- 
ces, continue to {wallow the fpittle, working continual- 
ly with the throat; but his {wallowing of food fhould . 

net 
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not be allowed. To nourifh a man by glyfters, during 4 


this tedious cure, is impoflible ; you mutt, therefore, 
_ find fome way of conveying food to the ftomach, with. 
out any effort on his part, by an eels fkin, or by a flexi- 
ble leather tube, fuch as we ule for eiyn pik tobacco 
{moke. . | 
The continual ecse of the hep cannot be pre- 
vented otherwife, than by clofing the wound neatly 
and effectually ; it fhould be clofed with a number of 


feparate ftitches proportioned to the extent of the — 


wound. The ftitches fhould be: neat and. firm, through 
the {kin and mufcles,—through all the flefh that you 
can get fairly, but not through the cartilages... In the 
interftices of the ftitches, you fhould lay neat flips of 
black court plaifter acrofs the lips of the wound,—you 
fhould lay a large flat adhefive plaifter over all, to 
make it firm,—you fhould bring the head forwards» 
and bridle down the chin to the waiftcoat,—your pa~ 
tient fhould be ordered: neither to {peak nor to {wal- 
low ; and he fhould be enjoined rather to let the fa- 
liva trickle down the corners of his mouth, than to 
{wallow it. | 


In the difordered condition of his mind, large opiates _ 
will help to compofe him to reft, and may be ufefulin | 


appeafing the irtitation and cough; and you mutt e- 
{pecially remember, that the preience of fome friend is 
neceflary both to footh him, and to watch over him. 
Often, indeed, he falls intoa humble and penitent ftate 
of mind, and bears every thing quietly ; but fometimes 
— fhame of what he has attempted, and the appre- 

henfiorm 
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henfion of appearing again in the world, makes him 
weary of life, withing that what is begun were com- 
pleted ; fo that fometimes I have been obliged to 
bind fuch unhappy people before they could be dref- 
fed, and never could think of leaving even the moft 
compofed of them without precautions. — 


= 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 
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OF THE QUESTION OF AMPUTATION. - 


DISCOURSE L 


on 


DANGEROUS WOUNDS OF THE LIMBS: 


I NOW come to a fubjeé the moft difficult of all; for 
it is not to be told merely how to drefs a wounded ai, 
or to take up the arteries, or how to dilate the wound, 
or to extra& the bails or the fplinters of bone ;—thefe 
are duties exceedingly ealy and plain :—But there is a 
queftion implied, which, from the éarlieft times of mo- 
dern furgery, has been efteemed a queftion of high im- 
portance, viz. whether we fhould amputate in dange- 
rous wounds of the limbs ;—and yet all the furgeons 
of Europe, with the collected fenfe and experience of 
the whole, drawn as into a focus, and bearing up- 
on this one point, have left it ftiil undecided.—Le 
Dran fays, “ Wherever there plainly is a neceflity 
for lofing a limb, the fooner it is done the better.” 
While Mr. Belguer exclaims,—“ To cut off a limb af- 
ter a bad wound, what is it but to add wound to wound? © 
to heap new pains upon a difordered fyftem? what is it 
| A but 
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but plainly taking away the patient’s life *?” And_ 


there have been endlefs difputes in the French Aca- 
demy upon this fubject. 

It is natural for me to tell you how unwilling I 
am to undertake the tafk even of explaining thefe 
opinions to you, much lefs of dire@ing your judg- 
ment.—But although I know well how impoflible 
“it is for any man to acquit himfelf to your perfect fa- 
tisfaction, fince doubts and fears will keep their hold 
upon your mind ; yet this is a matter which cannot be 
flightly pafled over, fince the queftion muft return up- 
on you daily in practice.—Ini a wound of the breatft, or 
of the belly, we can do but little for our patient’s fafe- 
ty; we cannot root out the difeafe; there he muft lie 
and take his fate, to die, or to live. But when a limb is 
miferably torn by a ball, by machinery, by a loaded 
waggon pafling over it,—you are thrown into anxiety 
not to be exprefféd ; both through an honett fear for 
your patient’s fafety, and alfo from a fear, not unbe- 
coming, concerning your own reputation.—You may 
cut off the limb in the hopes of cutting off the difeafe ;— 
vou may try to fave the limb, at the rfk of your pa- 
tient’s life. But however wifely you may determine, full 
hardly fhall you efcape calumny ; for whether you cut 
off the limb, or whether you try to fave it, there is 

danger, 


# Mr. Belguer’s language is of a kind not to be tranflated lite- 
rally on almoft any occafion, and, leaft of all, when he is poeti- 


cally inclined ; for his figures ‘are never of the elegant caft.— - 


His expreffion for this is:—‘‘ Interrogo enim unumquemque ex 
** medicis et chirurgis annon hoc effet hominem jugulare.” 
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danger, — are authorities againft you on either 
hand :——and of thofe authorities one reprefents am- 
putation as fatal; another fays, that wherever the 
limbs are feverely fhattered, the accident is mortal :—. 
if you hearken to the ill fuccefs of amputation as one 
reprefents it, you will think that furely no man can be. 
faved in this way ;—and if you liften to the wonder-. 
_ ful tales of recovery from fhattered bones and lace- 
rated limbs, you will be apt to exclaim, “ how after 
this cure fhould any man be allowed to die,’——when 
really this cure fo. much vaunted, 1s but one oh 
‘picked out of ten thoufand. 

Ina queftion like this, you will find it prudent to 
read but one book or none ; either to hold to the ad- 
vice and pra¢tice of one furgeon, or wait till you fee the 
‘individual cafe, and, unbiafled by dotrine, try to follow 
nature; try to learn, by a little experience, by flow de- 
grees, and with fome hazards, and fome vexations, how 
much fhe really can do for you; what wounds are only 
dangerous, and what wounds are abfolutely fatal. 

Confidering the great value of experience in fleady- 
ing your mind, I hold it fit, firft of all, to reprefent 
to you the nature and confequences of fraCtured 
wounds, before I try to unravel the intricacies.of the. 
queftion before us. 

Wounds of the limbs, like wounds of the bowels, 
are dangerous in proportion to the value of the parts: 
wounded ; and this confideration reduces the fubjec& 
to few points,—the wounds of great arteries,—the 
_ wounds of bones,—or the wounds of the large joints.— _ 
But before 1 reprefent to you the particular dangers, I 


Be - fhall 
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{hall firtt relate the general treatment of any fuch dan- _ 
gerous wounds.—The damage done to a limb by a 
cannon-ball, is much like that done by heavy machi- 
nery, or by a waggon wheel pafling over a limb,—like 
thofe accidents which happen daily in factories or in 
mines ;—both the one and the other confifts in a bruif- 
ing and almoft total deftruction of the flefh,—a lacera- 
tion of the great arteries,—and fracture or rather crufh- 
ing of the bones; fo that many {maller pieces are 

{plintered and feparated, or fometimes a middle portion 
of the bone {queezed entirely out of the limb.—Even 
the leffer gun-fhot wounds refemble thefe in their dan- 
gers; for wherever a mufket-ball tears the arteries, 
and breaks the bones, the danger is very great; and 
therefore, it is moft natural for me to begin this fub- 
ject by explaining to you the manner of treating thofe 
dangerous wounds,where, after all, I muft feem ‘to 
be employed rather in illuftrating the dangers of fuch 
cafes, than in advifing a method of cure. 


OF DANGEROUS WOUNDS GOING DEEP AMONG THE FLESH, 


Ir a mufket-ball have made a flefh wound, you 
fhould dilate it; being efpecially careful to cut the 
fafcia, as for we in the arm or thigh, and to di- 
vide the fibres of the mufcles, not croflways, but 
lengthways. If the ball have made a deeper wound, 
and hurt the bones, Saf the tibia: and fibula be brok- 
en, or the ball have paffed through the foot -or hand, 
you have much. to do ;—you muft dilate freely,—make 

ce fo 
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fo large a hole that you can put. your finger down. 
into the wound, and get the fplinters of bone away, 
or the ball if it remains, or pieces of cloth, or boot or 

harnefs ;—and though fometimes balls will be clofed up: 
in the heart of bones, or pieces of bone will be reunited, 
‘though apparently too large to be reftored,—fiill you 

are not to truft to fuch chances, but muft endeavour to 

get the ball away with forceps, to cut the piece out 

with the trepan, to pull away the loofer bones with 

your finger,—to feparate with the fealpel thofe which 

are fhaking, but yet connected.—All this you may do 

without being too curious in your fearches, and pieces of 
_ bone, very long and fharp-pointed, lie often in fuch a 

manner in the wound, that while they remain, the bad 

fymptoms cannot ceale. 

When the firft inflammation comes on, you may 
find it neceflary to bleed ; but you will be inclined to 
do it with difcretion, when you think of the long con- 
finement and many dangers which your patient has to 
endure.—When thefe firft inflammations are over, your 
patient falls into that condition which I have formerly 
defcribed :—At firft, a mild fuppuration forms, by and 
by it becomes profufe, and foon after this profufe dif- 
charge, has a manifeft effect upon his health ;—there 
is a large gleeting fore, loofe and carious bones, fever, 
diarrhoea, and a great declining of firength ;—and af- 
ter this change, the fupporting your patient’s ftren nets 
is your chief bufinefs during all the cure. 

When acceflions of fever come on with a frequent 
pulfe, heat, thirft and a furred tongue, and a lan- 
guifhing 
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guifhing and fickly feeling, which. portend a more 


violent diforder,—this is‘the approach of a fever not to. 
be fubdued by bleeding: It is the infection of a foul: 


hofpital or fickly camp ;—it may be, perhaps, from 
the gleeting of his extenfive fore, or from the putrid 


{mell of it ;—and this fever is to be fought againft with. 


bark and wine.—You fhould give your patient a vomit 
in the morning,—and an anodyne with a draught of 
warm wine at night ;—and indeed, in the cure of any 


wound by which a patient lofes much blood, you fhould- 


begin by giving him {pirits, and water or wine ;—next 
day, you order the bark in two, four, or fix dozes a- 
day according to the occafion, and fhould accompany 
it with laudanum, if it is likely to be thrown up, or 
with rhubarb and fome aromatic powder, if a diarrhoea 
prevails.—The patient is fometimes coftive, and fhould 
have a dofe of rhubarb and aromatic powder, or of 
magnefia and cinnamon given him ;—and he is often 
fick, for which he fhould have a cordial provided of 
centaury gentian, and marmalade of oranges infufed 
in f{pirits or wine ; which, being mixed with pepper- 
mint and cinnamon waters, fhould be given a glais 
tull two or three times a day. 

Often there is a fudden attack of fever in the morn- 
ing, and all is quiet at night ;—often the fever takes a 
diftinct fhape, with a hot cold and fweating ftage ;— 
often it leaves merely a debility, fhivering coldnefs, and 
fickly ftate ;—too often the patient falls into the hofpi- 
tal fever, his wound mortifies, and he dies.—All thefe 
changes are to be carefully watched, and are guarded 

again{t 
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againft by emetics,.and opiates, wine prudently giv. 
en, and, above all, the fever fhould be met with large 
dozes of bark, which you will adminifter in various forms, 
joining it fometimes with opiates,—fometimes with 
flight purges,—fometimes with cordial infufion,—fome- 
- times with fnake root,—or with fugar and fome effential 
oil in the form of an eletuary.—With thefe medicines 
you fight againit the febrile attacks, and ftrive to keep 
your patient in health, during his tedious cure, with ge- 
nerous diet and wine, careful attendance and cleannefs, 
and great care to keeptheir wounds from being neglected 
or foul.—During this lingering cure, you have, from 
time to time, new inflammations with great pain,—new 
abfceffes,—increafe of the difcharge, a flabby wound, 
and alarms, and interruptions of every kind ;—then 
loofe bones,—then pieces prefenting themfelves, which 
you are obliged to work out with no little pain.—And. 
thus, after eight months or more of pain and fuffering, 
your patient begins to move about a mere walking 
~ fhadow. nee! 

This, I fhall prefently prove to you, is a true repre- 
fentation of the fufferings and efcapes of thofe who 
recover from fuch wounds ;-but firft I fhall notice 
-fome other cafes.—Often, let us do what we will, even 
this much cannot be obtained upon fuch ealy terms ;— 
the limb falls into gangrene, and the patient is for fome 
days in the moft imminent danger of finking all at 3 
once ;—the limb becomes livid and cold,—{mall blad- 
ders arife;—it lofes all feeling, and becomes black and 
thoroughly mortified down to the bone ;—then the 

| furgeon 
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furgeon begins his {carifications ;-he fcores the gan: 


evened parts with incifions which go down through 
the dry cruft of the gangrened fkin,—he carries his 
knife through the mafs of bloody and corrupted flefh; 
down till it touch the found parts, or till it touch the 
bone,—he makes his incifions long in proportion to 
the gangrene, at an inch or more diftant from each 
other,—is careful to avoid the great arteries,—or to 
tie them if they happen to be cut,—applies poultices, 
and when they have foftened the hard {kin, fcrapes 
away with his knives the putrid mafs which covers the 
found flefh, or which goes perhaps down to the bone: 
——Now it is common to ply the wine hard, and to lay 
hot and ftimulant dreflings over the fores ;—to. make 
medicine of balfams and turpentines, which are applied. 
upon rags dipped in this hot balfam ; and it is ufual to 
lay fome ftimulant fomentation over all, wrapping the 
limb in clothes foaked in deco@tions of chamomile 
fharpened and made ftimulating with folution of fal 


ammioniac and nitre,—or by the addition of vinegar © 


or wine ;—or to quicken and bring into fuppuration 
the furrounding parts, {pirituous fomentation with 
camphire or fal ammoniac are ufed ;—or fomentations 
are made of wormwood, rue, chamomile, &c: with 
the addition of camphorated {pirits. 

‘Thefe applications are meant to corred the fetor of 
the dead, and-fttengthen the ation of the living 
parts ; and-whenever the line of fuppuration forms, 
and healthy pus begins to appear through the putrid 
floughs,—the ftimulant medicines are left off, and the 


I pus 
* 
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pus encouraged by the more natural application of an 
emollient poultice ;—and the fpoiled bones are taken 
away, or the exfoliating pieces killed thoroughly, and 
feparated by boring with the trepan, or with the perfo- 
rator ; and this rule muft not be forgotten, that emol- 
lient fomentation, and the common poultice, are fit- 
ter for the fmaller wounds of mufket-balls, as, in the 
fore-arm, the leg, the joints, in flefh wounds, in fhort, 
in all thofe wounds which we dilate for-the purpofe 
of preventing tenfion, and which, therefore, are lef 
apt to run into a broad or general gangrene. The 
{pirituous fomentations are fitter for the bruifes’ of 
ereat balls, or for ftumps left by the great balls ;— 
and the balfams, turpentines, and other hot dreflings, 
are beft in open gangrene, where the fcarifications 
are ufed, or in af open and gangrenous ftump. 


\ 


OF BROKEN OR DISLOCATED BONES, 


A gteat ball, grazing obliquely, often breaks a bone 
or difloeates a joint, and yet does not harm the fkin; 
and where this happens, you can feldom prevent 
gangrene: Wery often the {kin is blackened into a 
“perfect efchar, the blood that is extravafated below 
the fkin is mixed with mufcles beaten into a mere math; 
-and the bones within, are broken into many pieces, 
the periofteum being thoroughly deftroyed.—In_ this 
cafe, you mult make your incifions through the dead 
fkin, as in a gangrened part, and apply your hot tur- 
pentines and your ftimulant fomentations ;—and after 
3 B tere the 
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the natural fuppuration, or after your incifions, you - 


fearch down to the bones, take away thofe that are 
loofe and broken, and compofe thofe which are to re- 
main, by laying the fratured limb upon a {mall pillow, 
{moothing. and fetting the fraGured bones with your 
hand. | 

But if the bone only be broken by the weight of the 
ball, while the fkin is untouched, you muft not open 
the fkin: perhaps the efchymofis may be abforbed, 
and the parts injured in their texture may be reftored ; 
you are, therefore, not to open the fkin, but to compote 
the bones which you feel broken,—to lay them gently 
with your hand, and to fet the limb eafily, as in any 
common fracture of the fame bones ;—and moiften 
your bandages with fomentations of the difcutient and 
{pirituous kind. : 


OF WOUNDED ARTERIES. 


Thus you perceive that fractures of the bones, be- 
fides the unavoidable attendants, viz. large fuppura- 
tions and tedious cures, often end in gangrene.—But 
all thefe dangers muft be increafed when the artery 
alfo is wounded ;_in fuch cafe, your incifions muft be 
free, your arteries muft be fairly taken up, and you 
mutt watch the gangrene, and the time of the fecon- 
dary bleeding :—But, in this cafe, your patient’s fafe- 
ty chiefly depends upon your doing your operation 
boldly at the firft, with a free incifion, and tying the 

artery 
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artery fecurely. Belgeur forbids amputation, while 
one rag of the member remains; and will net allow it to 
be done in cafes of wounded arteries, any more than in 
fhattered bones: Let the furgeon, fays he, fupprefs 
the bleeding by agaric or ftyptics, or let him take the | 
arteries fairly up.—Nor will he allow of amputation, 
even after wounds inthe main artery ofa limb. But 
we mutt not allow the violence of an enthufiaft of this 
party to prevent our duty ;—for we feel too often the 
difficulty of faving the limb, even ina fimple cafe, to 
doubt of there being moft imminent danger in fuch a 
complicated wound :—Often, very often, limbs are loft 
when the femoral or humeral arteries are wounded’ 
with the clean cut of a knife.—W hat iffue, then, have 
we to look for in a wound of the main trunk, attend- 
ed with a bruifed and gangrenous fore, and perhaps. 
with fractured bones. 

Perhaps, then, the fhort rules of this cafe might be 
thefe: 1ft, If the artery, even of the thigh, be wound- 
ed, with merely a flefh w ound, we may try to fave the 
limb, though that will not be eafy. 2d, If the artery of 
the thigh or arm be wounded, together with fractures of 
the bones; there is no reafon to hope that the limb can 
be faved, and making the attempt is but rifking the 
life, for a very flender chance of faving the limb. 
3dly, Though the tibial and fibular arteries in the leg, 
or the radial ulnar or ‘interoffeous arteries in the arm, 
be wounded, although it be with a fra@ture of the 
bones, the lez or arm may fometimes be faved (but 
that with great difficulty, and not without danger), by 
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cutting up the wound, tying the arteries, and picking) : 


away the {plinters of bone. 


OF WOUNDED JOINTS, 


The wounds of the joints are fo dangerous by their 


high inflammation, that they may be fairly enough | 


compared with wounds of the great cayities,—in- 
flammation, and pain, and violent fever enfue;—often 
the patient dies delirious on the fir days,—or if he 
furvive thefe firft dangers, it is to die by a great flow 
of matter,—heAic fever -—erofion of the cartilages, 
and fpoiling of the bone: ;—and neither can_bleed- 
ing appeale the inflammation, nor opium relieve 
the pain, —nor bark nor diet fupport him under the 
vat difcharge. —We here pronounce more freely the 
opinion which we too often need to deliver in com- 
mon practice, that openings into inflamed joints are 
fatal ; and though there are in every book, cafes of 
anchylofed joints, we cannot but remember, that for 
one that has efcaped by anchylofis, thoufands have 
died. oa fr this cafe, viz. of wounded joints, bleed- 
ings, poultices, and emollient fomentations conftitute 
almoft the whole that furgery can do. The wounds 
are to be dilated, the fragments of bone extracted, the 
patient laid quiet, and the limb as eafy and foft as may 
be; nothing fhould be fuffered to difturb him ;—he 
foe have large opiates given him, to abate the irri- 
tation and exceflive pain ;—and, though bleeding may 
perhaps be allowable at fixft, uct our chief difficulty 

lies 
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lies in fupporting the enon of the patient POE 
the tedious cure. 

The laceration af a limb by which its bones are 
_broken, and its texture appears to be entirely deftroy- 
ed,—where the danger of gangrene is very immediate 
and prefling, and where the chance is but poor of fav- 
ing the limb, even after thus rifking the life, requires 
immediate amputation.—The laceration of the great 
arteries, accompanied with driving of blood among the 
mufcles, and with fractured bones, is alfo a cafe requir- 
ing immediate amputation.—The wound of a joint, 
although in the end it commonly occafions the lofs of 
the limb, does not in general run into immediate 
gangrene; there is of courfe time to attempt a cure, 
and the opportunity of faving the patient’s life is not 

abfolutely loft by that delay. 


OF BRUISED AND GANGRENOUS STUMPS. 


There is but one cafe more to be explained,—that 
is, the drefling of a ragged ftump made by a great ball; 
—for, thofe who condemn amputation in other defpe- 
rate wounds, treat this alfo as a mere wound, and will 
not_allow any thing like a new amputation to be 
performed, but drefs the {ump in the following man- 
ner *: When a foldier is brought into the camp with a 

thigh 


* T mean, in the following defcription, to reprefent the practice 
of Belguer, the celebrated Pruffian furgeon;—and merely to re- 
prefent it to a well informed Englith ftudent, is, I truft, criticifm 
enough. 
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thigh or arm fo fhattered, that only fome ragged flefh 
or {kin remains, they cut that away,—then with the 


fcalpel they cut the ragged flefh as neatly as may be 
into the form of a regular flump,—then cut the larger 
pieces of bone away with a little faw prepared on pur- 


pofe; the lefler fragments they cut away with the fcal-~ 


pel, and they pick the ftump clean with the fingers or 
fmall forceps, fome {maller fragments, no doubt, being 
left for fu ppuration -—Then fqueezing and handling the 
bone, they try to mould it into the fafhion of a ftump, 
the flefh being thus preffed down to cover the fhat- 
tered bones, and the bones themfelves fo arranged by 
the preffure, that 1f they be {plit upwards, the™ fplit is 
forced together, and fuch fragments as may be able to 
retain their place are made to adhere ;—at leatft, Bel- 
guer plainly fays, that by fuch preflure the fiffure of a 
fplit bone may be leffened or clofed.—There is often no 
bleeding, no arteries are taken up ; and fometimes thefe 
ftumps never bleed during the cure: The ftump is 
drefled dry with caddefs, rolled with a gentle bandage, 


firm rather than loofe, and the flump and bandage 


thoroughly foaked in {pints of wine. At every fu- 
ture dreffing, the furgeon is abliged to look for new 
{plinters of bone, and often to give new pain, by new 
pickings of the flump; and the truth is, that fuch 
fiump is even from the firft moment little better than 
a gangrenous furface, with a black and bruifed appear- 
ance, ragged mufcles and blackened fkin, tendons 
hanging from it, and fhattered bones remiaining, which 
the furgeon dare not, or cannot take away; and al- 

moft 
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moft from the firft the furgeon is obliged to ufe hot 
dreflings, turpentines, and balfams, to correct the fetor, 
and fupprefs the profufe gleety difcharge. But the ef- 
char which is effential toa gun-fhot wound, the whele 
of the blackened and mortified furface having floughed 
off, there is danger of a fecondary bleeding ;—and the 
ftump originally ill formed (and which all this fqueez- 
ing and modelling could not bring into a right fhape), 
now lofing much of its fubftance,, and what is left be- 
ing pale, flabby, and in ill condition in the laft degree, 
there is that profufe difcharge of which the patient fo 
often dies; there is that exfoliation of bones which 
feldom is completed in lefs than fix months; and at 
the end of the tedious time, the patients go ai from 
the military hofpitals with ftumps where the bone pro- 
jects, covered with a thin cicatrice, feldom without ul- 
cer, or ready to break out into ulcer with any rude 
touch ; fuch as reminds them every moment of their lols 
and of their unhappinefs.—During the whole of fuch 
“a cure, we have to be as watchful of bleedings,—as di- 
ligent in extracting and cutting the difeated bones, as 
anxious to keep off fever, and keep the diarrhoea or the 
gleeting from deftroying the patient, as even in the 
uglieft fraGture of a limb; and yet without the com- 
fort of preferving a limb, which, however awkward, 
would be much more ufeful than a conical and tender 
ftump. There remains but one thing to complete 
the view of this cafe, and I fay it boldly, that even 
this imperfect cure is feldom accomplithed till after la- 
bouring thus, through every danger, for four, five, or 
6 fix 
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fix months; and I appeal to the writings of Belguer: 7 


himfelf, who feems as proud of this diftreffing fcene, as 
if all were going well, and eafy with the patient! Even 
this is what he boafts of as one example of his fuc- 
cefs! | | 


{ have now explained to you all the varieties of 
wounds in the limbs ;—the wounded joint,—the lace- 
rated artery,—the bones fractured and luxated,—and 
the whole limb carried away :_Nor was it poffible for 
“me to explain the practice in thefe feveral accidents, 
but by reprefenting the dangers of each cafe.—I have 
been guided by no fecret defign of exaggerating the 
difficulties of fuch wounds ; and yet the fimple truth 
could not but imprefs your imagination very ftrong- 
ly.—It is, indeed, a fcene which mutt alarm you, and 
make you ready to pronounce: “ There is no way 
furely of faving our patient, but cutting off of fuch 
limbs.”—-But that you may be warned againft afl 
hafty conclufions,—that you may have all reafonable 
hope and confidence in the powers of nature,—I 
fhall deliver fhort notes of a few chofen cafes j-+they 
will prepare your mind with knowledge, for the great 
queftion which I propofe next to explain to you; [ 
mean, Whether, in fuch diftrefling circumftances, the 
limb fhould be cut off or not? ~ 

You will not be furprifed, to find me begin with re- 

lating the fuccefles of Mr. Belguer; for you have 
Nama heard 
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heard of his great name.—He was chief furgeon to the 
aft King of Pruffia, and had the command of all his 
hofpitals. He had feen the ill confequences of ampu- 
tation in the former years of the war, and refolved, 
that, from the date of his authority, not one amputa- 
tion fhould.be performed; and accordingly, from the 
date of his command, not one amputation was per- 
formed in all the Pruffian army. Full 6000 wounded 
men were left to fink or fwim; for, how much foever 
a leg or arm might be lacerated, amputation was not 
allowed ;—if fuch a limb could be cured, it was cured; 
if it gangrened, the gangrenous mafs was fcarified and 
feraped away—If there was an entire iphacelus, and 
the leg fell off, the Pruffian furgeons did no more than 
merely fever the dead bones from the half dead fleih, 
leaving the rotten ftump to heal, if it could heal. 

Now, when all the wounded of a camp are left thus, 
with wounds of all kinds, to take their fate, to live or 
die, it is no wonder, though fome very fingular cures 
appear; and, therefore, there is no book which we 
fhould fooner look into for miraculous cures, than that 
of Mr. Belguer. . 

Mr. Belguer conducted himfelf through his plan 
with a wonderful perfeverance, and ftood out fcenes of 
diftrefs, which I fhall reprefent to you by and by,— 
at préefent, it is rather my bufinefs to prefent you with 
fome examples of His fucceis. 

He cured a foldier, whole arm was fo miferably torn 
by four grape fhot, that the humerus was broken in 
the middle.-—-There was an anuerifm, as big as a fift, at 

the bend of the arm; but whether of the main artery 
C of 
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or not, he does not fay. ~The wounds were dilatéd 
the broken bone laid bare,—feveral large fplinters 


taken away,—and the remaining fplinters fmoothed 
and applied to each other, by moulding the arm with 
the hands, and rolling it with a gentle bandage, 
moiftened with f{pirits of wine. He laid thick: hard 
compreiles, and a tighter bandage, over the anueri{m; 
and thus, without further help, he performed the cure 
in three months. 


He gives, next, another cafe of lefs importance, of a 


wound of the fore-arm, cured by the fame procefs, of 
dilating the wounds, and extracting all the fragments 
of bone. 

Next, one of an officer, who was wounded with a 


ball in the middle of the leg, had betwixt three and. 


four inches of the bone cut away, and yet was re- 


ftored. 


Next, of a foldier fo wounded in the leg, that Bel. 


guet cut away no lefs than five inches of the tibia, and 
picked the f{plinters of the fibula away, put the bones 
together, and accomplithed the cure, though not with 
out a great fhortening of the limb. 

Next, of a nobleman of the name of Franckenberg, 
who was fo wounded in the foot with a mufket ball, 
that his furgeons hooked out, in a manner, all the. 
bones of the foot, and yet he recovered fo as to walk 
with a high heel. 

An enfign recovered from a wound, with fra@tures 
of the leg. 

A foot foldier, of the name of Micke, had his arm 
{o battered by a cannon-ball, two fingers breadth be- 
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low the fhoulder jeint, that five inches of the os humeri 
were taken away.— Yet, in nine months he recovered, 
but was ranked as an invalid. 

An officer having received a wound, or rather a 
bruife, very like this, was cured in eight months. 

Two officers, who were wounded in the fhoulder 
joint, were cured in about ten months. . 

A gentleman, of the’name of Britzke, who was 
wounded with a mufket ball in the elbow joint, was 
cured in two years. 

The cafe of one of his princes brings up the rear :— 
He had been wounded in the foot, at the root of the 
metatarfal bones; and though the bones of the tarfus 
were much broken, he was, by incifions and balfams, 
reftored to the troops. 

Of 300 who were wounded in the limbs, and 
with fractured bones, thefe are the examples which 
Mr. Belguer has chofen as furprifing cures.—But how 
naked and bald of circumftances thefe cafes are, Ineed 
not explain to you ;—you muft feel that from a want 
of detail, they are but ill calculated to make any laft- 
ing or lively imprefflion on your minds ; but the bare- 
nefs of thefe cafes will be compenfated by the intereft- 
ing nature of others, which I {hall now relate. 

M. Boucher, a French furgeon, cured a young man 
of nineteen, of a vigorous conftitution and found 
health, who was fhot with a mufket, at fo fhort a dif- 
tance, that the ball, paffing clean through the thigh- 
bone, wounded a woman who ftood near him in the 
foot.—The thigh-bone was broken juft above the con- 
dyle ;—it was fo fhattered that about four inches of it 

C2 were 
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were taken away in {plinters :—The ball did not injure 
the artery, nor touch the joint; but the man being | 


drunk, did himfelf much harm in attempting to rife. 
On the following day, there being much fwelling, fe- 
ver and pain, amputation was propofed to him; but 
he refufed to hear of the operation, and his furgeons 
were now to do their bet to fave his life ;—-they took 


away many {plinters of bone, dilated more particularly 


the backmoft wound, that the matter might be more 
freely difcharged : Phere followed three fuppurations 
around the knee, but none of them apparently affect- 
ing the joint; the openings for thefe abfcefles dif- 
charged more {plinters of bone; the inflammation 
ran high,—gangrene came on ;—at laft, a line of fepa- 
ration appearing, dividing the mortified from the found 
parts, amputation was now a fecond time propofed ; 
but the confultants could not agree :—A flow fever 
and diarrhcea wafted him for a month longer ; but ftill 
he lived. Now, in the third month, new fisrntacdan 
appeared in the upper and inner part of the thigh ;— 
another colleCtion of matter formed under the fafcia 
lata on the outfi de and top of the thigh. Thefe ab- 
{cefles were freely opened, and difcharged fome more 
bones ;—the fuppuration, notwithftanding the pa- 
tient’s irregularities, went on well,—and in ten months 
the abfcelfes were entirely healed.—Then the bones 
knit with a firm callus, the joint played freely, the 
limb was ferviceable and ftrong ; it was ftraight alfo, 
but it was four inches fhorter than the other, which 
was exactly the extent of the wound in the bone. ~ 
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In this cafe, the bone only was wounded ;—there 
‘oie wound of the joint,—no hurt of the artery ;- 
‘and yet the cure was not accomplithed till after ten 
long months of fuffering, with fevers, diarrhoea, pain- 
ful fuppurations, and profufe difcharge. 

Mr. Theri attended one of the fervants of a monat- 
tery,—who, while holding the bridle for one of the re- 
ligious, was wounded by his piftol going off as he 
was mounting.—The wound was in the elbow joint. 
The fhot ftruck the condyle of the os humeri, and car- 
ried off alfo the olecranon.—The ufual incifions were 
made; but the {welling was fo great by the fifth day, 
that his furgeons were obliged to make new incifions 
of the wound; they were moreover obliged to cut up 
the fafcia of the fore-arm.—The inflammation, fill 
advancing, extended quite to the fhoulder, and threat- 
ened gangrene :__The fcarifications, bark, and ftimu- 
lant applications, faved the arm from total gangrene $ 
but after this, abfcefles formed all round the fore-arm: 
But thefe fufferings and dangers being over, the pa- 
tient was cured in eleven months :-—It is very fingular, 
that by the ufe of baths he recovered even the ufe of 
the joint. In this cafe, as the gangrene was actually 
begun, the patient made a narrow efcape. 

An officer of the Lrith Brigade, alfo wounded in the 
elbow at the battle of Fontenoy, had the lower part 
of the fhoulder fractured with a mufket-fhot, and the 
olecranon much damaged, though not entirely {hot 
away. He alfo fuffered fuch dangers, that he was 
condemned by his furgeon Mr. Guerin to fuffer ampu- 
‘tation, and had given his confent ;—but, prevailed on 
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_ by the tears of his wife, he retracted this promife. He 
alfo was faved from gangrene by the {carifications and _ 
other means; the dreflings were thoroughly foaked — 
with a bloody ferum, which augured no good, and ma- — 
ny icales of bone were difcharged before his furgeons 
could accomplifh the cure ;—the cure alfo was lefs per- — 
fect, fince it was not accomplifhed but with a tiff — 
joint. The period of this cure is not recorded, but 
we fee that he efcaped from great dangers even in the 
firft inftance ; and we are told by the author, that his 7 
cure was tedious and very painful. 

Mr. Boucher cured alfo another young man wound-~ 
ed in the thigh-bone.—The ball had paffed through 
the condyle ;—but fo tedious was the cure, that, dur-_ 
ing his confinement, the other leg grew fo much, that 
though the wounded thigh-bone was touched only in 
the condyle, and nothing abridged of its length by 
the fracture,—the young man, by the growing of the 
found leg, while the wounded one continued flation- — 
ary, hada great halt in his gait.—This young man, 
you will eafily guefs, muft have fuffered much to ob- 
tain this cure :—There were firft deep incifions made 
into the two wounds,—then many fplinters of bone 
pulled away ;—then turpentine dreffings were applied, 
—and great, pain and {welling, convulfions alfo coming 
on, they were on the fixth day obliged to cut the 
ham-ftrings, and to make long incifions quite up to the 
middle of the thigh. Eleven months was the period of 
this young man’s cure; and furely, in confinement, 
fever, and difcharges of bones, he bought it dearly. 

One 
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One man, recovered under the care of Mr. Boucher, 
who was fhot acrofs from the inner to the outer ancle; 
__and another patient had the head of the fhoulder- 
bone broken by a ball; which, paffing from behind, 
forwards, raked along the courfe of the clavicle, till it 
came out at the end of the clavicle, next to the fter- : 
num.—There were, in this cafe, fhiverings, fever,— 
and an ill-conditioned difcharge.—Inflammations and 
great fuppurations extended quite down the fore-arm, 
and he left the hofpital not till after nine months dif- 
trefs, and with a fiftula in the joint, which mineral 
waters cured at length, fo that he could do every 
thing but raife his arm. 

In befieged cities, or in the trenches before a be« 
fieged city,—moft of the wounds are with great fhot, 
or by bombs, or by great! fplinters of ftone; and, in 
fuch wounds, the limbs are fo miferably broken, that 
in moft of the cafes, amputation is neceflary ;—and. 
fo well eftablifhed is this maxim, that Mr. Cannac 
of the French Academy abfolutely pronounces this 
fentence over all fuch wounds, while he is in the 
very act of relating one of the moft wonderful reco- 
veries that ftands upon record.—It is the cafe of an en- 
gineer who was wounded with a bomb ;:—the bomb 
threw him down, broke the leg and foot, and fo fhat- 
tered all the bones, that the leg bended in one direc. 
tion, the foot hung away in an oppofite direction,— 
feveral inches of the tibia and fibula were pulled a- 
way,—and many pieces of the bones of the foot were 
difcharged ; and but a few days after this wound, the 
French being obliged to fly from the city, which was 
2 befieged’ 
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befieged, were forced to carry bite in this miferable ~ 
condition to Cambray..No doubt, in the very firft — 
confultation upon fuch a wound, amputation was pro- 
poled, and was freely confented to ;—but, by many — 
fucceflive accidents, it was deferred and deferred again, i 
till the moment in which they were obliged to fly.— — 
After various dangers (which, after what I have ex- — 
plained to you of fuch cafes, it were very needlefs to | 
relate), he did recover ;—but it was fuch a recovery, — 7 
that Mr. Cannac declares, that his long fufferings and : 
imperfed: recovery being confidered, it had been bet- — 
ter for him that they had cut off this leg; for it was 
fhort, and was deformed ;—and there were eight years 
of operations, dreflings, and mineral waters :—The pa- — 
tient was two years under the immediate care of his 
sae and fix years more wandering about water- 
g places, with open fores, and exfoliating bones. 
Right years, in the flower of life, are a dear purchafe © 
even for a periect cure. | 
The cafe, with which I fhall finith thefe fingularin- — 
ftances of fucceis, is that which immediately follows © 
in Mr. Gannac’s Diflertation, and which he joins to 
this with great fenfe and judgment; for it makes the 
leffon complete. An officer in the fame befieged city — 
was wounded in the ancle with a hand-grenade ;—and, 
believing himfelf more frightened than hurt, he tried 
to walk out of the work which he commanded; but. 
his lez was benumbed, and his foldiers were obliged to 
_earry him out.—The wound was merely a flefh wound, © 
an inch and a half in diameter; there was no wound- i 
ed artery, nor any appearance of a broken bone, but 
LE 
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it was of courfe a bruifed wound.—I need not relate 
to you all the fymptoms, the tenfion, and fwellings of 
the limb,—the threatening of gangrene,—the flough- 
ings and incifions, all the fufferings of the patient, and 
all that was done for him. The whole is told in one 
word :—He had feen the officer, juft mentioned, faved 
after a more terrible wound. Mr. Cannac propofed 
amputation ;—the gentleman refufed, and his expecta- 
tions raifed too high, from what he had witneffed in 
the other cafe, coft him his life. 


‘Thus have I given youa fair tranfcript of many 
wonderful cures;—and the beft comment, perhaps, 
that I can make on them, is delivered in the follow- 
ing fentence of Mr. Boucher: “ Decided as I am in 
writing againft amputation, and great as my confi- 
dence is in the powers of Nature, I confefs, that we 
ought not to look for miracles, nor truft blindly to 
her powers. There are many cafes, where we can 
have no reafonable expectation of faving our patient, 
but by cutting off his limb *.” ‘This is the great que- 
{tion to which all the cafes above-recited tend 3 it was 
to fhow the dangers of amputation, that they were mul- 
tered up by the French and Pruffian furgeons. But 
every effort of this kind, if we take it in the right 
fenfe, will but alarm us, and not quiet our minds.— 
You have had thefe cafes tranflated to you fairly and 
honeftly.—But in glancing your eye backwards, you 
fee, in true perfpedtive, all the dangers of a nine months 
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cure, which is but a weary travel, ftep by {tep, betwixt 


lite and .death.—You have, in this view, the dangers of 
frequent fevers,—watting diarrhceas—foul and gleety 
fores--You fee fome dying fuddenly of ranerene, 
—lome watted by the profufe difcharge, and fucceffive 
fuppurations, new incifions, unexpected difcharges of 
{poiled bones ;—you fee thofe who recover, halting on 
limbs fo deformed and cumberfome, that they are ra- 
ther a burthen than a help. You know, in the very 
moment that you hear of fuch a cure, what the patient 
has fuffered, and how poorly he has been cured ; and 
you can, from the long fufferings of thofe who efcape, 
tell, but too truly, how many mutt die. 

From thefe reflections, you will be inclined to pre- 
judge the great quettion of amputation, or of faving 
the limb. But however you pronounce on that point, 
if befeech you to learn the following humane leffon, 
from the. practice of thefe, the greateft furgeons in 
France :——When your opinion is called for, pronounce 
it boldly ; and fay, if you think it right to fay fo, this 


fimb muft be cut off.-—But when you are prevented 
by officious relations, or if the patient fhould refufe his 
confent,-when the accidents of the cafe interrupt you, 
or you are in a confufed and dangerous camp, where 
operations cannot be done,—then do whatever ré- 
mains of your duty,—not with the ill humour of a man 
thwarted in fome little view, or fmarting under the fenfe 
of a difappointment or affront ;—fet yourfelf heartily 
and kindly to fave your patient’s limb and his life. 
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DISCOURSE IL. 


ON 


THE ‘QUESTION OF AMPUTATING SHAT- 
TERED LIMBS. 


‘Lue beft opérations are fometimes abufed, and fo is 
amputation abufed :—the moft dangerous remedies are 
fometimes required, fo is amputation. I do not like 
thofe who, through an affe@ed confidence in Nature, 
are crying out with fingular perfeverance her miracles, 
her wonderful powers, when they fee hundreds dying 
around them on every fide ; for where is the deadly dif 
eafe from which fome few havé not been reftored?>— 
Thefe men have the talerit of reprefenting one fingle 
cafe as an argument againit a general practice ;—they 
bring a few fuccefsful cafes into the full light, while 
their confcienice tells them that hundreds are dying in 
fecret.—Nor can I, on the other hand, reconcile myfelf 
to the practice of thofe who are fo proud of furgical ope- 
rations, that nothing feerns well done to them, unlefs it 
Be done with the knife-—by main force of furgery, I 
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may fay. Thefe furgeons fet themfelves, not over Nas 


ture, to regulate or aflift the operations, but above Na- 
ture, tocontroul and force them. Feeling as I do the 
danger of either extreme, I fhall endeavour to dire& you 
in this difficult queftion, Whether in certain circum- 
ftances you fhould amputate the limb, or try to fave it? 
I fhall endeavour to direct you to the fenfible and mo- 
deft plan of conduét ; neither too forward, nor too re- 
ferved. 

And allow me to fay to you, firft of all, that que- 
ftions of practice fhould be decided, not by autho- 
rities, for thefe are the opinions of men,—of mere 
men ;—and we know too well how ftrangely a man’s 
opinions grow up in him, diftorted by a thoufand 
chances. But they fhould be determined by reafon 
and by experience, which is the true bafis of opinion; 
for, after all authorities are laid down before us, {till 
the true {pirit and reafon of our rules remains in the 
nature of the thing itfelf: if we can once find that 
reafon out, it will be the principle ; and though opinions 
authorities, and names, might put us wrong, that will 
never deceive us. 

If there be a great fracture of the elbow or knee, 
who fhall deny that the man may live and recover? 
But are there not a thoufand alarming reafons to be- 
lieve that he will die? If there be a fradture of the ti- 
bia and fibula, and if at the fame time the great blood 
veffels are cut, is it not poffible that our patient may 
e{cape this terrible complication of aneurifm, fracture, 
and bruifled wound; may he not recover from the 
gangrene ; may he not outlive the diarrhoea and pro- 
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fufe difcharge ; may not the fever be kept under: but 
fill the queftion comes upon us, may he not rather 
die? Then, if fo, it is the duty of the furgeon to pro- 
nounce, that though he may live, there are many 
‘chances that he may die; and though fifty recoveries 
fhould be produced from books, that will not bias his 
judgment. He knows all the dangers, and fears them, 
__and advifes amputation; but if it be refufed, he is 
not offended; and as he feared thefe dangers, he re- 
joices when his patient has efcaped them. 

The fetiing up exceptions as an argument againft 
general rules, is very poor reafoning; fince every ex- 
ception does in fact prove its own rule ;—it is moft 
dangerous to the young furgeon ; it hurts his mind, 
makes him irrefolute and timorous, where he fhould be 
moft decided and bold;—obedient to the ignorant 
fears or wifhes of his patient, when his patient fhould 
rather be fubmiffive to him, confident in his judgment, 
and contented with whatever he refolves. Does not 
Mr. Boerdenave himfelf, the chief of thofe who have 
argued again{ft amputation, acknowledge to us, that 
fuch fuccefsful cafes are deceittul? He concludes 
a long lift of wonderful cures, with this remarkable 
fentence: “ 1 know well how many examples are re- 

lated of wounds of the bones and joints cured without 

- amputating ; but thole examples, feducing to thole on- 
ly who are little converfant in practice, never can efta- 
blifh a general rule *. General rules and particular 
exceptions are oppoiite, and yet neceflary to each 
other ; 
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other; like light and darknefs, without the one the 
other cannot be known. 

I fhall go once more over the fame points, taking 
them up in their order, of a fhattered ftump, fractured 
bones, wounded arteries, and open joints. 


oerecees 


tr. OF SHATTERED LIMBS. 


Mr. Betcurr, in the very fecond paragraph of hid 
book, declares, that he had often cured thofe, who, 
having the leg or arm fhot away by a great ball, _ 
would, according to the common praétice, have fuffer- 
ed a regular amputation of the ftump. Now, if Mr. 
Belguer means to fay, that it is better to clip and pare 
{uch a ragged ftump than to cut it off, his opinion 
amounts to this plainly, “ that. the lacerated ftump 
left by a cannon ball is as good a ftump as one made 
by a regular amputation, or even lefs dangerous ;” 
and it would follow, if this were true, that all our 
trouble about neat amputations were very foolifh; or 
why indeed fhould we not return to the old method of 
Botallus, namely, by the guillotine—for that would 
make a clean amputation, as quick, and with almoft as 
little pain as even a cannon ball; but it would leave 
a ilump, I fear, little better than thofe which Belguer 
would palm upon us for good ones. Although, after 
all, partly from modefty and con{cioufnefs, perhaps from 
prudence and a fear of contradi@ion, he does acknow- 
ledge to us, that he cured fuch ftumps only {0 fo, “ fatis 


quidem 
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- quidem ‘pro noxe ratione feliciter curato.” Though 
- Belguer had faid boldly, without this qualifying ex-_ 
_ preffion, that he had eafily cured fuch ftumps, he could 
not have been believed. We mutt examine every fuch 
point, no doubt, by authority in the end, but firft of 
all, by the nature of the fact itfelf. 

I afk whether it be in the nature of things that we 
_ can bung into the condition of a found and healthy 
ftump, fplintered bones fplit up to the heads, joints 
fhaken and bruifed, ragged mufcles, and firings of ten- 
don and {kin hanging round the flump, and a whole 
furface fo nearly in the condition of proper gangrene, 
that it hardly can efcape? How ‘hall we take up ar- 
teries which cannot bleed, but which are foon to fall 
into gangrene and bleed when we are leaft prepared? 
How fhall we reftore to any found condition, parts fo 
deftroyed in their form, and ruined in their texture, 
and in their vital powers, that they can be cured only 
by floughing, i. e. by gangrene? How thall we clip 
this ftump into any fhape, or pick away the loofe 
bones, or roll and comprefs the fplit ones as Belguer 
diredts, without operations more painful and a more 
tedious than actual amputation? 

If there be much difficulty in healing a regular and 
good ftump, what muft not the danger be of fuch a 
ftump as this? Where no vellels bleed, where none 
are tied, where, in the courfe of the floughing, dan- 
gerous arteries will burft out, where a ftump already 
_ illformed and irregular, muft ¢ftill lofe fomewhat of its 
fubftance by the floughing of the bruifed flefh. In- 

“ne deed, 
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deed, in fuch a cafe, a conical, ulcerated, and painful — 


ftump will be the only reward for long fuffering, and 
many tedious exfoliations or fawings, perhaps, of the 
fra@ured bones. No wonder that we have fuch a mo- 
deft declaration from Belguer,—we cured fuch ftumps 
{ays he, in four or five months,“ fatis quidem feli- 
citer pro nox ratione ;” or in plain Englifh, as well 
as we could pee what ugly, lame, parnig, and 
ufelefs ftumps they always make. 7 

Whether it be the pompofity of his language, that 


has deceived us, I cannot tell; or whether the world — 


be too willing, as I fear it is, to trufl to bold affertions, 
though fupported with but flender proofs; but fo it is, 
that Belguer has got credit for all that he has faid, and 
for much more than he has done ;—-his pofition is, that 
he had cured a great many who had their limbs entirely 


thot away.—This we find in his fecond paragraph; . 


but prefently after it, comes a long hiftory of the mi- 


Jeries which thefe poor wretches fuffered during their 


confinement of fix months. Thefe accidents, as he 
calls them (though I fear they are rather too frequent, 
to be explained honeftly by this old name of acci- 
DENTS) ;—thefe accidents I fay, are enumerated in his 
twenty-firft paragraph, where we are told of the man- 
ner of pulling away the rotten bones at every new 
drefling ;—of balfams for preventing an exceffive dif- 
charge ; of pulling the bones when they do not come 
out of the ftump ; and of fawing them off, when we 
find that we cannot pull them; of bark, and foups, 
and diets for fupporting the ftrength ; of fevers and of 

6 febrifuge 
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febrifuge drugs; and of the ugly changes that come | 
upon the ftump, when the fever comes on. 

But the winding up of his fubject is the moft.cu- 
gious of all, where he tells us *: “ Concerning thefe 
fame lacerated Jegs and arms, when the member is 
torn away from the body, I muft add, that as far as 1 
know; not one of thofe who had loft the thigh, were. 
‘brought into our hefpital; I have little doubt but that 
every foul of them died of bleeding. Some, indeed, 
f thofe who had the arm blown away, were faved by 
the furgeon’s tying the arteries and drefling them upon 
the field of battle.” _ t 

So that after the faireft examination, Mr. Belauer S 
fuccefs goes juft thus far and no farther ; that all thofe 
who had the thigh carried away, died of bleeding; 
that fome of thofe who had the arm carried away were 
faved ;. that many of thofe who were thus faved, after 
Jofing the arm, or of thofe who loft fmaller parts, as 
the hand, or fore-arm, or foot, were cured as well as | 
could be expected, “ fatis feliciter pro noxe ratione,” 
after five or fix months confinement; and as for the 
fevers, diarrhoeas, carious bones, and profufe difcharges, 
the fhape of the ftumps, and their value to the 

poor fellows; all this muifl be left to the imagination : 
. and though the imagination be not indeed a calculat- 
ing faculty, it is the only faculty we have left us for 
reprefenting the proportions of thefe cures; fince Mr. 
Belguer, although he tells us when he entered upon 
his duty, how many wounded he had, and how faft 
they died in former years of the war, and how ealfily 
he faved them by the new plan, has yet never conde- 
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feended to number the ftumps which he left upon the 
Proffian eftablifhment. 

Thofe, fays Mr. Martiniere, site thus declare againfk 
amputation (in fhattered ftumps) do make the very 
wortt kind of amputation. Mr. Ranby was fo intent 
upon preventing thefe dangers, and on haying. thefe 
amputations early performed, that he advifes the fur- 
geons of feveral corps to colle& themfelves into fmall 

groups, and plant themfelves behind the line, in form. 
‘ing for an engagement; and indeed, tents are ufually 


prepared, where all fuch fudden operations may be-@ 


peepee upon the field. 


2. OF FRACTURED BONES. 


‘Tues fhattered ftumps are nearly an epitome of all 
the dangers which aflail us in the cafe of a wound 
with fraétures of the bones; for there we find, as in 
this cate, tedious Bago pee diarrhoeas, fevers, and 
profufe flux of ferum or pus; but great as thefé dan- 
gers may be, they have no influence on the fpirits of 
thole who are bent up to a doctrine; and accordingly 
Mr. Belguer never cut of one fingle leg nor arm. . He 
had feen the ill fuceefs of amputation in the former 
years of the war, and was refolved he would not al- 
low of an amputation, no not one, however dreadful 
the cafe. His enthufiafm could not perhaps be told 


but im words which muft feem iplenetic and rafh; but 


to avoid any feeling of this kind even in’ my own 
mund, 1 fhall fimply tranflate his own words, | 
“« The 
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«The fecond cafe in which furgeons ufually ampu- 
tate, but which I have always cured, is that, where a 
mufket ball, grape, granade, or any kind of fragment, 
wounds the bones of a foot, or hand, or leg, or arm, 
fo that they hang from the reft of the member 
loofe and vaccillating.” He reprefents the foot or 
hand as abfolutely dangling; “ tam miferere contula 
ut huc illuc labet pendeatque,” p. 43. This is the 
mere enthufiafm of the thing; and when we finda 
fargeon pretending always, or almott always, to cure 
fach wounds by which a foot or hand are left dang- 
ling from fide to fide, “ huc illuc labentes atque pen- 
dentes,” we are bound to examine once more into the 
nature of fuch wound, and try whether the nature of 
the thing and this bold teftimony will agree. 

When a gentleman, falling from his horfe, has bro- 
ken his leg, and there are projecting banes, though he 
is carried foftly to town, is laid in his own houte, has 
the happinefs of his friends around him, and the ad-. 
vice of the bef furgeons, fill we are not without our 
fears. But when a poor fellow is wounded, who, by 
the duties and hard{hips of a military life, and all the 
fatigues of a long campaign, is become fickly and weak; 
_-when his knee is wounded with a muiket ball, and 
all the bones are broken ;—when his leg is fo fractured 
by a cannon ball, that the bones are reduced to {plin- 
ters, for the length of many inches, and the muicles 
and extravafated blood lie like a mixed and gangrey 
nous mafs below the {kin ;—when to thefe injuries are 
added, perhaps, lacerations of the chief arteries, what 
can we do?—lIs this a cafe to be cured im) any circum- 
ftances?—Isit to be cured in an hofpital, where, as Bel. 
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geur himfelf tells us, there are miferable beds, feanty 
food, and poor clothing 3—where there is cold and naf- 
tinefs, uncleanlinefs and infe@ion, and putrid fores ;— 
where new crowds of wounded pour in upon them af- 
ter every battle, with tales of misfortune or fuccefs al- 
ways agitating, fometimes alarming? There is, in 
{fhort, no kind of wretchednefs that is not feen here, 
and none which Belguer does not freely acknowledge. 
{sit then to be believed, that'a man thus wounded, 
can be faved, after being thrown into this charnel- 
houte, amidft the cries of the dying, the fights of the 
dead, and all the horrors of infeGion? What is it 
that Boerdenave means, when he declares, “ That 
thefe tales of fuccefs are feducing, only to thofe who 
are not {killed in practice.” Surely, he means by fkill’ 
in practice, a knowledge of the manifold dangers 
which attend on fuch a wound; he muft mean, the 
knowing what fate awaits thofe whom we {hall attempt 
to fave; fuch.a {cene muft be witnefled too often iz 
the belt regulated. hofpital; but where (as in the 
Pruflian hofpitals). no limbs are cut off, the fcene mutt 
be dreadful indeed.—If all limbs be kept, many muft 
gangrene ; if no amputation be performed; all the 
fhattered ftumps muit gangrene; then the floughing 
itumps and gangrenous limbs, the exfoliating bones, 
long-accompanied with a ferous and putrid difcharge, 
muft infect the whole, fo as to make the hofpital a la- 
zar-houle of ftinking fores. There, as Belguer acknow- 
ledges, diarrhoeas, dyfenteries, fevers, and all kinds of 
low difeafes prevail; and there is often a fudden 
changing of the wounds, and a fudden changing of - 
the health alfo, which he finds it difficult.to fight 
againt{t 
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again{t, with his bark and wine ; and I fear there were 
often other fudden changes, which he is too unwilling 
to confefs.| If every ftump took five months in being 
healed, and every fractured limb endured a nine month’s 
cure, you may conceive more eafily than I can explain 
to you, the emaciated fqualid figures of fuch an hofpi- 
tal, ftriving to raife themfelves in their beds; and the 
miferable condition of thofe, who, after fuch a nine 
month’s cure, crawled out of fuch an hofpital, as if 
rifing from their tombs. If this be. what Boerdenave 
means by fkill in practice, we may, with great fecurity, 
add Mr. Ravaton’s aphorifm to his warning, and fay, 
“ ‘Wherever the thigh bone has been entirely broken 
(by a ball, viz.), I have feldom feen the patient faved.” 
And we may add alfo that of Mr. Boucher’s alfo, who, 
though himfelf an enemy to amputation, allows, “ that 
the limb muft be cut off: Whenever a great bone, as 
the thigh-bone, tibia, or fibula, is broken with deep 
fiffures, or with projecting points of bone, which we 
cannot cut away, or where fuch bones are broken in 
feveral places, or where the head is broken from the 
body of any of thofe bones, nothing but amputation is 
to be looked to.” He allows, alfo, that the fymptoms, 
during the cure of fuch a wound, may require amputa~ 
tion; as twitchings of the member, fuch as are in dane 
ger of being communicated, and fo, caufing general 
convulfion, carries off the whole thicknefs of a great 
bone, flabby fores, ferous and profufe fuppurations ; 
and, finally, gangrene, in which it was never doubt- 
ed, that amputation was the fole refource. Anda great 
ball crufhing the bones of a leg, or difordering a great 
joint, 
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joint, as the knee, though it fhould merely fall upon it 
by its own weight, furely cannot be cured but by am- — — 


_ putation.” Mr. Boucher acknowledges juftly, “ that 
_ whatever the dangers of amputation may be, yet we 
know, that there are certain cafes where it cannot be 
avoided *”. Mr. Kirkland’s rule is a fenfible and 
correct one : “ That in compound fractures of the long 
bones of the extremities, we fhould act on the fide of 
probability ;—if there be a probability of faving the 
- limb let it be faved ;—if there be no hopes of a cure 
without amputation, let it take place without lofs of 
time.” The wonderful recoveries which Mr. Kirk- 
land has recorded, after the crufhing of limbs, by wag- 
gon wheels, are inftructive and encouraging ;—we 
fhould venture almoft any thing in fractures of that 
kind; but when made by a cannon ball, and complica. 


ted with much ecchymofis and wound, the danger is 


more prefling. . 


Traebery 
3. OF A WOUNDED ARTERY. 


Witu a wounded artery, we know how hard it is ta 
perform a cure in any cafe ;—but in a cafe of wound- 


éd artery, with the complication of fhattered bones,— 
a bruifed wound,—a rifing fever.—and a {welling of — 


the wounded limb, I venture to fay it is next to a mi- 
racle, if the patient efcape gangrene.—Such a wound 
is like that recorded by Kirkland, of a poacher who 
was fhot in the arm with a. horfe-piftol loaded with 
very large fhot, the mouth of the piftol almoft touch- 
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ing bjs arm: The humeral artery * was torn to pieces ; 
—the laceration of fuch a wound prevented bleeding, 
andthe whole arm being violently bruifed, gangrene 
came on; and when Mr. Kirkland faw him on the 
third morning, he was dying of the gangrene. 

Thus, in aneurifms, fays Mr. Kirkland, “ Amputa- 
' tion may, or may not be required, according to the 
accidents of the cafe.” Ina fimple aneurifm, as from 
bleeding, there can be no doubt of faving the limb ;— 
but this complication of aneurifm in a great trunk, 
with a lacerated and fractured limb ;—or, in, plain 
terms, a gunfhot wound, with a lacerated artery, is 
the very cafe which can hardly be faved. If we enter 
at all into debate upon the queftion of cutting off a 
fractured limb, without any wound in the artery ; fure- 
ly the queftion fhould be very eafily refolved, where 
that alfo is added to the other dangers ;—if the artery 
merely be wounded by one ball, or one flug, though it 
were the femoral artery, as in the cafe of the gardener 
recorded by Deflault, even after this wound in the fe- 
moral artery, we may fave the limb ;—but when, as 
too often happens, the bone and the artery are both 
wounded at once, the patient can hardly be faved. 


4. OF A WOUNDED JOINT. 


As for a wounded joint, take the united experience 
of all furgeons which has eftablithed this, as the true 
prognoftic, that WouNDS of the JOINTS are MORTAL, 

Hippocrates fays, that wounds of MEMBRANOUS 

PARTS 
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PARTS are mortal._Now what Hippocrates meapt by - 
this, is very plain :—He judged thefe parts nervous, for 
the old phyficians had confounded the idea of mem- 
branes and nerves;—and wounds of the white or 
membranous parts were thought to be ftill more dan- 
gerous than the wounds of nerves. Here then we per- 
ceive, that this old aphorifm is a dodtrine, not a fa&: 
__But when a modern furgeon fays, wounds of. the 
joints are mortal, he does not put forth his hypothe- 
fis; he merely declares a fa@ which the concurring 
teftimony of all furgeons confirms.—He knows, that 
a rafh incifion into a joint will, like an accidental 
wound, occafion a moft painful and fudden death ;— 
he knows, that a mere cut upon the joint, through Its 
capfule, is a terrible accident, independently of frac- 
tured bones, or a great laceration ;—but that if thefe 
alfo be joined, the patient can hardly efcape: And 
{uch is his faith in this aphorifm ; he fees it fo often-con- 
firmed by experience, that wounds of the joints are 
mortal, that, infiead of feeking, to lay down proofs 
of this danger, a writer leaves it to the recolleGion 
and experience of every furgeon; he dwells upon 
fome hopelefs cafe, which he or his friend has had the 
good fortune to cure; inftead of accumulating ufe- 
lefs proofs of an acknowledged principle that fuch , 
wounds are mortal, he gives rather exceptions, know- 
ing that, according to the lawyer’s adage, “ exceptio 
firmat regulam,”—that the exception but confirms the 
rule; though, what he means to record a sa mere ex- 
ception, is too often underftood by the ftudent as an im- 
perfection in the general'rule, and the very report of 

the 
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the exception throws him back into a hefitating and 
uncertain fate of mind! Thinking only of this won- 
derful recovery; he leaves an uncomfortable rule too 
willingly; to lay hold on this one glimpte of hope, 
while indeed, if he recovered fairly, he would perceive 
that the exception fhould be loft in the fulnels of the 
general rule, and not the general rule difturbed by the 
exception *. 


i 


There is one reprefentation fill wanting to complete 
the difcuffion of this fubject :—It is the fad condition of 
F foldiers, 


* The young furgeon never fhould allow himfelf to forget how 
this confufion comes about.—There is no difference of opinion, for 
no one is giving an opinion, but every furgeon in the kingdom de- 
livers into fome valuable repofitory the accidents of his practice :— 
The wonderful recoveries thus rife up to the furface, while all the 
mifcartiages fink down to the bottom, and are never more heard 
of; fo that wonderful recoveries are every where claiming the 
ftudent’s attention ;—almoft every cafe he reads is an exception to 
fome general rule ;—while there is no fyftematic writer bufy in 
fupporting and fettling the general rules, or in confirming and 
eftablifhing them againft this hoft of exceptions :—-Wounds of the 
heart, wounds of the pericardium, wounds of the bowels, wounds 
of the bladder, wounds of the ftomach, wounds of the brain, 
wounds of the great arteries, wounds of the joints, are all mortal ; 
—and yet the lift of exceptions, that might eafily be extracted from 
the indexes of cafe-books and collections, is endlefs.—Let not thefe 
move the judgment of a young man, when he firft enters upon the 
practice of his profeffion; and, when he is old, he will have no 
need for caution like this; general rules will then have got the 
due afcendency in his mind, thefe little exceptions will have 
fallen to their right level. | 
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foldiers, with whom too often their wounds, as wounds, 
are but the {malleft part of their danger. 

'Thofe who have been much accuftomed to fee 
men conveyed wounded from the field, with lacerated 


arteries and broken limbs, declare to us, that their 


cries and fufferings are moft affeCting. The army, in- 
deed, which goes onwards, leaves its wounded fafe be- 
hind; but, in retreat or flight, and, after a day of 
fighting, which is a day of fatigue, what mutt be the 


condition of thoufands left upon the field, or thrown’ 


in heaps upon waggons or carts, and hurried along the 
rougheft roads, from poft to poft, with bleeding arte- 
ries and fhattered limbs, and with points of bone 
piercing the flefh, exciting at every ftep of this terrible 
journey, the moft earn cries !_Somie fainting with 
lofs of blood ; others writhing with pain, many dell- 
rious, and many iuflering under the convulfions and 
agonies of immediate death. There the officers, and 
foldiers, the dead, and the dying, all thrown together 
in waggons, are put down in the neareft. hofpital to 
take their fate -—But if this retreat be continued, they 
are again taken from their hed of f fuffering, and often, 
even 1n the firft movements, they faint and expire !__If 
horrid war mutt not ceafe, {urely it were for the honour 
of human nature, that fome provifions were made,— 
fome mutual terms entered into betwixt contending 
nations, for the honourable treatment of the wound- 
ed. Army furgeons have long ftrived to invent fome 
means of conveying their patients more fafely, but 
all in vain:—A rude fquare box was prefented in 
the Academy of purger y of Hranice, invented by one 
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of their greatett furgeons, La Faye ;—others were in- 
vented by Mr. Gooche, having circles and buckles,—and 
{prings very ingenious, and furely, in tome cafes, very 
ufeful;—and this alfo (of conveying fractured limbs 
fafely) is the chief ufe of Mr. Wathens, sprints, which 
are perhaps the moft fimple and manageable, and moft 
convenient of all thefe machines.—Perhaps the con- 
ftruGtion of waggons, with hammocks flung in them, 
might be fill more ufetul ;—but move them as tenderly 
as we may, we fhall fill hear the fame lamentations 
that Ranby makes, about “ the cruelty of conveying: 
wounded men away under all the miferies of lacerated 
limbs and bleeding arteries.” To fuch fufferings, there 
cannot fail to fucceed fpafms and fevers, inflamma- 
tions and gangrenes, with all fuch diforders of the ge- 
neral fyftem, or of the wounded limbs, as muft render 
vain every attempt to fave either the limb, or the life 
of the patient. 

Thus you will forefee an argument of neceflity as 
well as of choice, and that limbs, which in happier cir- 
cumfances might have been preferved, muft often, in 
a flying army, or in a dangerous camp, be cut off, It 
4s lefs dreadful to be dragged along, with a neat am- 
putated ftump, than with a fwoln and fractured limb, 
where the arteries are in continual danger, from the 
fplintered bones, and where, by the leaft rude touch of 
a {plintér againft fome great artery, the patient in a 
very moment lofes his life. 

When we caftan eye over this long catalogue of dan- 
pers, and confider the hardfhips and mifchances of a 
foldier’s life, we fee plainly that‘in the cafe of gunfhot 
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wounds, in camps and hofpitals, many limbs muft be ~ 


amputated, which, in private practice, might have been 
faved. And we cannot but be furprifed when we firft 
hear army furgeons declaring, that they never ampu- 
tate, however defperate the cafe. But when we look 
into the records of their practice, we find them driven 
into this extreme by the abfolute want of fuccefs, 
whenever they performed amputation. To what caufe 
we are to trace this want of fuccefs, it is not eafy to 
determine ; perhaps to operations ill performed,—per- 
haps to operations done at improper feafons,—a thou- 
fand accidents may affect this point, and we have 
the comfort of knowing, that this want of fuccefs is not 
univerfal ; Mr. Belguer fays, “ My chief motive for 
yefuling to perform amputation was, that I had obferv- 
ed, that in the former years of the wars, al/ died who 
had their imbs cut off.” Why, furely if all died who 
had their limbs cut off in the former years of the war, 


Mr. Belguer could not have done otherwife than as he 


has done, i. e. to leave all thofe, wounded with gunfhot 
wounds, to take their chance, to live or die *. 

The French furgeons, during the war of the 1746, 
declare with one voice, that “ of thofe who had their 
limbs amputated, two thirds furely died.” 

| | To 


* © Jam cum ex tot vulneratis, quibus per priores belli annas 
ob graviflima vulnera artus refecti funt, vix unus, alter ne vix qui- 
dem, fervatus fit; fine errandi periculo poterimus conjectare, haud 


dubie maximam horum, quos negle&a membri amputatione fanitati 


teddidimus, vitam fanitatemque cum morte commutaturos fuiffe, fi 


vulnus, quod Chirurgus, artum preefcindens, facit, ad vulnus, in acie 


acceptum, accefliffet.’? Dr. Ferriar obferves, “ that truth diflils - 


but very flow through Teutonic Latin.” 
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To this we have only to fay, that if, in the Prufiian 
camp, every man who had his limb amputated died, 
that is to be the rule of the Pruffian furgeons. If in 
the French military hofpitals, not lefs than two thirds 
died, then let that be the rule and vindication of the 
French furgeons ; but the rule of the Pruffian furgeons 
was not to be the rule of the French furgeons, and the 
rule of the French furgeons is not a rule by which the 
Britith furgeons are bound to abide. And the ampu- 
tations of the year 1745, are, I believe, very unlike 
thofe of 1795. 

In that war, they did not even attempt to perform 
the amputation: by double incifion, but cut directly 
to the bone; they never, even in the moft favourable 
circumftances, could perform their cure under four, 
five, or fix months. We find their patients dying of 
hoemorrhages, on the fourth or fixth days. We find 
them performing their amputation in the time of fever 
and irritation, or in the midft of camp difeafes. Sure- 
ly, then, it had been ealy to foretel what would be the 
iffue of practices like thefe * 

But proofs of thefe’ mifdoings are required ; and I 
will not leave you under the trifling impreffion that 
my bare affertions may make: The operations up- 
en which the French furgeons have reafoned, were 


thofe 


* Mr. Lucas fays, of not lefs than fixty or feventy amputations 
done in our hofpital, not more than four or five have died; and 
this is indeed the fuperiority which the neat amputations, and the 
f{peedy adhefion procured by Mr. Lucas, Mr. Allanfon, and their 
friends, in that part of the country, muft give them. 
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thofe which were:performed after the battle of Fon. 


tenoy ; and my remarks are, rft, That thefe ampu- 
tations were not performed abfolutely upon the fpot, 
as ina befieged city, in trenches, or in a fhip of war. 


The foldiers were hurried away to the hofpitals of — 


Doway and Lifle, and there thefe unfortunate opera- 
tions were performed. 2dly, ‘That they were perform- 


ed after the pain, fever, or convulfions had come on ; 


for Mr. Faure fays, “the earlier you amputate, the 
fooner you condemn your patient to die; for death 


muft be the confequence of performing operations in — 


a fyftem difordered and troubled, and in a febrile ftate, 
from the accidents of the wound.” This he fays in 
allufion to the amputations performed after this parti- 


cular battle. Nay, this of amputating in circum-— 
ftances like thefe, was not done merely through necef. _ 


fity; it was common doé¢trine and practice with the 
French furgeons.  Boerdenave fays, “ If convulfions, 
ipafms, and other fymptoms come on, and if incifions, 


dilatations, and the extraction of foreign bodies do not. 
appeafe them, unqueftionably we muft amputate*.” | 


“* Or if in confequence of the acute continual pains, 
there come on convulfions of the part, which even 
the cutting of the tendons acrofs. does not appeate, 
then we muft perform amputation+.” If the French 
furgeons were bufied in the midft of fevers and fymp- 
toms, and what is worfe, dilatations and extractions of 
foreign bodies, in doing operations which fhould be 

| thought 


* P. 234. N.B. Mr. Faure repeats this at page! 237. 
+ Mr. Boucher, p. 312, 
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thought of only when all thefe diforders are quieted, 
we fee in that, one caufe of their il fuccels. 
3dly, That they performed their amputations but 
poorly, is plain from what Mr. Boucher intitules, “ A 
lift of our fucceffes by amputation, in our hofpital of 
St. Saveur ;” in-his lift of nine patients, one had hisarm ~ 
amputated on the fourth day; furely this was not the 
moft favourable moment; another had amputation 
performed. fix days after the battle ; another: on 
the fourth day, the ball remaining in the knee-joint, 
and he died; one died the fourth day after ampu- 
tation, which looks as if there had. been fomething 
wrong in the operation itfelf; a captain of the regi- 
ment of Dillon died of the bleedings the 11th day at- 
ter the amputation ; and yet of thefe nine fubjects they 
faved four. Even by their litt of fuccefles, ‘it ap- - 
pears that fome had died of hoemorrhagy, and of 
_courfe, that the operations were ill performed ; and in 
this fame lift, Mr. Boucher records the dates of twa 
cures only, the one is of an amputated arm, cured in 


. five months, the other of an amputated leg, cured in fix 


‘months. Weare told, moreover, that at this battle of 
Fontenoy, there were few furgeons ; fo that many loft 
their lives by the amputations not being performed 
till they came to the hofpitals, when it was too late: 
it is very likely alfo, that where the furgeons were fo 
few in number, they could not be very good. 

Then, furely, in this affair of the expediency of am- 
putation, we muft, in order to do juftice to the que- 
{tion, contraft the operations of 1745 with thofe of 
1795. Thole were ill performed -—fome died on 
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the fourth day ;—fome died of hcemorrhagy ;—fome ~ i 


died languifhing under the gleety difcharges of coni- 
cal and ill-conditioned ftumps; and none of them 
were cured under five or fix months: of fuffering and 
danger :—Whereas, our ftumps, inftead of being open 
for five or fix months, are more frequently healed by 
adhefion in five or fix days ;—and this quick adhefion, 
though it be not perfect, will almoft always be fuch as 
to prevent the bleedings or gleeting fores,—the diar- 
rhoeas and fevers which, in a military hofpital, are fo 
much to be feared ; and alfo, to leflen the danger of 


any fudden movements which the fickly part of an ar- - 


my may be forced to make. The adhefion,is almoft 
completed with us before that term in which they 
lifted their firft drefling, in fear and trembling, and 
with a tournequet round the limb, left the arteries 
thould burft out *. | 

In fhort, every ftep of our inquiry proves moft 
clearly to us, that furgeons have been driven into this 
line of conduct by the ill fuccefs of their amputations, 


till at laft it degenerated from a queftion, Whether, in . 


certain circumftances, we fhould amputate a limb, inte 
a queftion, Whether amputation could be fo perform- 
ed, as to fave many lives? Belgeur was driven into 
this line of condud by the ill fuccefs of amputation in 
the former years of the war, and we ftill find the 


French 


* No doubt, a great abatement of any fuccefs we may promife 
gurielves, muft be made for the bad air of fuch an hofpital, which 
will not allow adhefion to take place, neither fo regularly, nor fo 
eafily, as in a healthy hofpital, or in private practice. 
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French furgeons harping upon the old ftring. But it 
‘it is very plain, that the fuccefles of the Pruffian fur- 
geons are not.to be received as rules for the French 
furgeons, nor are the ull or good fuccefles of the French 
to fland as precedents for the Britith furgeons ;—nor 
are the operations of the year 1745 to be put in com- 
petition with thofe of the year 1795: The army hof- 
pitals give no rule for a county infirmary, nor a great 
hofpital for a {mall one ;—nor is private practice to be 
guided by hofpital practice. We muft, in the general 
-queftion, make our calculations upon a greater feale, 
venturing fometimes more, fometimes lefs, the degree 
being left to the difcretion of the furgeong—and if 
the foregoing reafoning can be of any fervice to the 
young furgeon, it can be only by hinting at a few of 
the very complicated principles which are to regulate 
his conduct. 

“ Thus we. perceive ie {trangely a man’s opi- 
nions grow up in his mind, diftorted by a thoufand 
circumitances,” Belguer forbade amputation, while 
Schmucker, who fucceeded him in the care of the 
Pruffian hofpitals and camps, cuts off the leg where 
the tarfus only is fhot; and in almoft all the dan- 
gerous wounds of the lower extremities, Pott advifes 
amputation, becaufe he had pradtifed chiefly in a 
crowded ill-aired hofpital, where it was dangerous 
to attempt the faving of limbs, while it was but 
too eafy a matter to cut them off. Kirkland, on 
the other hand, is againit amputation, becaufe he 
practifed chiefly among hale and ftrong country fel- 
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lows, who, after their’ accidents, continued to “live i in 
the country, with a wholefome diet and pure ‘air. ‘In 2 
‘reminding ‘you of thefe various and flu@uating' ‘Opi- 1 
nions, I do not impeach the conduct of thefe excellent — 
furgeons } IT only warn you that ‘thefe authotities are 5 
but the opinions of men, of mere men ;—that the ex- 7 
“ample or precepts of the greatett furgéons, thotigh they — 
may direct and affitt your judgment, can never ‘give ‘ 
*you an exprefs rule ;that it is‘upon' your owt judg. | 
‘ment chiefly that you are-to rely iF hat: itis, indeed, — 

3 

‘ 


‘your duty to ftudy the’ general argument with “all pof-~ 
fible care ; but’ that’ ‘the variety of circumftances is — 
fuch as*to make éa¢h-individual: accident a peculiar ; 
cafe,—a’ variet ty ‘for which there 1 is NO LapROR nor: ab- : 
folutefrule BA eT fenton st ues ¢ Ut QouOt xe 
- When I fay'to you, that you are to tuft mies to. 
your own judgment, f would have you keep in amind — 
thefe chief points; that : you cannot fave’all thofe whofe 
wounds and fractures you pronounce to. be fimple, and 
attended with little danger ; nor will all thofe pa- 
| tients inevitably dig, whofe limbs are fo bruifed, that © 
‘you advife them to be cut off -—And you muft con- — 
* fider, above all, how much your patient’s life depends 
on the decifion of the moment, and how melancholy © 
the confequence is, Of your allowing that happy mo- 
ment to elapfe, which is never to be redeemed. | 
I was called, one evening, to a man of forty years of | 
Age, neither weak nor flrong, in moderate health, who 
had a fimple fracture of the tibia only. The fmaller — 
bone was we ,—there was no diftortion nor any great ‘ 
inequality, ; 
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inequality,—the end of the broken bone was not par- 
~ ticularly felt,—the {kin was untouched ; ;—and being 
called on the very inflant of the accident; I had him 
fafely and eafily. conveyed to bed. : 

He then proceeded to tell me the caufe of his 
accident ; but with fuch rapidity of utterance, that I 
doubted not that he was much intoxicated. He was 
fo reftlefs and. unmanageable, that I was obliged to 
make one of the young gentlemen fit down in bed, 
above his found leg, and hold the broken one fteady 

with both his hands. _L was obliged, upon the whole, 
‘to be. rough both in my manner and in my operations, 
till I had got good fill {plints, and a fteady bandage 
firmly applied. But when all this was done, and I 
had laid my patient down i in bed (for till now he. had. 
fat upright, talking inceflantly. and, vehemently), al. 
though I had given. him_ a very large opiate, and a 
- giafs of warm wine ; he trembled and fhook fo yiolent- 
ly, as to make the bed fhake under him, with {hocks 
and fudden- convulfive twitches, -which were truly 
| alarming 3—his fhaking wag at firft like the cold fit of 
an ague, OF like that convulfive trembling which often 
feizes women in childbed, which is at once fo alarm- 
ing and fo harmlefs : but. his fhaking continued and 
increafed all the evening, with a confufion of mind, and 
wildnefs of countenance, which was teally frightful ; 
and with fudden ftartings which fhook even the room, 
- and would have difordered the leg very much, if I had 
not fecured it, by tying it down betwixt two great 
pillows. . | . 
i G2 Being | 
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Being now at leifure to make deliberate inquiries, I 
was affured, that he was not drunk,—had never beenad- 
dicted to drinking,—had never been troubled with any 
nervous difeafe.—I called twice during the evening, and 
found him every moment more and more ftrongly dif- 
ordered. Every new report, concerning his former ha- 
bits, and the certainty of his being a fober and healthy 
man, convinced me, that this was no ordinary cafe. 
fF defired, that Dr. Monro might be called in.—Very 
large dofes of mufk, opium, and camphire, were given 
for three days.—During all that time, night and 
day, he continued ineeffantly fhaking, fo as to move 
the bed under him ;—he never flept,—he was always 
wild, fometimes highly delirious, fometimes ftruggling 
violently to get out of bed, and fometimes {lightly con- 
vulfed. He Iaboured in this miferable condition for 
three days, fell fomewhat lower in the fourth day, and 
then died. 

Upon diffecting his limb, I found the {kin and muf. 
cles entire,—the tibia only broken, and that fairly a- 
erofs ;—-there was no remagkable {plinter of bone, and, 
as far as E could difcover, no lacerated nor wounded 
nerve,—there was but little thickening, as yet, of the 
furrounding membranes,—little effufions, and that not 
yet gelatinous, but ferous merely,_no inflammation ; 
—and, notwithftanding all the violence of his diforder, © 
there was not even the flighteft {welling of the fkin; 
~—every thing entitled me to fet this down, as one 
fingular inftance of the uncertainty ef general conclu- 

fions,, 
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fions, and how little we are entitled to fay, that any 
cafe, even the moft fimple, is abfolutely fafe. 

On the other hand, we know, from frequent expe- 
rience, what ftrange recoveries Nature and time will 
bring to pafs, where the moft judicious furgeons have 
declared the cafe abfolutely defperate, and advifed 
amputation. I may fairly give Mr. Lucas as an ex- 
ample, of a judicious furgeon condemning a limb ; 
and how well he reafoned, in fo doing, in the follow- 
ing cafe, the fequel will explain ; and as for this cafe 
itfelf, it is one of the moft fingular in all refpects,—-it 
proves, in the moft unequivocal manner, that although 
the conftitution fhould be fo ftrong, and fo well 
managed, as even to bring the patient fafely through 
all the dangers of a nine month’s cure; yet the limb 
fo preferved, will be rather a burden than a help to 
the patient, who will fometimes, even after the cure 
has been accomplithed, be obliged to have it cut off: 

«“ Efther Parfons, aged 73 years, was admitted into 
the infirmary, as Mr. Lucas’s patient, with a compound 
fracture of each leg, from a coal-waggon pafling over 
them. One of her limbs was taken off above the knee 
immediately, according to Mr. Allanfon’s method. In 
the other leg, four inches of the tibia were removed, 
and due pains taken to make the woman as comfort- 
able as her deplorable fituation would allow. 

‘¢ After a confinement in bed for upwards of ten 
months, various attempts. were made to fupport her 
upon crutches; but after trying for a few weeks, fhe 
endured fo much pain, that fhe begged for the removal 
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of a limb, that was to a degree burdenfome, without. 


a profpect of any amendment *.” 

This old woman had lain in bed, and been anne 
da. no doubt, with fome dificulty, through all the 
pains and dangers of a nine month’s cure.—She was 


now well ;—fhe had been:trying, for fome weeks, to 


walk with crutches ;—fhe was a woman too, whofe 


work being all of a fedentary kind, fhe would have felt 
lefs the awkwardnets or inconvenience of a deformed 


leg ;, but yet fuch was her fenfe of her own fituation, 


that fhe begged to have this remaining leg cut off ;— 


fhe had. fuffered amputation already, and knew but 
- too well the pain fhe was to undergo, and this was no 
ordinary cafe, in which the patient was to lofe a dif- 
eafed limb ;—fhe was to lofe now both her limbs, and 
to.crawl upon the ground, This. is the very. purett 
cafe of all; it was determined not by the rules of fur- 
gery, nor i the prejudices of the fur geon; it was de. 
termined by the patient’s feelings and confcioufnefs of 
her own condition. , It proves, that her furgeons judg- 
ed wifely, in cutting off that leg which they did cut 
off ; and that they had. better, alfo, have cut off that 
which they had tried to fave. It proves, that when 


there is a queftion about amputating, in.a very bad. 


compound fracture, the queftion is, whether the patient 
will confent to lofe the leg at once, or rifk the dangers 
of immediate gangrene and death? and after efcap- 
ing thefe firft dangers, ftill encounter the pains and 

diftrefles 


¥ Page 234. 
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“diftreffes of a tedious cute. And “it almolt ‘proves, 
that wherever judicious furgeons put the queftion a- 
morig themfelves, of cutting of or of faving a leg, that 
leg is fo fhattered, that it 1s hardly worth the faving ; 
of which we have alfo another ftrong hint in the next 
page, where Mr. Lucas fays, “ James Walker, upwards 

of fixty years of age, was admitted into the infirmary 

with a very bad compound fracture, which prevented. | 

‘him from having his bed made for nearly nine months. 
At firft every attempt was made to ‘unite the wound 

py the firft intention ; but a fuppuration foon prevent- 

“ed {ich an effet. “He was repeatedly in’ imminent 

‘danger, and often expreffed a with to have his leg ta- 

-ken off. He did in imme recover; but, for {ome’ years, 

“his limb has continued of /ittle’ ue to him. * We 

‘know too well; how much mifery is caufed by a leg 

which is of little ufe ; and we may underftand by this, 

“that thofe fargeons, who boaft of ‘cures of this kind (a 

folly which Mr. Lucas is far from: being guilty of );-have 
more pride in relating the cafe, ‘and telling what diffi- 

ity OF Hie | | culties 


* Thefe two cafes fettle entirely that qaeftion, which Mr. Bel- 
_ guer propofes fo confidently in. the following terms: Quotus 
enim quifque eft, qui non penitifime commoveatur animo, fi de 
‘membrorum am putatione mentio injeCta fuerit, fi homines, mutilis 
" manibus, truncatis brachiis obambulantés, aut altero pede abfciflo 
claudos, ac pedem ligneum trahentes, grallifve innitentes. magis 
quam ingredientes, viderit, guique non tolerabilius malum putet, 
membrum aliquod debilitatum varieque diftortum atque defigura- 
gum, neque ad priftinos ufus FRoRsus aptum habere, quam, €o prore 
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culties they have encountered, than they could have 
in fhowing the limb which they boaft of having faved, 
or explaining how well the poor man was able to earn 
his bread with it. 

It recals many fcenes of diftrefs, which every fur- 
geon muit remember, of fine healthy young men be- 
longing to wharfs, warehoufes, mines or coal-pits, 
having their limbs fo fhattered, that the furgeon has 
one them dangerous in the extreme degree ; 
and that if the patient lived in trying to fave fuch a 
limb, he muft make a hair-breadth efcape ;—and, 
among thofe fo hurt, the furgeon will remember fome 
dying of immediate gangrene,—fome loft during the 
fecondary fever,—fome wafted by the profufe dif- 
charges and gleety fores ;—and a few fubmitting, not 
without danger, to have their limbs cut off, even in 
the midift of this fuffering. The furgeon will recollec, 
with pleafure, a very few who have laboured through 
their nine month’s cure, and yet, even among thofe few, 
he will alfo remember fome who have undergone all this 
long fuffering and confinement, to fave a limb, which 
was more a burden than a help to them, fuch as the fur- 
~geon was afhamed of, and {uch as the patient would 
fain have had cut off, but that he had not, like the old 
woman juft mentioned, the courage to defire an ope- 
ration. It puts usin mind of that fentence of Mr, 
Kirkland, which is one of the many inftances of his 
{terling good fenfe in matters of praétice :—“ That the 
injury, which requires amputation, is of that violent 
nature that it cannot be miftaken, the deftruGion of 

the 
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the parts, and the impoffibility of their being faved, 1s 
tmanifeft at firt fight *.”-This expreffion muft, no 
doubt, be qualified’a little, for the very bett furgeons 
have been deceived, and no man of good fentfe or ho- 
nour will refufe his opinion, for fear of being miftaken, 
for fear of fhame ; we know too well the uncertainty 
of all reafoning on what nature will do or fufler, 
and how weak our own judgment 1s. - We mutt ex- 
pect to fee many live, whofe limbs have been con- 
demned, and fome die whom we thought we could fave. 
We mutt rik fome limbs which might have been pre- 
ferved, to fave a few lives. When the queftion comes 
to this, it is not whether the fargeon is right or wrong, 
but whether the poor man fhall live or die. And then, 
if a judicious furgeon, upon” deliberate confideration of 
the whole cafe, fhall think either that life is in danger, 
‘or that the mb cannot be preferved, or that the one 
ftands in competition with the other, he may deliver 
his opinion honeftly ; no fhame can follow, whatever 
‘the event may be. | 

In this great queftion, there is not one moment to 
lofe. You hold your confultation in the evening; 1 
‘is then that you decide | the patient’s fate; and by a 
morning matters are ‘fo changed, that whatever your 
| opinion was, by that opinion you mutt abide. 

« A patient was brought into St. Bartholomew’s 
hofpital, having a compound fra@ure of both the bones 
‘of the leg, within four inches of the ancle joint, and 
‘the mufcles alfo were much torn. Mr. Crane, who 
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was foon after fent for, took no fmall pains to per- _ 
fuade the man to lofe his limb, as the only chance of 
preferving his life; but being unable to prevail with 
him, Mr. Grane removed nearly two inches of the ti- 
bia, placed the limb in an extended ftate, and gave 
fuch directions as he thought neceflary. 

“ The next morning, the patient having fuffered 
more than he could poflibly have done from an opera- 
tion, was now defirous of fubmitting himfelf; but Mr. 
Crane was of opinion that fuch a ftep could only tend 
to haften his death, which happened upon the third 
day after the accident.” 

Thus, in all fuch cafes does the patient’s fate Lane 
upon the decifion of a moment; and whenever the 
limb is fo fhattered, by a cannon ball, by the burfting 
of a bomb, by a waggon wheel pafling over it, by the 
falling of any great weight; whenever a limb is fo 
crufhed that there are many chances againft its being 
preferved, and that the attempt muft immediately en- 
danger the patient’s life, and that the limb itfelf when 
- faved, will moft likely be fhort and diftorted, fo as to 
be rather an encumbrance than a help to him, in fuch 
cafe it ought to be cut off. But where a lacerated and 
bleeding artery is added to thele dangers, the queftion 
is more eafily determined ; this either weakens the pa- 
tient by the open bleeding, or diforders the limb ftill 
more by the inward driving of the blood; it is not 
perhaps impoflible to fave the patient, but yet the | 
chances are fo many again{t him, that it would be 
much better the limb were cut off at once. 

‘A coal miner was admitted into the Leeds infirmary 

with 
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with his leg terribly fhattered, by a fall of coals, feve- 
ral pieces of which had penetrated into the broken 
- flefh, and was mixed with the mufcles. At firft the 
bleeding was violent, but it gradually abated; cooling 
remedies were applied, and a tournequet was kept in 
readinefs. The hceemorrhagy always ceafed betore any 
artery from which it came could be difcovered. Al- 
though every attention was paid by a perfon placed to 
watch the limb, the patient died in ten days. Neither 
the habit nor ftate of the limb were fuch as to render 
dmputation advifable, unlefs it had been. done early.” 
Once more I muft obferve, that if thefe reafonings 
are ufeful to the young furgeon, it muft be only by 
my having hinted at a few of thofe very complicated 
principles which are to direct. his judgment,—no 
fenfible man has ever ventured to determine, nor will 
dare to determine this as a general point ;—there 18 
no poffibility of defining, beforehand, any future cafe ; 
there is no poffibility of conceiving and marking the 
yarious degrees of injury, and the various combinations 
of contingent circumftances ; for, the conftitution of © 
the patient, his accuftomed way of life, his former dil- 
eafes, or his prefent health, his flate of mind, his alarm 
or his coolnefs, the abfence or the prefence of fever, 
the conveniences or hardfhips of his prefent fituation ; 
even the manner of his fall, and the degree and form 
of the injury; in fhort, a thoufand undifcribeable cir- 
cumftances mutt affeét the furgeon’s judgment ; fo that 
there can be no fpecific cafe defcribed, no abiolute 
rule delivered ; each accident is an individual cafe ; 
and the conduét of it, together with the fafety of the 
Hibs Hg patient, 
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patient, is to reft entirely on. the difcretion and abi-. 


lities of the furgeon, 

‘But as general rules, which fill are not eaondl the 
reach of frequent exceptions, perhaps. the FOREN 
aphorifms may, beweceived..< 15 tte% lesa 

~1ft, The chief cafes requiring amputation are thofe i in 


which ‘the limb, is crufhed by a great ball, where the 


mutcles are reduced toa mere pulp, the bones broken, 


the limb already, nearly in a flate..of gangrene,—or 


where a, bomb.or great bullet. has broken the bones 
and hurt the joint; although it fhould not have torn 
the fin, either from its beimg an oblique ball, or, from 
its being almoft fpent.. 

s2dly, A limb having the a ssaiiee, broken -by,a 
mutket ball piercing the limb may be. faved ; ; alimb 
in which the fecondary, branches. of .the, arteries; or 
even the great. trunk is wounded Gf.the. bones. be 
unhurt), may, as in the cafe of any more fimple aneu- 
rifm, be faved, It is only the complication of aneu- 
rifm, broken bones, and wounded joint, that makes the 
caie abfolutely dangerous: and fince no complication 
of circumftances can admit ofa general rule, this muft 
be left to the difcretion of the furgeon, who muft pre- 
pare himielf hy a review. of all kinds and: degrees of 
danger, to. reafon upon the circumftances. of each 
cate. , 


cellity, and a cafe of ele@tion, that often in a: flying 


army, or in a dangerous camp, we mult be under the | 


diftreffing alternative of cutting off limbs, which, in 
happier circumftanceés, might have been faved, or of 
5 feemg 
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3dly, It is but too plain, that there is a cafe of ne- 
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feeing our patient die.a miferable and violent death. 
It is. eafier to be carried. in, wageons with a well ampu- 
tated ftump, than with {welled and broken. limbs coat- 
ed with their own blood, and, new arteries torn by the 
fractured bones at every: ep ; and, therefore, if your 
patient, having a terribly fractured limb, cannot lie in 
quiet ; if you have reafon to fear, that before he can 
arrive at any hofpital; the limb, will) have fallen int 
gangrene, or the man himfelf be delirious or convul. 
fed, if he haye,wounded arteries, which the furgeons 
cannot fecure, and that he cannot, have. filial, murfes, 
or young furgeons to watch, the | bleedings, you mult 
cut off the limb. But here! alfo.much» is. Jeft: to the 
difcretion.of the furgeon. Nothing, feems more harfh 
or unfeeling, than to fay that any circumflances can 
be an apology for a thing which fhoula, not, be done 5 
but fill it-is plain, that the cixcumfances of an-army, 
ora -befieged city, make a part of the cafe of every 
individual foldier in: that city or army, and that: the 
neceflity of. the thing, ig to the he adage, 

is itfelf a law. 
athly, If the thigh boris be. broken into many 
pieces, and with large iplinters driven through the 
fkin, “if the knee joint be fhattered and torn, if the 
tibia and-fibula be terribly, fractured, as by a ball, ‘or 
a loaded carriage palling over it, and that along with 
that compound fracture, with crufhed. bones, de- 
tached fplinters, and the fkin and mufcles macerated. 
in a proportioned degree, there alfo be lacerations 
of the tibial {and fibular arteries, the limb cannot be 
faved, And ers the foot may be faved when 
a ball 
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a ball has paffed through the heel bone, or has paf- 
fed quite through the tarfus (although it have fplin- 
tered all the bones), yet when the ball fticks in the 
tarfus, it is a very dangerous wound (often followed by 
locked jaw or gangrene), in which it is difficult to fave 
the foot; but when both the ancle’ joint is laid open, 
and the tarfus alfo is much lacerated and difordered, it 


is almoft impoffible to — the foot, it had better be 


cut off *. 

sthly, In this fourth rule I have mentioned thick? 
the dangerous wounds of the lower extremity; and 
the reafon of my doing this falls now to be explained ; 
for it 1s really in wounds of the lower extremity; 
chiefly, that we are reduced to the hard neceffity: of 
cutting off the limb. The lower extremity is larger, 
forming a great. proportion of the whole-body, 


whence a high fever and greater pain enfue; and in 


its wounds there are larger arteries to bleed, greater 
bones to be reunited or reftored, and larger mafles of 
muicle and fkin, to fall into inflammation; but the 
chief danger is the confinement in wounds of the low- 

er 


* That none of thefe wounds can be cured, it is far from my in- 
tention to afirm; I know well that they have been cured; I have 
feen fuch defperate cafes cured. We have, among other cafes, one 
of a knee joint, another of a thigh bone terribly thattered, and yet 
cured by the celebrated Deflault ; but the queftion is, whether 
the dangers be not greater than the chances? and I think the pro- 
per thing to be faid on this occafion is juft this: ‘ When a judi- 
cious man fays that a limb ought to be removed, ie does not mean 
that it is impoffible, at all events, that fuch limb can be faved, nes 

that the patient muit infallibly die.’? Pott, p. 400, 
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er extremities, with confequent lofs of health The 
uniform pofture exhautts the fpirits, and the profufe 
difcharges exhauft the ftrength; and few have ftrength 
- to go through all the hardfhips of a nine month’s cure. 
Whereas, in wounds of the upper extremities, the pro- 
portion of the wound to the whole fyftem is fmall, the 
fever flight ; the cafe is in all refpects more manage- 
able; a man wounded in the arm can be carried with 
little comparative fuffering from a field of battle, and 
he is not confined for months to a loathfome hofpital ; 
the moment that his fever is gone, he is able to rife, 
he recovers his health, and he preferves it during the 
_ whole cure. 

We ftruggle long and patiently to preferve the hand, 
for it is by his hands that the poor man earns his bread; 
but, in a great wound of the leg, we ought not always, 
by along confinement, to rifk his lofs to fociety, or to 
thofe who are depending upon him; and, when he is 
forced to lofe his leg, he, ftill having his hands to work 
with, continues a ufeful citizen, though, no doubt, he 
will be ufelefs as a foldier; and this very diftinction 
conftitutes, I believe, the chief diftinction betwixt the 
practice of the Englifh and of the Pruffian {urgeon, 
whofe decifion on this point has been, if I am not 
greatly miftaken, fettled by fome higher authority 
than that of a jury of army-furgeons. 

6thly, Amputation fhould, in thofe cafes where the 
limb is plainly and irrecoverably difordered, be per- 
formed upon the {pot. 
When the operation has been delayed, either by 
the inconveniencies of your fituation, the tardinefs of. 
confultants, 
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confultants, or by the real accidénts and difficulties of - 


the cafe ; in fhort, wherever the pain or’ fwelling, fe- 
yer, or convulfion, have come on, there you muft’re- 
frain from prefent operation, and muft try to fave the 
limb. But again, after the patient, having efcaped the 
firft dangers of gangrene, has lain for fix weeks, or 


two months, under profufe fuppurations or exfoliating 


bones 3 if, while you are trying to fupport him’ with 
bark and wine, but with very poor hopes of accom. 
plifhing a cure, he fhould plainly be finking under the 
hectic fever, then again amputation may be propofed ; 


but it is, on one hand, very diftrefling to throw away 


all hope, and lofe the advantages which our patient 
has ftrugeled for through fo much fuffering and dan- 
ger ;—while, on the other hand, his life, which was 
at firt in danger from pain ‘and gangrene, is now a fe- 
cond time in danger from colliquative fuppurationis 
and a heétic, which waftes his ftrength ;—but this very 
weaknefs, which has brought him into this condition, 
is fo far favourable to the fuccefs of the operation, that 
it.may.be fairly queftioned, whether this fecond pe- 
riod be not fitter for amputation than the firft. 
| sthly, With regard to the operation itfelf, I may 
venture to affirm, that the ill fuccefs of the French 
and Pruffian furgeons proceeded from operations, 
either done under maufpicious ‘circumftances, or in 
themfelves ill-performed; and that, by a prudent 
choice in point of time, and neatnefs, in the manner of 
- performing the operation,—a particular care in fecur- 
ing the arteries, and every endeavour to keep your pa- 
tient. clean and Warm in an eafy condition, and in 
general 
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general health, you will be faccefsful, not indeed in 
the proportions of private practice, but in proportion 
to your means and opportunities ; and more than this, 
ho man of good fenfe can look for. aie s 

8thly, To conclude ; you muft never amputate dur- 
ing fever, pain, convulfion, great {welling of the limbs, 
but mott-efpecially, during that high-coloured inflam- 
mation which betokens approaching gangrene; there. 
the difeafe is in the conftitution ; by cutting off the 
limb, you do not cut off the difeafe :—The gangrene, 
in two days, fhows itfelf upon the ftump, or the con- 
yulfions, which ceafe, perhaps, for a moment, re- 
turn along with thofe flartings which follow amputa- 
tion; and then follow a bending back of the body, 
locked jaw, and a very cruel death. This is the rea- 
fon of our performing amputation, either on the in- 
ftant, viz. before thefe terrible fymptoms have begun, 
or later; and, after they have ceafed, this is the foun- 
dation.of Le Dran’s axiom, * That where there is plain- 
ly a neceflity for lofing a limb, the fooner it is dons 
the better.’—-And my intention in this reafoning, and 
thefe remarks, is to eftablifh this rule in your minds 
above. all the feduction, of wonderful cafes, which, 
though furely true, are yet mere exceptions, which it 
were better for you not to know, than truft to too 
much *. | 

i | _ Here 

* I have mentioned my intention of giving a propet review of 
Belguer’s opinions, of which fome of thefe ftri€tures may perhaps 
be thought in fome degree a refutation; but yet I am fenfible that 
fuch an undertaking would be tedious to fome, and to many, 2 
hope, quite fuperflucus. 
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Here I feel it natural to exprefs my. diflike, once 
more, of this unphilofophical way of fetting up parti- 
cular exceptions, ‘which our colleG@ions abound with, 
againil g general ae of which our fyftems are very def. 
titute. | | fiers 

The true appearance of thefe cafes is really amufing 
to a deliberate obferver; and the conclufion, which 
fhould be drawn from them, is very plain: We'could; 
I think, upon an emergency, produce’ ten or twelve 
tales of “knives cut out from the ftomach fafely,—as 
many cafes of gangrenous hernia eured,—a’ hundred 
wounds of the brain, with great ‘fpoonfals: of it, dif 
charged, the perfon colitinuing very fenfible'and wit: 
ty, and fometimes, ‘as it has been remarked, wittier 
than before ; and mott eafily could we produce a hun- 
dred good cures by the Cafarean operation, the’ wo- 
man being no more hurt than if fhe‘had been bled 4 in 
the arm for a headach. And yet, notwithftanding all 
this, no man will believe, that knives are ealy i in the fto- 

inach, ftrangulated heernie fafe, or wounds of the brain 
without danger; neither fhould Mr. Belguer’ s twelve 
cafes, nor ahy twelve: cafes produced by any other 
man, induce a furgeon to ‘believe, that. gun: fhot 
wounds, with lacerated arteries or broken bones, ‘are 
fafe, efpecially if that furgeon have feen (as indeed: we 
fee daily) a patient dying of gangrene, from a luxated 
ancle, in the very moment in which his fargeons were 
confulting about cutting off his leg. 

Such itrong repeated protettations, upon this fingle 
point, cannot be fuperfiuous, \ when we fee a whole ar- 
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my of furgeons, deputing, as it were, their head fur- 
geon to fay, In all the Pruffian camps and hoipitals 
during a whole war, among ix thoufand wounded 
men we have not cut off one fingle limb !—indeed, the 
impreffion which fuch an affertion muft make, and 
‘the high credit of Belguer’s book in this country, leads 
me, unpleaiant as it may be, to the tafk of explain- 
ing his book to you, which fhall be the fubje of 
my next difcourle. 


FINIS. 
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